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"There are some heights in Wessex, shaped as if by a kindly hand, 
for thinking, dreaming, dying on ....' 
Thomas Hardy, Wessex Heights (1896) 


‘I am quite convinced that the excavation of Windmill НШ will throw a flood of light upon the 
neolithic period; in fact it will almost mark the beginning of our knowledge of this period.’ 
O.G.S. Crawford, letter to H. St 
George Gray, November 13, 1924 


"What giants ?' said Sancho Panza. 

"Those that you see there,’ replied his master, ‘those with the long arms, some of which are as 
much as two leagues in length.’ 

‘But look your Grace, those are not giants but windmills, and what appear to be arms are their 

wings which, when whirled in the breeze, cause the millstone to go.' 
‘It is plain to be seen,’ said Don Quixote, ‘that you have had little experience in this matter of 
adventures.’ 
Cervantes, The Ingenious Gentleman, Don Quixote de la Mancha 
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Summary 


The Earlier Neolithic enclosure on Windmill Hill, north 
Wiltshire, consists of three circuits of causewayed, inter- 
rupted or segmented ditches (the outer one accompanied 
by a bank), which encompass an area of over 8 ha. The site 
was first investigated by Kendall and was then the scene of 
the first major investigation of a causewayed enclosure in 
Britain, carried out in the 1920s by Alexander Keiller. This 
work was later published by Isobel Smith, supplemented 
by her own excavations at the site in 1957-58 (Smith 
19652). The enclosure was also chosen as the eponymous 
site for his Windmill Hill culture by Piggott (1954). 

This report presents the results of excavations in 1988 
at the site, together with reassessments of the investigations 
by Keiller and Smith. The 1988 research was carried out 
as part of a wider research investigation into the Neolithic 
sequence and environment of the area, and into the context 
in which Neolithic monuments were built, used and 
abandoned. 

Detailed results are set out by category and theme, 
chapter by chapter. Most chapters include specific reference 
to and reassessment of the earlier investigations, notably 
chapter 3 on the detail of the Keiller excavations, chapter 
11 on the animal bone, and chapter 13 on pottery. An 
extensive range of environmental evidence is presented in 
chapters 6–10 and 12, covering soils, land snails, plant 
remains, charcoals, pollen and amphibian and small 
mammal remains. 

The enclosure belonged to the period which succeeds 
the earliest stages of the Neolithic, and dates to the middle 
of the fourth millennium BC (in calibrated radiocarbon 
chronology). It was constructed in a world of woodland, in 
which some shrines and ossuaries had already been built, 
marking out the area as special. People herded animals, 
especially cattle, in and through woodland, and in the 
probable mosaic of short-lived and small-scale clearances 
cultivated some cereals. The idea of such a construction, 
quite new in southern Britain and monumental in the sense 
that the outer ditch had a maximum diameter of 360 m, 
could have come from memory of a distant Neolithic past 
in Europe. It is possible, but unproven, that the outer circuit 
was added after the middle and inner circuits. 

The hill chosen for the construction of the enclosure was 
probably already a special place, marked by a history of 
occupation, burial and perhaps feasting. It was a prominent 
location, widely visible, although the enclosure itself may 
not have been easy to see from any distance, not least for 
the woodland surrounding it. Construction of the enclosure 
must have involved many people, and its size allows many 
people at a time to have been present. Imported pottery and 
stone axes suggest that some people came from far afield. 
It is unlikely that anyone lived permanently at the site, and 
the people who used the enclosure may have ranged, at 
varying temporal and spatial scales, over a wide area. 


The ditches of the enclosure contained considerable 
deposits of animal bone, some human bone, pottery and 
lithics. The character of these is fully described and 
discussed. The nature of these deposits, dominated by 
animal bone, suggests that the use of the site could be 
characterised by a repeated series of small-scale events; 
though a considerable audience could have gathered around 
even a single ditch segment. It is unclear therefore how 
many people would have gathered for any one event, how 
decisions were taken as to what was appropriate to deposit 
and where, and whether every event of deposition was of 
equal significance. The monument could be seen as the 
preserve of preeminent groups in society, but it may also 
have fostered a very wide participation: the harmony of 
symbols of the title of the report. It is not easy to discern 
individual actors, but by comparison with other monuments 
and occupations it is possible that issues of gender role 
between men and women were played out in the layout and 
use of the enclosure. In total, the enclosure could be seen 
by the end of the primary phase of repeated use to have a 
map-like character, with differing deposits emphasising 
different circuits and parts of circuits. In the outer circuit, 
the principal concern could have been with nature or the 
natural surroundings, with the dead, ancestors and the past, 
with animals in their own right and in relationship with 
people, and perhaps with the unsocialised or not fully 
socialised; in the middle and inner circuits, the focus may 
have been on domesticity, socialisation, and the sphere of 
the living including their use of animals in meals, feasts and 
rituals. 

The enclosure, once built, may have had an immediacy 
of significance or an importance which was taken for 
granted. It must also have held many wider meanings. Its 
layout symbolised both inclusion and exclusion, and 
perhaps themes such as the relationship between culture 
and nature, or between people and their surroundings. Its 
idea drew on memory of the past, however imperfect, and 
the enclosure may itself have been a metaphor for time. A 
very wide range of concerns and activities is expressed and 
presented through the deposits made at the site, including 
subsistence, eating and drinking, perhaps feasting, alliance 
and exchange, and death, as well as perhaps gender roles 
as already noted. The consumption of meat, apart from 
other foods, was clearly important. Some bone assemblages 
appear to derive from entire or semi-entire individuals, 
deposited complete with ligaments and flesh, but animal 
remains were normally deposited as groups, spreads or 
scatters of bone derived from different parts of the body of 
different species, presumably discarded without flesh; 
detailed criteria are presented for the different kinds of 
history which can be seen in the various deposits. The 
possible storage and likely selection behind many deposits 
also drew on the past. Eating animals necessitates killing 


them, and the symbolic importance of sacrifice, for example 
as a route to the divine, or as a means of capturing fertility 
and vitality, can be considered. Animal bone may also have 
been treated in ways parallel to human bone. 


The later history of the enclosure is also considered, 
principally in the Later Neolithic and Early Bronze Age. 
Renewed occupation or activity may have reaffirmed the 
memory of the place as special. 


Résumé 
(traduit par Christian Jeunesse) 


L'enceinte Néolithique ancien de Windmill Hill (north 
Wiltshire) se compose de trois systémes de fossés inter- 
rompus ou segmentés (le fossé externe est accompagné par 
une levée) qui englobent une aire de plus de 8 ha. Les 
premiéres recherches sur ce site sont l'oeuvre de Kendall; 
plus tard, dans les années vingt, une grande opération, la 
premiére de cette ampleur sur un site fossoyé, a été menée 
par Alexander Keiller. Ce travail a été publié par Isobel 
Smith, en méme temps que les résultats de ses propres 
fouilles conduites en 1957-58 (Smith 1965a). L'enceinte 
a également été choisie comme site éponyme de la culture 
de Windmill Hill par Piggott (1954). 

Dans ce travail, nous présentons le résultat des fouilles 
menées en 1988 en méme temps qu'une révision des 
recherches de Keiller et Smith. Les recherches de 1988 
s'inscrivent dans un programme plus vaste consacré à la 
séquence néolithique et à l'environnement de la région 
dont l'un des objectifs a été de comprendre dans quel 
contexte les monuments néolithiques ont été construits, 
utilisés et abandonnés. 

Les résultats détaillés sont exposés par thémes et par 
catégories, chapitre aprés chapitre. La plupart des 
chapitres reprennent les résultats des fouilles antérieures, 
en particulier les chapitres 3 (détail de la fouille de 
Keiller), 11 (ossements animaux) et 13 (céramique). Un 
large éventail de données concernant l'environnement est 
présenté dans les chapitres 6-10 et 12 (pédologie, 
escargots terrestres, restes botaniques, charbons de bois, 
pollen, amphibiens et petits mammifères). 

L'enceinte appartient à la période qui suit le Néolithique 
le plus ancien et date du milieu du quatrième millénaire av. 
J.-Ch. Elle a été aménagée dans une zone boisée dans 
laquelle on avait déjà installé des sépultures et des ossuaires 
qui donnaient un statut particulier au lieu. Les habitants de 
la région élevaient du bétail (particulierement le boeuf) 
dans la forét et cultivaient des céréales dans des clairiéres 
de défrichement peu étendues et de courte durée de vie. 
L'idée d'une telle construction monumentale (le fossé 
externe présente un diamétre maximal de 360 m), assez 
nouvelle dans le sud de l' Angleterre, pourrait provenir du 
souvenir d'un Néolithique continental plus ancien. Sans 
qu'il soit possible de le prouver, il se pourrait que le fossé 
externe ait été rajouté aprés les deux autres. 

La colline choisie pour la construction de l'enceinte 
avait probablement une signification particuliére liée à une 
utilisation déjà ancienne comme habitat, lieu de sépulture 
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et, éventuellement, de cérémonies. C'était un endroit 
remarquable, visible de loin, ce qui n'était probablement 
pas le cas de l'enceinte elle-méme à cause, entre autres, du 
caractère boisé des environs. Sa construction а du impliquer 
un grand nombre de personnes et sa taille permettait le 
rassemblement simultané de trés nombreuses personnes. 
Des poteries et des haches en pierre importées suggérent 
que certains visiteurs venaient de régions lointaines. Il est 
peu probable que quiconque ai vécu en permanence sur le 
site dont les utilisateurs devaient habiter dans les environs, 
sur des aires de taille variable suivant les époques. 

Les fossés ont livré des dépôts trés importants 
d'ossements animaux, quelques os humains, de la poterie 
et de l'outillage lithique. Tous ces ensembles font l'objet 
d'une description et d'un commentaire détaillés. La nature 
de ces dépóts dominés par les ossement animaux suggére 
que l'utilisation du site pourrait étre caractérisée par une 
série répétée d'événements d'échelle restreinte, et cela 
bien qu'une foule importante ai pu se rassembler même 
autour d'un unique segment de fossé. Le nombre de 
personnes qui se réunissait pour un événement est difficile 
à déterminer, tout comme la maniére dont était décidé ce 
qui devait étre déposé et à quel endroit. On ne sait pas 
davantage si les cérémonies de dépót avaient toutes la 
méme signification. Le monument était peut-étre réservé à 
un groupe prééminent dans la société, mais on ne peut 
exclure une participation beaucoup plus large, comme le 
suggere le titre de ce travail. Il n'est pas facile de discerner 
des acteurs individuels; cependant, par comparaison avec 
d'autres monuments, on peut imaginer que les relations 
entre les genres (hommes et femmes) ont du jouer un róle 
aussi bien dans l'aménagement que dans l'utilisation du 
monument. A la fin de la phase primaire d'utilisation 
répétée, l'enceinte devait avoir l'allure d'une carte, avec 
différents dépót mettant l'accent sur les différents fossés 
ou segments de fossés. Au niveau du fossé externe, l'accent 
a sans doute été mis sur la nature ou l'environnement 
naturel, les morts, les ancétres et le passé, avec les animaux 
en tant que tels et dans leur relation avec les humains, ainsi 
que, peut-étre, avec les individus non socialisés ou incom- 
plétement socialisés. Le fossé central et le fossé interne 
étaient probablement associés plutót au domestique, à la 
socialisation et à la sphere des vivants avec, entre autres, 
une insistance sur leur manière d’ utiliser les animaux dans 
des repas, des fétes et des rituels. 

Une fois construite, l'enceinte a probablement eu tout 


de suite une grande signification. Elle possédait probable- 
ment bien d'autres dimensions. Son aménagement symbol- 
зай à la fois l'exclusion. et l'inclusion, et, 
vraisemblablement, des thémes comme la relation entre la 
culture et la nature, ou encore entre le groupe et ses voisins. 
Son idée évoquait la mémoire du passé, тете imparfaite- 
ment, et l'enceinte elle-méme a peut étre fonctionné 
comme une métaphore du temps. Un éventail trés large de 
préoccupations et d'activités est exprimée et présentée à 
travers les ensembles déposés sur le site, la subsistance, le 
fait de boire et de manger, peut-étre de faire la féte, 
l'alliance, l'échange et la mort ainsi que, comme nous 
l'avons déjà noté, les róles de chacun des genres. Il est 
clair que la consommation de viande était importante. 
Quelques-uns des assemblages osseux semblent dériver 
d'animaux entiers ou de moitiés d'animaux déposés 
complets avec la chair et les ligaments, mais les restes 
animaux étaient ordinairement déposés sous la forme de 


groupes ou d'épandages d'ossements probablement rejetés 
alors qu'il ne portait plus de chair. Des critéres détaillés 
sont présentés pour les différentes sortes de scénarios qui 
peuvent se cacher derriére les différents types de dépóts 
osseux. Les activités de conservation et, éventuellement, 
de sélection que l'on croit percevoir dans nombre de ces 
dépóts faisait également resurgir le passé. Pour manger 
des animaux, il est nécessaire de les tuer, et l'importance 
symbolique du sacrifice comme moyen d'accéder au divin, 
ou comme un moyen d'acquérir fertilité et vitalité, peut 
également étre envisagée. Les os d'animaux ont également 
pu recevoir des traitements analogues à ceux des. os 
humains. 

L'histoire plus récente de l'enceinte est également 
présentée, en particulier pour ce qui est des occupations 
néolithique plus tardives et du Bronze ancien. Des occupa- 
tions ou des activités nouvelles ont pu réaffirmer le 
caractere particulier de la mémoire attachée à l'endroit. 


Zusammenfassung 
(übersetzt von Helga van den Boom) 


Das Erdwerk des Frühneolithikums auf dem Windmill Hill 
(Nord-Wiltshire) besteht aus drei Kreisgráben vom Typ 
'causewayed', d. h. aus segmentierten bzw. unterbrochenen 
Graben; am Innenrand des äusseren verläuft ein Wall. Die 
ganze Anlage nimmt eine Fläche von ca. acht Hektar ein. 
Der Platz wurde zuerst durch Kendall untersucht; später, in 
den 20er Jahren, fand hier unter der Leitung von A. Keiller 
die erste grössere Untersuchung einer 'causewayed 
enclosure' in Grossbritannien statt. Diese Ausgrabung 
wurde von Isobel Smith veröffentlicht, ergänzt durch die 
Ergebnisse ihrer eigenen Ausgrabungen in den Jahren 
1957-58. Das Erdwerk wurde auch namengebend für S. 
Piggotts (1954) “Windmill Hill Kultur’. 

Die vorliegende Studie präsentiert die Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen im Jahr 1988, zusammen mit Nachunter- 
suchungen der Forschungen von Keiller und Smith. Die 
Untersuchung von 1988 wurde durchgeführt im Zuge einer 
breiter angelegten Erforschung der chronologischen 
Abfolge und der Umwelt der Region im Neolithikum sowie 
des Kontextes, in welchem die neolithischen Monumente 
gebaut, genutzt und aufgegeben wurden. 

Die Ergebnisse werden in Kapiteln nach Fundgattungen 
und Fragestellungen detailliert abgehandelt. Die meisten 
Kapitel enthalten Verweise auf die früheren Untersuch- 
ungen und ihre Neubewertung, insbesondere Kapitel 3 auf 
die Details der Ausgrabungen Keillers, Kapitel 11 auf die 
Tierknochen, und Kapitel 13 auf die Keramik. Ein breites 
Spektrum von Umweltbefunden wird in den Kapiteln 6– 
10 und 12 vorgestellt. Es umfasst Böden, Schnecken, 


Pflanzenreste, Holzkohle, Pollen sowie Amphibien und 
kleine Sáuger. 

Das Erdwerk gehört in die Periode, die auf die frühesten 
Stufen des Neolithikums folgt, und datiert (kalibriert) in 
die Mitte des 4. Jahrtausends. Es wurde in einer waldigen 
Umgebung errichtet, in welcher Opferplütze und gróssere 
Ansammlungen menschlicher Knochen, sog. ‘ossuaries’, 
bereits bestanden haben, die die Besonderheit der Gegend 
hervorhoben. Die Menschen betrieben an den Waldründern 
und unter Nutzung des Waldes Viehzucht, insbesondere 
von Rindern. In begrenztem Umfang kultivierten sie auch 
Getreide in einem Mosaik von kurzlebigen und 
kleinráumigen Rodungen. Die Idee zu einer solchen 
Konstruktion, die ein novum im Süden Grossbritanniens 
war, und wegen ihrer Abmessungen — der äussere Graben 
hat einen gróssten Durchmesser von 360 m — als monu- 
mental angesprochen werden kann, kónnte von einer 
Erinnerung an eine weit zurückliegende Vergangenheit in 
Europa herrühren. Es ist wahrscheinlich, wenn auch nicht 
bewiesen, dass der áussere Graben spiter als der innere und 
der mittlere ausgehoben wurde. 

Die Gelándeerhebung, die für die Errichtung des Erd- 
werks gewählt wurde, war vermutlich schon durch die 
vorangegangene Siedlungsgeschichte, die Bestattungen und 
vielleicht auch Feste, die hier stattfanden, ein besonderer 
Platz. Es war zweifellos eine prominente, von weither 
sichtbare Lage, obwohl das Erdwerk selbst, vielleicht 
wegen der umgebenden Wälder, wahrscheinlich nichtleicht 
zu erkennen war. Der Bau des Erdwerks erforderte eine 


gróssere Anzahl von Menschen, und seine Abmessungen 
erlaubten vielen, sich dort zur selben Zeit aufzuhalten. 
Importierte Keramik und Steinüxte lassen vermuten, dass 
auch Ortsfremde unter ihnen waren. Es ist unwahrschein- 
lich, dass innerhalb des Erdwerks jemand dauerhaft lebte. 
Genutzt wurde es wahrscheinlich von Gruppen, die als 
Hirten in einem zeitlich und räumlich unterschiedlichen 
Ausmass die Gegend durchstreift haben. 

Die Gräben des Erdwerks enthalten grössere Mengen 
von Tierknochen, einige Menschenknochen, Keramik und 
bearbeitete Steine. Ihre Beschaffenheit wurde ausführlich 
beschrieben und diskutiert. Die Art der Deponierungen, 
bei denen Tierknochen dominieren, legt nahe, dass der 
Platz für wiederholte Folgen eher kleinráumiger 
Zusammenkünfte genutzt wurde, wenngleich prinzipiell 
eine betrüchtliche Anzahl von Teilnehmern sich sogar um 
ein einzelnes Grabensegment versammeln konnte. Es ist 
daher völlig offen, wieviele Menschen sich für ein einzelnes 
Treffen versammelt haben, wie Entscheidungen getroffen 
wurden, was jeweils als zur Deponierung geeignet erachtet 
wurde und an welcher Stelle zu deponieren war, und ferner, 
ob једе Deponierung denselben Rang hatte. Das Monument 
könnte als eine Hinterlassenschaft herausragender 
gesellschaftlicher Gruppen angesehen werden, es mag aber 
genauso eine sehr breit angelegte Teilnahme begünstigt 
haben, in einer *Harmonie von Symbolen' sozusagen wie 
sie der Titel der vorliegenden Studie nahelegt. 

Es ist nicht einfach, einzelne Agierende zu unter- 
scheiden, aber durch den Vergleich mit anderen Monu- 
menten und Nutzungen ist es móglich, dass im Entwurf 
und der Nutzung des Erdwerks Geschlechterrollen 
dargestellt waren. Insgesamt kónnte die Anlage am Ende 
der Hauptphase wiederholter Nutzung einen Landkarten- 
charakter besessen haben, worin unterschiedliche 
Deponierungen die verschiedenen Kreise und Kreisab- 
schnitte betonten. Der Hauptbezug beim áusseren Kreis 
kónnte die Beziehung zur Natur und zur natürlichen 
Umgebung gewesen sein, auch zu den Toten, den Vor- 
fahren und der Vergangenheit überhaupt wie auch zu den 
Tieren und ihres Verhältnisses zu den Menschen, Denkbar 
ist hier auch ein Bezug auf Menschen, die nicht oder noch 
nicht in die Gesellschaft integriert waren, Der Schwer- 
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punkt beim mittleren und inneren Kreis kónnte auf 
Domestikation, Sozialisation und auf der Sphäre der 
Lebenden gelegen haben, einschliesslich der Nutzung von 
Tieren in Mahlzeiten, Festen und Ritualen. 

Das Erdwerk, einmal errichtet, dürfte seine Bedeutung 
und Wichtigkeit unmittelbar verkörpert und vermittelt 
haben. Es ist anzunehmen, dass es noch weitere, umfas- 
sendere Bedeutungen hatte. Die Anlage symbolisiert 
sowohl Einbeziehung wie Ausschluss, und vielleicht auch 
Aspekte wie die Beziehung zwischen Kultur und Natur, in 
anderen Worten zwischen den Menschen und ihrer Umwelt. 
Seine Idee beschwor die Erinnerung an die Vergangenheit, 
und das Erdwerk selbst mag eine Metapher für die Zeit 
gewesen sein. 

Eine breite Skala von Bezügen und Tätigkeiten ist durch 
die Deponierungen ausgedrückt und vergegenstandlicht, 
die auf dem Platz vorgenommen wurden, einschliess lich 
der Subsistenzaktivitáten, dem Essen und Trinken, 
vielleicht auch den Festlichkeiten, den Bündnissen und 
dem Austausch, dem Tod wie auch den schon genannten 
Geschlechterrollen. Das Verzehren von Fleisch, abgesehen 
von anderen Speisen, war sicher sehr bedeutsam. Manche 
der Ansammlungen scheinen von ganzen oder halben 
Individuen zu stammen, die komplett im Verband deponiert 
worden waren. Zumeist wurden aber Tierreste in Gruppen 
oder als Streuungen von Knochen von verschiedenen 
Kórperteilen und von verschiedenen Tierarten abgelegt. Es 
werden Kriterien für die verschiedenen Enstehungsarten 
benannt, wie sie sich an den unterschiedlich zusammen- 
gesetzten Depots ablesen lassen. Die mógliche Auf- 
bewahrung und wahrscheinlich auch Selektion hinter vielen 
der Depots mag ebenfalls einen Bezug zur Vergangenheit 
enthalten haben. Das Verspeisen von Tieren setzt deren 
Tótung voraus und damit die symbolische Bedeutung des 
Opfers, 2. B. als Zugang und Weg zum Géóttlichen, oder 
auch als ein Mittel, Fruchtbarkeit und Lebenskraft ein- 
zufangen. 

Die spatere Geschichte des Erdwerks wird ebenfalls 
berücksichtigt, insbesondere das spáte Neolithikum und 
die frühe Bronzezeit. Eine erneute Inbesitznahme oder 
Aktivität mögen die Erinnerung an die Bedeutung des 
Platzes bestärkt haben. 


Fig. 1. A schematic Stukeley sketch of the Avebury complex, including Windmill Hill (Bodleian Library MS. Top. Gen. b.53, 
3lav). 
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Fig. 2. An idealised Stukeley version ој Avebury, with a more realistic version of Windmill Hill in the background (Bodleian 
Library MS. Eng. Misc. b.65, 31). 


History of Research and the 1988 Excavations 


Alasdair Whittle 


‘А circular trench exceeding old’: early records 


Windmill Hill came quietly into the archaeological record. 
Silbury Hill was referred to in Camden's sixteenth-century 
Britannia, and Aubrey came across Avebury in the mid- 
seventeenth century. Windmill Hill first appears (figs 1—2) 
in the many sketches of the district by Stukeley from 1719— 
23 (Piggott 1985; Ucko et al. 1991), and there are later 
descriptions by him of ‘a very delicate hill ... The turf as 
soft as velvet...’ Tis encompassed with a circular trench 
exceeding old’ (Stukeley 1743). Stukeley noted 15 round 
barrows on and below the hill, of which he opened one. By 
the early nineteenth century, Colt Hoare (1819, 95-96) 
reported that ploughing since Stukeley's day ‘has com- 
mitted sad havock with this hill, deprived it of its verdant 
turf, and levelled very considerably its sepulchral mounds, 
and earthen bank of enclosure. I have no doubt but that in 
remote times, this was one of the simple and primitive 
circles of the Britons, resembling those which I have 
mentioned in South Wiltshire, as placed on high ground'. 
Smith suggests that the ploughing began at the site during 
Colt Hoare's lifetime, pointing to the Napoleonic Wars as 
a possible context for opening up new areas of downland 
(Smith 1959). 

There is no certain record of any barrow excavation by 
Colt Hoare and Cunnington at Windmill Hill, though there 
is a later report of such (A.C. Smith 1885, 88-90). Dean 
Merewether opened three barrows below the hill in 1849 
when avoiding visitors to the tunnel into Silbury Hill. 
Merewether (1851, 93) mentioned the earthwork briefly: 
"The apex of Windmill Hill is surrounded by a slight and 
single foss, in diameter — for it is almost an exact circle — 
about 150 yards’. 

Late in the nineteenth century, A.C. Smith (1885, 88— 
90) judged that ‘in all probability this was a British camp’. 
He referred to a single ditch and bank, which ‘though in 
places indistinct, may be traced on the land when fallow, 
all round the south and east of the hill, and partly on the 
north; and is prolonged nearly up to the plantation on the 


extreme west of the hill’. Without specifically committing 
himself on the age of the site, he drew on the views of 
contemporaries like Evans to suggest a date for the Stone 
Period of 3000—4000 years ago. In the early twentieth 
century, Mrs Cunnington adjudged ‘the old hill camp’ at 
Knap Hill, now recognised as another causewayed enclo- 
sure not far away from Windmill Hill, as ‘of very great 
antiquity’, and concluded about finds on the bottom of its 
ditch that ‘it is quite likely that they are Neolithic’ 
(Cunnington 1912, 56-57). There is no record that she 
took any interest in Windmill Hill. 


Kendall, Crawford and Keiller 


This was the slow background to the rapid changes of the 
1920s, when the efforts of Kendall, Crawford and Keiller 
established the date, extent and significance of the site, 
This story is well known (Smith 1965a; Malone 1989; 
Barber et al. 1999; Murray 1999) but needs brief, selective 
rehearsal again in order to put the work reported on here 
into context. More detail specifically relevant to the 
development of Keiller's excavations is given in chapter 
3. 

From the early part of the century several people began 
collecting struck flint from the field surfaces of the area. 
(The only lithic implements from the area referred to by 
Evans (1872) had been from barrow excavations.) Among 
these was the rector of Winterbourne Bassett, H.G.O. 
Kendall, who collected on the slopes of Windmill Hill 
itself (Kendall 1914; 1919; 1922). He became interested 
in the enclosure itself and in 1922-23 dug sections across 
what is now recognised as the outer ditch (in the segment 
just to the south of Outer Ditch I; Smith 1965a, 1), 
recovering Neolithic pottery. Sketches of sections survive 
in his notebooks in Avebury Museum (along with cures 
for indigestion and lists of parishioners to visit). His work 
was visited by O.G.S. Crawford, newly appointed archae- 
ological officer of the Ordnance Survey and responsible 
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Fig. 3. Alexander Keiller on Windmill Hill (photo: Alexander 
Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


for encouraging so much activity in the field at this time 
(Crawford 1955). During a visit in early 1923 Crawford 
confirmed what Kendall had already recognised: the 
existence of the middle ditch; and during sandwiches on 
top of one of the barrows Kendall spotted the inner ditch 
(Crawford 1953, 133). 

When a wireless station was threatened on the hill in 
1923, Kendall contacted Crawford. Crawford in turn 
contacted among others Alexander Keiller, then in search 
of an archaeological outlet for his considerable energies 
and financial resources. Part of the site was eventually 
purchased by Keiller in 1924. As Crawford put it, “The 
scheme was eventually dropped, not on grounds of amenity 
or archaeology, but because the RAF objected to high 
masts near their aerodromes on Salisbury Plain. But I 
wanted to be sure that such a threat should never occur 
again, and I persuaded Mr Keillerto buy the hill’ (Crawford 
1953, 134). Keiller was keen to excavate a site whose age 
and significance had been recognised by Crawford. As he 
was inexperienced, it was necessary for an assistant to be 
engaged to satisfy other archaeologists (in a 1925 letter 
Keiller wrote that ‘Goddard and the Cunningtons regard 
Wiltshire as their special preserve’; the Keiller correspond- 
ence and diaries are held in the Avebury museum), and 
Crawford was instrumental in securing the services of 
Harold St. George Gray, first trained by Pitt Rivers (Bowden 
1991) and who had already undertaken excavations at 
Avebury itself (Gray 1935). Curiously, Crawford makes 
very little of his fundamental contribution in his auto- 
biography (Crawford 1955), though his account is fuller in 
his slightly earlier book on field archaeology (Crawford 
1953). The excavations began before it was realised that 
the site was already scheduled. 


Fig. 4. (Left to right) W.E.V. Young, Harold St George Gray 
and Alexander Keiller on Windmill Hill (photo: Alexander 
Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Isobel Smith has set out in detail the history of (and 
surviving sources for) Keiller's excavations of 1925-29 
(Smith 1965a, 2-3), and some further details are given in 
chapter 3 (figs 3-6). Gray was in charge of methods and 
recording until the middle of the 1927 season. His diary 
(in Avebury museum) for May 26, 1927 laconically 
records ‘My last morning at Windmill Hill ... I left the 
ground finally at 11.45 am. Left Avebury 12.45 to catch 
1.15 train at Swindon in Mrs Keiller's Lancia'. This was 
preceded by considerable frustration on Keiller's part. To 
judge by letters to Crawford in 1925, Keiller had been 
impatient with Gray's standards from the outset. By 1926, 
a letter from Keiller complained that ‘this is just the sort of 
muddle in recording which has cost my wife and myself 
hours of useless vain endeavour in the museum ever since 
the first lot of finds came up from Taunton' (Gray's base). 
After Gray's departure, Keiller caused re-excavation of 
the ditch segments dug in 1925. Keiller was determined on 
high standards. A letter in late 1926 referred to 'the 
unedifying behaviour of certain visitors last year, who were 
in the habit of jumping into the cuttings and stamping 
about in them, and even grubbing about with trowels and 
forks. This particularly applied to Passmore...’. (A.D. 
Passmore, who lived near Swindon, was an avid flint 
collector in the region.) 

The excavations continued until 1929, when the record- 
ing was probably at its best. In 1926-27 the intention 
declared by letter to Crawford was to excavate the entire 
site (‘and any adjacent ground which might tend to throw 
light upon that site"), apart from a control sample for future 
generations, and to publish reports on every three years' 
work at three-year intervals beginning in 1928 (Crawford 
1927). In July 1929, on the last day of the excavations, 
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Fig. 5. The excavation team in 1928. Front row (left to right): W.E.V. Young; Veronica Keiller; Alexander Keiller; 
?Kay Duncan (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Keiller had a bad accident driving his Bugatti in Savernake 
Forest. In a letter to Gray he wrote, *we were climbing this 
hill at a reasonable speed, but not by any manner of means, 
I consider, an excessive one, viz. some 84 miles an hour, 
when my back axle broke and, the car turning round and 
rising into the air, we hurtled ourselves on the angular 
portion of the bridge'. In a letter in 1930 he reported that 
he had been prevented from working for several months, 
and for this and perhaps other reasons, the work at 
Windmill Hill was not resumed. 

A letter to Gray in 1932 excused the delay in publica- 
tion as *originally due to reasons outside my control, and 
more recently to the fact that work in the museum has 
brought to light much further data'. Keiller did prepare 
extensive lists of finds, layer charts and so on; and 
specialist reports were considered (for example by Pro- 
fessor D.M.S. Watson on the animal bones). Letters to the 
Clarendon Press by Keiller in 1931 discuss publication of 
one volume on the 1925—28 seasons, and of another on the 
1929 season (‘The second volume I would suggest should 
contain nothing except the superb 1929 report, which is as 
complete as a report from Windmill Hill could ever 
possibly be’). Another letter in 1932 accepts proofs of a 
new format, and there are a few pages of proofs surviving 
in the Avebury museum which relate to the 1925-27 
seasons. The letter continues, *As for new reports, we have 
not got them finished yet, but it has not been for want of 
work...'. It remains unclear whether any single report was 
actually completed, because the proofs may only be of a 
sample section to test a larger format. Only a summary 
account of the site actually appeared in print (Keiller 
1934). 

From 1934 Keiller was active at Avebury. (His young 


Fig. 6. Alexander Keiller in his Citroén half-track outside 
The Red Lion, Avebury (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, 
Avebury). 


assistant, Stuart Piggott, had joined him in 1933, having 
got to know him through the private museum of Windmill 
Hill material at Keiller's home in London (Piggott 1983).) 
In 1937 Keiller achieved full ownership of Windmill Hill, 
and had all the excavated ditches dug out again, as well as 
the ditch of the Picket Barrow, the bell barrow within the 
middle ditch (Winterbourne Monkton 1). Much activity 
centred around restoration of the archaeological remains 
and their presentation to the public. This involved re- 
excavating those ditches previously dug, as well as returf- 
ing the mound and ditches of the bell and bowl barrows 
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(Winterbourne Monkton I and 2) and the enclosure 
ditches. The original edge of the outer ditch was restored 
in the area where it had been cut into by the adjacent chalk 
quarry. Keiller also had rabbit-proof fencing erected 
around the site and converted the arable fields on the south 
side to pasture. The entire site was then opened up to the 
public. 

According to the diary of W.E.V. Young (Keiller's 
foreman, who later became custodian of the Avebury 
Museum), by 1948 Keiller's third wife, Doris Emerson 
Chapman, was considering a general account of Windmill 
Hill and Avebury, but within a few months Keiller had 
denied her and others access to the archive. Some of the 
archive had gone by the time it came to be worked on by 
Isobel Smith after Keiller's death (Smith 1965a, 3), but 
the circumstances of these losses remain unexplained. 
Windmill Hill was later used as the type site for the 
southern British primary Neolithic culture by Piggott 
(1954), whose book included the first published sections 
of the enclosure ditches. 

Keiller died in 1955; Windmill Hill had been acquired 
by The National Trust in 1943. Isobel Smith was commis- 
sioned by Mrs Gabrielle Keiller, Keiller's widow, to 
prepare a publication on his work at both Windmill Hill 
and Avebury. She carried out limited excavations on 
Windmill Hill in 1957—58, to check details of stratigraphy 
(pl. 4). Her ensuing account of Windmill Hill has long 
been a classic of its kind (Smith 1965a). The intention of 
the present report is to complement this rather than to 
replace it, 

The fieldwork of 1957-58 was followed in 1959-60 by 
the refilling of the ditches. АП the open ditch segments 
from earlier excavation were filled with soil and rubble 
brought from elsewhere, and then sown with grass. Shallow 
depressions were deliberately left in order to mark the 
location of these segments and to show the intervening 
causeways. The remains of these renovations retain a fresh 
and distinctive profile, and today are the most clearly visible 
elements of the surviving Neolithic enclosures on Windmill 
Hill (see McOmish, below). 


The 1988 excavations 


The 1988 season was part of a wider programme of 
investigation, from 1987 to 1993, into the Neolithic 
sequence and context of the area (see Whittle 1993; 1994; 
1997a; Whittle ег al. 1993; forthcoming; Evans er al. 
1993). The area is a promising one in which to investigate 
many aspects of the Neolithic period, but the fame of the 
area has somewhat run ahead of our detailed knowledge 
of it. Since Keiller's day, there had been further notable 
fieldwork, for example at West Kennet, Horslip, South 
Street and Beckhampton long barrows (Piggott 1962a; 
Ashbee et al. 1979; see also Barker 1985), Knap Hill 
causewayed enclosure (Connah 1965), an occupation at 
Cherhill (Evans and Smith 1983) and pits under round 


barrows at Roughridge and Hemp Knoll (WANHM 1965, 
132-33; Robertson-Mackay 1980). Much of this work 
was episodic, but environmental investigations both on 
the surrounding downland and in the upper Kennet valley 
itself provided stronger continuity of research (Evans 
1972; Evans er al. 1985; 1988; 1993; Ashbee et al. 1979). 
The strategy of the overall project was to sample a 
number of sites, rather than explore a single site in more 
detail. Other sites investigated in the project, Easton 
Down long barrow to the south-west, Millbarrow 
chambered tomb to the north of Windmill Hill, and the 
West Kennet palisade enclosures (with Silbury Hill) have 
already been published (Whittle 1993; 1994; 1997а; 
Whittle e£ al. 1993). The basic aims have been in each 
case to obtain radiocarbon dates and fuller environmental 
evidence, with the hope of establishing a more secure 
local sequence and a fuller sense of environmental vari- 
ation through time and across the region. As part of the 
same project, research in 1993 on the slopes of Windmill 
Hill outside the causewayed enclosure was based on 
surface survey, test pits and very limited excavation of 
Earlier and Later Neolithic pits; results will be published 
separately (Whittle et al. forthcoming) but are discussed 
briefly in chapter 17. 

At Windmill Hill itself, there were only three radio- 
carbon dates available before 1988, all on charcoal: one 
from the upper fill of the outer ditch (OD V); one, a bulked 
sample, from the primary fills of three segments of the 
outer and middle ditches (OD IV and V, and MD XII); and 
one from the old land surface below the outer bank (Outer 
Bank VI) (Smith 1965a, 11 and 28). Some pollen analysis 
had been possible of samples collected in 1957-58 from 
the buried soil under the outer bank, and there was 
unsystematic molluscan analysis of samples from the same 
context and the adjoining Outer Ditch V (Smith 1965a, 
chapter 3). Detailed molluscan analysis was later under- 
taken of a small portion of buried soil under the outer bank 
(Evans 1972). In both aspects there was clearly consider- 
able scope for more precise results. 

The excavations of 1988 were also undertaken in the 
general hope of recovering a range of other information 
relevant to the use of the site. In particular, studies by 
Caroline Grigson of the animal bone retained from the 
Keiller excavations had indicated both variation in the 
spatial occurrence of different species and skeletal parts, 
and very uneven recovery in, and retention after, the 
Keiller excavations. Independent study by Thomas (1991) 
had similar implications. There was also a general hope 
that fresh excavation would make further sense of the 
information from the Keiller excavations. The account 
given by Smith (19652) is very general, and there is little 
sense of variation across the site. The 1988 excavations 
were also conducted at a time when notions of 'structured 
deposition' were being debated (see Richards and Thomas 
1984; Edmonds 1993), and recording was designed to 
capture in detail the patterning of deposits in the ditches. 
Because the site is scheduled, however, the 1988 excava- 
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tions were necessarily on a small scale. Seven cuttings 
(counting Trench B and BB as separate: see chapter 4) 
were dug in 1988, but generated a considerable amount of 
evidence. 

It is evident from recent excavations at other cause- 
wayed enclosures that very large-scale investigations are 
needed for better understanding of this kind of monument 
(e.g. Mercer 1980; Dixon 1988; Pryor 1988b; C. Evans 
1988b; Hodder 1992). At the time of excavation in 1988, 
it is fair to say that it was not anticipated how much could 
be done with the surviving Keiller archive on Windmill 
Hill. Keiller's work, despite the imperfections of recording 
and recovery, and the subsequent losses from the archive, 
was far in advance of its time in the extent of examination 
achieved. It is to the great credit of Joshua Pollard (Pollard 
19932) and other colleagues who report here that so much 
understanding of spatial variation within the site has been 
recovered, 


The structure and scope of this report 


This report first describes the site and presents in more 
detail results from the individual ditch segments excavated 
by Keiller. The 1988 excavations are then described. Where 
possible and appropriate, the specialist reports re-evaluate 
material from the Keiller excavations, but this is an 
incomplete task. More detailed consideration needs to be 
given to the flint assemblage; and it will be desirable to 
analyse samples of pottery scientifically (see Cleal 1992c, 
303; as this report goes to press, an initial programme of 
lipid analysis is being started by Richard Evershed). This 
is work for the future. The primary focus here is on 
achievable results from the site, which lead to new inter- 
pretations of the enclosure. The final discussion is deliberat- 
ely confined to such interpretation of meanings at Windmill 
Hill itself. It is another task for the future to relate the 
enclosure to a wider Neolithic world. 
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The Layout of the Enclosure: 
Earthwork and Geophysical Survey 


Andrew David, David McOmish and Alasdair Whittle 


'The setting (Alasdair Whittle) 


Windmill Hill lies on the chalk downland of north Wilt- 
shire (figs 7—10; pls 1-3). It is a low, broad hill (over 190 
m OD) which rises some 35-40 m above two small 
branches of the upper Kennet valley. Geologically, it is an 
outlying block of Middle Chalk above surrounds of Lower 
Chalk. The hill commands views in all directions (figs 1 1— 
12). To the north, there is an undulating plateau of Lower 
Chalk, while to the east, south and west there is higher 
downland above the upper Kennet valley. On a wider scale, 
the chalk downland is scarped to the north, west and south 
at its junction with lower lying vales, while to the east the 
Kennet continues to be flanked by chalk hills. 

The site is thus near the centre of a definable region in 
terms of topography and geology, but whether that corres- 
ponded with a region or territory in human terms during 
the Neolithic period should be an open question from the 
outset. The enclosure belongs to a cluster of Earlier 
Neolithic monuments on the chalk downland surrounding 
the upper Kennet valley (figs 7-9). Overlooking the Vale 
of Pewsey are two other enclosures, at Knap Hill and 
Rybury (Connah 1965; Smith 1971). Another, much larger, 
causewayed enclosure lies at Crofton in the Vale of 
Pewsey (Lobb 1995), but its size and position might 
suggest a date other than in the Earlier Neolithic (RCHME 
pers. comm.) (fig. 13). Over twenty long barrows lie within 
10 km of Windmill Hill (Barker 1985) (figs 7-9). Some 
precede the enclosure, like the Horslip or Windmill Hill 
long barrow to the south (Ashbee et al. 1979), while others 
appear to be roughly contemporary with it, like Millbarrow 
to the north-east (Whittle 1993; Whittle 1994). Numbers 
of flint scatters (Holgate 1988) and some occupations, as 
at Cherhill to the west (Evans and Smith 1983), are known 
within the immediate area, but more systematic search is 
needed and over a wider area. One zone within the area 
which could still yield new features, because the Neolithic 
surface is buried, is the valley bottom (Evans er al. 1993). 
The relationship of the enclosure to its wider setting is 
discussed in chapter 17. 


According to Smith the ‘windmill’ place name derives 
from the positioning of such a structure on one of the 
round barrows on the hilltop, possibly Winterbourne 
Monkton 1 (Smith 1965а, xxvii). 


Principal features of the site (fig. 14, and pl. 3) 
(Alasdair Whittle) 


Excavations have shown the presence of a number of pre- 
enclosure features, including pits, postholes and a grave, 
in the area of the east side of the inner circuit of the 
enclosure and under the bank within the outer ditch circuit 
on the east side of the site. Pits between these two areas 
might also be part of a pre-enclosure phase. 

The outer circuit consists of ditch segments of varying 
length with a bank inside. One notable feature is the way 
the circuit leaves the hilltop on the west side to run below 
the scarp of the hill, which is occupied there by the middle 
circuit. The area enclosed by the middle circuit slopes so 
that the principal outlook is to the north and west. The 
circuit consists of ditch segments of variable length. It 
appears to consist of stretches of longer and shorter 
segments, the latter in some cases almost pit-like. The 
inner circuit, of similar outlook to the middle one, also 
consists of ditch segments of variable length. One notable 
feature is the slight indentation to the north-west, which 
finds parallels elsewhere in southern England (C. Evans 
19882). The site encloses over 8 ha, and the maximum 
diameter across the outer circuit is 360 m. It is therefore 
the largest causewayed enclosure with surviving earth- 
works in the British Isles. Only one other Neolithic 
enclosure, that at the now levelled site of Crofton, is larger, 
covering an area of 28 ha (Lobb 1995). 

To the east of the outer circuit there is a small, square 
ditched enclosure of probable Neolithic date (Smith 
1965a). Within the causewayed enclosure are two upstand- 
ing and at least two ploughed down round barrows; others 
lie outside to the north-east, east and south. The slopes to 
the south of the enc'csure have yielded many thousands of 
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Fig. 14. Summary plan of Windmill Hill, based on the existing plan and the new topographic and geophysical surveys, 
showing also the Keiller ditch segment numbers, the Smith cuttings, and the 1988 trenches (BB and A-F). 


struck flints (Smith 1965a). These were the focus of à 
season of survey and sample excavation in 1993; a report 
will appear separately (Whittle et al. forthcoming). Present 
indications are that some but not many Earlier Neolithic 
pits lie in this area, and that the greater part of the lithic 
assemblage may be of Later rather than Earlier Neolithic 
date. 

Better preservation is to be found across roughly the 
northern half of the enclosure and to its north. Land use to 
the south of the Avebury-Winterbourne Monkton parish 
boundary running across the site was more intensive, from 
at least the eighteenth century into the twentieth century. 


There is also evidence, presented below, for medieval 
ridge-and-furrow in this zone, and virtually all the cuttings 
(thus over the enclosure as a whole) show a Romano- 
British ploughsoil as the tertiary fill (sensu Evans 1990). 

Much of this was already recognised before 1988 
(Smith 19652), but as part of the research reported here 
two new surveys were made, topographical and geo- 
physical, to check details of the enclosure, to look for 
further features within it, and to examine its immediate 
surrounds. The earthwork survey is presented before the 
sub-surface geophysical survey. 
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А new earthwork survey (fig. 15) 
(David McOmish) 


This survey recorded the three partially concentric circuits 
of the causewayed enclosure; ten round barrows, including 
a previously undiscovered example; traces of a field 
system; hollow-ways; and a post-medieval boundary bank. 


Survey method 

The ground survey was carried out using a Wild TC 2000 
Total Station theodolite. Individual survey stations were 
established as a ring traverse around the enclosure and 
field system. Data were computed using Mathshop survey 
software linked to a Calcomp plotter. Detailed measure- 
ments were then added to the framework by taped off-sets. 
The survey was carried out by D. S. McOmish and C. R. 
Lewis. (Comments on the text were kindly provided by 
David Field, Mark Corney and Chris Dunn. The plan was 
drawn by Deborah Cunliffe.) 


The causewayed enclosure 

(SU 086714; NMR No. SU 07 SE 22; former county 
number: Wilts 101; new English Heritage national RSM 
number: 21717) 


Outer circuit. The outer enclosure, 8.45 ha in area, 
measures a maximum 360 m in diameter on its longest, 
north-east/south-west axis. On close inspection the outer 
enclosure is polygonal in shape, and appears to have been 
constructed in a series of short straight sections, which 
vary from 50 m to 120 m in length. 

The enclosure is now most clearly defined at the north- 
east, in the area of Keiller's reconstruction, Here a 
substantial bank is accompanied by an external ditch. The 
bank, in its present form, appears to be a continuous 
feature, surviving to a height of 0.7 m and 5 m across; it 
has an undulating profile. It is unclear whether or not the 
peaks and troughs are original features, but this seems 
unlikely in view of the renovation and reconstruction. 
Although frequent interruptions occur along its course, 
there are no convincing entrance gaps through the bank. 
The possible east-facing double entrance break (fig. 15, 
A), is not a wholly original feature. The southernmost of 
the two breaks may be an original feature but it has clearly 
been widened since the bank terminals on either side of 
the gap are sharply truncated. Additionally, there are traces 
of a slight bank 0.3 m high, crossing the 10 m wide gap to 
the north; this appears to be the vestige of an earlier 
continuous bank underneath. 

Slight traces of the bank survive on the south-eastern 
side of the hill, in an area that has been severely damaged 
by ploughing. The bank has been reduced to a height of 
only 0.1 m above internal ground level and is 10 m wide. 
Elsewhere the enclosure is marked by a continuous, outward 
facing lynchet or terrace which varies between 0.2 m and 
2.3 m in height. The more substantial dimensions are 
recorded on the north-eastern side, to the north of the parish 
boundary, where the enclosure spills over the edge of the 


natural escarpment; lesser dimensions are recorded along 
the plough-damaged south and western sectors. 

An external ditch survives intermittently around much 
of the northern part of the enclosure. Quarrying has 
destroyed a short stretch, 120 m long, to the north of the 
Winterbourne Monkton 3 round barrow. North of the 
reservoir, in an area excavated and subsequently restored 
by Keiller, the ditch survives as a continuous hollow 4 m 
wide. Along its base there are numerous interruptions 
defining deeper pockets of ditch 2-10 m in length, sur- 
viving to a depth of 0.3 m. Elsewhere, where excavation 
has not taken place, the ditch is represented by a series of 
elongated depressions, 4 m wide, 2-14 m in length and up 
to 0.5 m deep. In places, especially on the north-west, the 
causewayed ditch is accompanied by an external lynchet, 
measuring 0.3 m in height. This is either the remains of an 
outer, though now much damaged, bank, or more likely, 
given the presence of a field system in this area, the 
remains of a slight negative lynchet. 


Middle circuit. The middle circuit is almost circular in 
plan and measures 220 m in diameter; it encloses an area 
of 3.32 ha. It is of a much slighter construction than the 
outer enclosure and survives to its greatest height north of 
the parish boundary, particularly on the east, where it has 
been excavated and subsequently restored by Keiller. This 
is visible now as a shallow trench, 1.5-3 m wide and up to 
0.2 m deep. There are frequent interruptions along its 
course, caused by deeper ditch or pit segments, which are 
0.5 m deep at most. Beyond the areas excavated, princip- 
ally on the north and north-west, the original course of the 
enclosure survives as a series of irregular elongated pit or 
ditch segments up to 4 m wide and 0.3 m deep. In places, 
these are flanked internally by a slight lynchet, 0.3 m in 
height, which may be the last traces of a now destroyed 
internal bank. South of the parish boundary the enclosure 
circuit seems to survive only intermittently as a slight 
outward facing lynchet 0.2 m high. 

One possible entrance into the enclosure was recorded 
during the survey. This faces north and consists of a gap, 
16 m across, between ditch or pit segments (fig. 15, B). 


Inner circuit. The enclosure does not occupy the highest 
point on the hilltop, with the centre of the inner enclosure 
lying some distance to the north of the summit. The inner 
enclosure is sub-circular in plan with a slight indentation 
on the north-western side and encloses an area of 0.52 ha. 
It is the slightest of the three enclosures and is the one 
which has been most extensively excavated. At least 75 
percent of the ditch circuit has been excavated, together 
with the eastern half of the interior. Only the short section 
of ditch forming the western side of the enclosure appears 
undisturbed. 

Overall the ditch consists of a discontinuous hollow, 2 
m wide, which survives to a depth of 0.2 m. Within its 
bottom there are numerous deeper segments which tend to 
be narrower and measure 1—1.5 m wide and up to 0.4 m in 
depth. Occasional causeways are evident; they vary in 
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Fig. 15. Topographic survey by RCHME in 1988 of the enclosure and its immediate surroundings. 
© crown copyright RCHME. 
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width from 1—3 m. It is not clear whether those visible in 
the eastern half of the enclosure are original features or the 
result of the excavations. 


Round barrows 

A total of ten round barrows were recorded during the 
survey. All but one of these, that at SU 08817129, have 
been previously recorded and the nomenclature used here 
will follow that established by Grinsell in the Victoria 
County History of Wiltshire (Grinsell 1957). 

The barrow group includes bowl, bell, saucer and 
possible disc variants, arranged in a dispersed linear 
fashion. The largest examples, Winterbourne Monkton | 
and 2, occupy the highest point of the hill and are very 
conspicuous landscape features. The others, placed on 
false-crests on the gentle east-facing slope overlooking the 
Winterbourne valley, are also prominent features when 
viewed from below. Three of the barrows, Winterbourne 
Monkton 2 and 3, and Avebury 44a, clearly impinge upon 
the middle and outer circuits of the enclosure. The barrows 
are listed and described in the appendix below. 


Field system 

Slight remains of a field system are present on much of the 
steep, north-facing slope to the north of the outer Neolithic 
enclosure within Winterbourne Monkton parish. Numer- 
ous north-facing lynchets, now spread, generally follow 
the contour of the hill with the most substantial surviving 
to a height of 2 m. Transverse field boundaries at right 
angles to these are visible as a series of very slight scarps, 
0.1 m high. These define small rectangular fields which 
range in area from 0.1—0.8 ha. The overall morphology of 
this field system suggests that it is of prehistoric or Roman 
origin. It is likely that similar fields also extended across 
the south-facing slopes of the hill in Avebury parish, but 
have been destroyed by ploughing. Ridge-and-furrow 
cultivation of medieval or post-medieval date is visible on 
aerial photographs, and perhaps on the geophysical plots, 
though it was not included in the earthwork survey, over 
much of the southern part of the hilltop and this has been 
truncated by a series of parallel modern drainage features 
(again not surveyed). There is no sign of further enclosure 
circuits. 


Other features 

A hollowed trackway approaches the site from the north- 
west and impinges upon the outer circuit of the enclosure. 
This holloway is in turn bisected by the boundary bank 
which separates the parishes of Winterbourne Monkton 
and Avebury. This survives as a low bank 1—2 m wide and 
up to 0.3 m in height, with a slight and intermittent ditch 
1.5 m wide and 0.2 m deep on the northern side. Another 
slightly hollowed track approaches the site from the east 
and enters the enclosure through the gap in the outer circuit 
(о the south of round barrow Winterbourne Monkton 3. 


Discussion 

The most striking feature of the multiple enclosure com- 
plex at Windmill Hill relates to its topographical position- 
ing. All three enclosures are centred some distance (over 
40 m) to the north of the hill summit, and the middle and 
outer circuits spill dramatically over the well-defined 
northern edge of the chalk ridge. Indeed, it is possible that 
these enclosures are sited on a false crest perhaps to 
provide, or afford, a prospect to or from the lower-lying 
areas to the north and north-west. False-crest siting is a 
common feature in the positioning of, for instance, many 
burial mounds including Neolithic long mounds, and is 
usually regarded as a deliberate attempt to maximise the 
visual impact of the burial mound placing it at a point 
where it appears, from the valley bottom, to be on the 
horizon (Dunn 1988, 36). Thus, when seen from a lower 
altitude, the feature becomes conspicuous, as the whole of 
its profile is outlined against the sky. This implies that the 
contemporary landscape was relatively open and allowed 
this form of related visibility, an argument which may or 
may not be applicable in the case of the enclosures at 
Windmill Hill. Nonetheless, the enclosures here dominate 
the skyline when seen from the north, east and west and it 
seems reasonable to conjecture that, at the very least, 
defence or fear of attack were not over-riding considera- 
tions in the planning and construction of the enclosure 
boundaries. 

The circuit of each enclosure has a slightly different 
morphology, although this may, of course, relate to the 
effects of subsequent land-use, damage and excavation. It 
is clear, however, that moving from the interior outwards, 
the enclosure boundaries become more substantial, with 
the outer circuit being the most monumental. There are no 
banks or ramparts associated with the inner and middle 
circuits, for instance, and it is unclear whether or not banks 
originally accompanied all of the ditch segments. Smith 
has suggested that the asymmetrical silting of the inner 
and middle ditches does point to the existence of internal 
banks (1965a, 5); this is debated below (Chapters 4 and 
7). 

Although the monument on first impression appears to 
have been causewayed, and the magnetometer survey 
indicates gaps in the outer ditch, earthwork survey suggests 
that the outer enclosure bank may in fact have been 
continuous. It is unfortunate that the best preserved 
sections of the bank are those that have been reconstructed 
by Keiller, so a definitive statement as to their original 
condition is difficult. It may be interesting to note that a 
recent RCHME survey of the causewayed enclosure at 
Whitesheet Hill, Wiltshire, has shown there to be a slight 
but continuous bank underneath the interrupted rampart 
(RCHME forthcoming). Continuously ditched and banked 
Neolithic enclosures are known elsewhere in southern 
England, being recorded, for instance, at Court Hill and 
Bury Hill, West Sussex (Bedwin 1984). 

The enclosure complex at a later stage formed the focus 
for an extensive group of round barrows. Ten burial 
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mounds were surveyed and these are arranged in a dis- 
persed linear alignment, on a roughly east-west axis. 
Geophysical survey (see below) indicates the presence of 
one or two ring ditches which may be the remnants of 
other barrows. As has been stated, at least three of the 
barrows impinge upon the enclosure circuits, and this 
general association between Neolithic enclosures and 
round barrow cemeteries is a commonly repeated one 
(Barber et al. 1999; cf. Woodward and Woodward 1996). 
At Whitesheet Hill, for example, several barrows are 
located in the vicinity of the enclosure and one of these, 
Kilmington 4 (Grinsell 1957, 179), overlies the ditch of 
the causewayed enclosure. 

The effect of the later episodes of ploughing on the 
hilltop undoubtedly contributes to the slight nature of the 
earlier remains. It is difficult to date the origin of this field 
system with any precision, but the tertiary ploughsoil of 
Romano-British date in the ditches may be noted. That 
this episode of ploughing was long-lived is suggested by 
the substantial size of the associated field boundaries. They 
themselves appear to have been over-ploughed, probably 
in recent times, since much of the survey area retained 
slight traces of ridge-and-furrow. 


Appendix: round barrows on Windmill Hill 


Winterbourne Monkton parish 

No. 1; SU 087097140; NMR No, 50075Е 21. Bowl barrow c. 
34 m in diameter surviving to a height of 1.8 m and 
surrounded by a ditch 5 m wide and up to 0.4 m deep. A 
partial break or ledge c. 0.5 m from the markedly flat-topped 
summit suggests that the mound profile is not original and 
has seen some alteration. It is possible that this is the site of 
the mill mentioned by Smith (1965a, xxvii). 

No. 2; SU 08667137; NMR No. SUOTSE 21. Bell barrow c. 22 
m in diameter and c. 3 m high; it is separated from the 
enclosing ditch by a berm, 4 m wide. The ditch, which varies 
between 2-5 m in width, is up to 1 m deep and is interrupted 
by numerous shallow causeways. It appears to impinge upon 
the line of the middle circuit of the Neolithic enclosure and 
is further overlain by the Winterbourne Monkton-A vebury 
parish boundary bank. 

No. 3; SU 08857141; NMR No. SUOTSE 16. Bowl barrow c. 25 
m in diameter, 2 m high is partially enclosed by an interrupted 
ditch, in places, 4 m wide and up to 0.8 m deep. This barrow 
overlies the ditch of the outer circuit of the enclosure. 

No, 4; SU 08917144; NMR No. SUO7SE 16. Grinsell records 
this as а saucer barrow (1957, 224). Survey suggests, 
however, that it may be a small disc barrow. It consists of a 
low mound 10 m in diameter, standing to a height of 1 m, 
placed on a circular platform 18 m wide. This is enclosed by 
a continuous ditch 5 m wide and 0.6 m deep with an external 
bank 2 m wide and 0.3 m in height above ground level. 

No, 4a; SU 08957146; NMR No. SUOTSE 16. Saucer barrow 
consisting of a low spread oval mound 15 m long (maxi- 
mum). The surrounding ditch is 6 m wide and up to 0.3 m 
deep with traces of an external bank, 2 m wide and 0.2 т 
high, surrounding it on all but the north-western side. 


Avebury parish 

No. 44a; SU 08637135; NMR No. SUOTSE 21. Bowl barrow 
reduced by ploughing to a low sub-circular mound, 20 m in 
diameter, standing to a height of 0.5 m. The associated ring 
ditch shown by the magnetometer survey lies within the line 
of the middle ditch. 

No. 44b; SU 08607130; NMR No. 50075Е 21. Bowl barrow 
severely damaged by ploughing; it survives as a low sub- 
circular mound, 17 m in diameter, and 0.3 m high. 

Мо. 44c; SU 08717110, Bowl barrow reduced by ploughing and 
bisected by a modern fence line. Only the eastern half 
survives as a semi-circular mound 18 m wide and up to 0.3 
m high. 

No. 45; SU 08877135; ММК No. SUOTSE 16. Bowl barrow, 
now sub-rectangular in shape with a maximum diameter of 
23 m. The mound, where best preserved, stands to a height 
of 2 m and is enclosed by a ditch which varies from 1.5-3 m 
in width and 0.3 m in depth. The parish boundary bank has 
encroached upon the western half of the site. 

SU 08817129. Bowl barrow (?) recorded for the first time. Oval 
in plan with a maximum length of 22 m. [t has been reduced 
by ploughing to a height of 0.2 m. 


Geophysical survey (figs 16-18) (Andrew David) 


Introduction 

Non-destructive site investigation has a long history at 
Windmill Hill. Early this century the site had originally 
been identified by observation on the ground of faint 
earthworks and also by the presence of worked flints in the 
topsoil (Kendall 1914). When Keiller later came to investi- 
gate the hilltop (1925-29) he not only employed aerial 
photography but also made extensive use of a probe, the 
first results of which he excitedly reported to Harold St 
George Gray in a letter dated Sth May 1925: ‘...we spent 
our time, since the weather was too bad to survey, in 
probing for further pits with a long, sharp, skewer-like 
device, which I had designed and had made in London. 
The result was quite remarkable and far surpassed thump- 
ing (bosing: Atkinson 1953) in certainty and accuracy' 
(ms at Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). Probing was 
the simple but very effective method that later allowed 
much of the unexcavated detail of the outer and middle 
circuits to be plotted (Smith 1965a, fig. 3). 

Since these early days several other methods of archae- 
ological prospecting have been developed and are now a 
commonplace in site exploration (A. Clark 1996). Amongst 
the most successful of these geophysical techniques are 
resistivity and magnetometer survey. It was the latter that 
was used at Windmill Hill, in conjunction with the topo- 
graphic survey described above, and partly in advance of 
the subsequent excavations. It was hoped that such survey, 
by covering the entire enclosure, would not only confirm 
and perhaps amplify the earlier evidence for sub-surface 
features but might also locate other features in areas not 
previously examined. 

Magnetometer survey was chosen, not only because of 
the relative speed with which it can be conducted, but 
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Fig. 16. Greyscale plot of magnetometer survey. 


because of its well proven ability to locate features cut into 
chalk, especially when these are associated with previous 
occupation. Newly developed and very sensitive magneto- 
meters had recently become available alongside much 
improved data treatment procedures. Resistivity survey, 
whilst benefiting from similar advances, and despite its 
effectiveness elsewhere in the Avebury area (Ucko et al. 
1991), is nevertheless a more time-consuming method and 
is vulnerable to seasonal variation in soil moisture. For 
these reasons, and on account of the nature of the features 
to be expected on Windmill Hill, it was not attempted 
there and full reliance was placed instead on magnetic 
survey. 


Method 
Altogether, some 10.6 ha were surveyed, covering most of 


the area encompassed by the causewayed enclosure ditches 
(see fig. 16). The fenced area containing the two upstand- 
ing barrows on the hill summit was not surveyed, however, 
nor were other small areas near the edges of the enclosure 
where modern magnetic interference was excessive. A grid 
of 30 m squares was established over the remaining area 
and surveyed with a Geoscan FM36 fluxgate gradiometer. 
The instrument was carried along successive 30 m traverses, 
1.0 m apart, with readings logged every 25 cm. The data 
thus accumulated was periodically downloaded on to a 
portable computer and the entire dataset was subsequently 
processed at the Ancient Monuments Laboratory (AML). 
The fieldwork was conducted at intervals between 1988 
and 1993. 

In addition, samples of topsoil were extracted at 10m 
intervals along two of the grid axes (7/8 and H/I) crossing 
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Fig. 17. Interpretation of magnetometer survey. Anomalies identified as pits and ditches are outlined; interrupted or dashed 
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agricultural features. 


the hilltop at right angles to each other. These samples 
were later measured for magnetic susceptibility (MS) to 
provide supporting information for the interpretation of 
the magnetometer survey. 

Full details of all the technical procedures used, as well 
as the complete data archive, are available for consultation 
at the AML. 


Results 

The magnetic information is illustrated here (figs 16 and 
18) as a greyscale plot which depicts the raw data follow- 
ing the removal of responses to spurious items of ferrous 


litter. Positive magnetic anomalies are represented as white 
or pale in tone, whilst negative anomalies are darker. An 
interpretation of this plot is shown in fig. 17, 


The ditch circuits 

Excepting the anomalies generated by recent intrusions, 
the magnetic response over the hilltop is extremely weak, 
with variations mostly confined within a range of less than 
3 nanotesla (nT). Within this narrow range it is neverthe- 
less possible to identify a number of significant features, 
in particular the ditch circuits themselves. Most of the 
inner ditch has been excavated and the response to ferrous 
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Fig. 18. Greyscale plot of magnetometer survey data overlain on the earthwork survey. 


debris in the backfill is clear. The unexcavated portion, to 
the west, can now be shown to run an approximately 
straight course between Keiller's trenches XVII and VI 
(grid square 5H). An obvious causeway has been located 
about 0 m to the west of Inner Ditch Trench VI, coincident 
with that observed by the topographic survey. Further 
northwards along the unexcavated circuit the magnetic 
evidence suggests that causeways, if present, are likely to 
be very narrow or highly degraded. Whilst the magnetic 
evidence is thus suggestive of an uncharacteristically long 
segment here, the conflicting results of probing (Smith 
1965a, fig. 3) indicate that this portion of the ditch circuit 
is broken by three causeways. Topographic survey indi- 
cates that there 15 perhaps one causeway (fig. 15). 

The middle enclosure ditch is fully depicted for the first 
time, and in particular the survey data confirm the pre- 
viously inferred south-western portion of its circuit. 
However, the actual course of the ditch here lies up to 
some 15 m to the north-east of the conjectural route (Smith 
1965a, fig. 3), lending the middle circuit a more nearly 
circular outline than had been thought earlier. Detailed 


plots of grid square 6E allowed for the accurate positioning 
of Trench D in 1988. 

As expected, the middle ditch is interrupted by cause- 
ways although only the wider of these can be distinguished 
with confidence. Very narrow or degraded causeways, 
especially where these are numerous and closely spaced, 
are difficult to single out from the magnetic data alone. It 
nevertheless seems clear that both the magnetic survey 
and the topographic survey are in general agreement and 
have detected more detail than probing. It was already 
acknowledged that the probe could miss the narrowest 
causeways (Smith 1965a, 5). The concordance between 
the results of probing and magnetometer survey is gener- 
ally very good, as seen for instance in the circuit between 
Middle Ditch Trenches XII and XI. Thus, whilst obvious 
causeways have been indicated on the unprobed part of 
the circuit, to the south-west, it is possible that minor gaps 
or vestigial causeways are too small to be resolved. This 
same caution applies to the inner circuit as well. 

The outer circuit has been detected as a series of broader, 
more robust, and apparently less disconnected series of 
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linear anomalies. The alignment is particularly distinct for 
the 420 m or so along its southern portion between grid 
squares 5B and 12K. Despite the clarity of this section it is 
again difficult to be certain of identifying causeways. Many 
of the gaps indicated on the interpretation plan must be 
admitted to be conjectural. That indicated in grid square 
12H, for instance, has no equivalent break in the bank at 
this point. Indeed there is only one instance in this part of 
the outer circuit, in grid square 7B, where an apparent 
causeway is matched by a break in the bank as defined by 
the topographic survey. Elsewhere, the congruence between 
causeways and gaps in the bank, if present, may have been 
obscured by the possible subsequent development of the 
bank as a lynchet (for discussion of the topography of the 
outer circuit, see this chapter above). 

The situation is slightly clearer to the north where both 
magnetic data and probing clearly indicate causeways 
south-west of Outer Ditch Trench II (grid squares 3M, 2L 
and 2K), Tracing the circuit further around (anti-clock- 
wise) between grid squares 1J and 2E, below the brow of 
the hill, the definition of the anomaly fades away almost 
beyond recognition. There is also some discrepancy with 
the results of probing in this area since the magnetic data 
indicate quite firmly that there is no gap in the ditch in grid 
square 1I. Where the magnetic signal is at its most indistinct, 
south of grid line I/H, topographic survey is suggestive of 
the presence of many short ditch segments, as in the adjacent 
sector of the middle circuit. Further around, in grid square 
3D, the magnetic data picks up the outer ditch again and a 
causeway has been located there. The remainder of the 
circuit, between Outer Ditch Trenches II and V, has not 
been detected owing to previous excavation, quarrying and 
other modern activities. 

All three ditch circuits, then, have been detected more 
or less clearly and on the whole do not diverge significantly 
from expectations. Apart from confirming this basic 
outline it was hoped that magnetometer survey would, in 
addition, provide clues as to the presence of any other 
features within or adjacent to the enclosures which might 
throw further light on the Neolithic use of the hilltop. 
Keiller had of course located a cluster of pits (1—35) near 
the centre of the site, as well as other isolated pits, and a 
square enclosure eastward of the outer ditch. Causewayed 
enclosures elsewhere have been shown to contain a variety 
of internal features. 


Internal features 

Examination of the plot in fig. 16 immediately makes it 
clear that very few, if any, very major internal features that 
could reasonably be associated with the causewayed 
enclosure are present. Excepting certain later and more 
modern features (see below) the hilltop appears to be 
without convincing evidence for major surviving features. 
Unfortunately, this is not to say that significant features do 
not exist particularly where these may be small and/or 
shallow or where their fill is non-magnetic (backfilled 
chalk, for instance). Post-holes, stake-holes, graves, small 


and shallow pits or gullies will probably have remained 
undetected. Fig. 17 very cautiously indicates the position 
of small and slight anomalies that might indicate the 
presence of features such as pits. However, most of these 
are so indeterminate and close to the threshold of back- 
ground magnetic ‘noise’ (particularly within the inner and 
middle circuits), that this interpretation must be highly 
tentative. Stray iron objects in the soil can also produce 
confusing anomalies at times although it has been possible 
to recognise and discount most of these. It is questionable 
as to whether or not the survey would have detected the 
central pit cluster (Keiller's pits 1-35), or the square 
enclosure and its associated pits. All that it is possible to 
say with some confidence is that larger features of over a 
metre in diameter, and with a filling at least as magnetic as 
that within the ditch circuits, are unlikely to have been 
missed. 

With this last statement in mind there are a small 
number of such anomalies which might be pits compar- 
able to some of those already known to have existed on 
the hilltop (e.g. Keiller's pits 36, 37, 63, 41, 42). At least 
four of the latter (36, 37, 41, 42) may have been con- 
temporary with the primary occupation and had fillings 
similar to those of the enclosure ditches, pits 41 and 42 in 
particular containing refuse and hearth sweepings (Smith 
1965a, 29). The positioning of the latter appears random, 
roughly intermediate between the inner and middle (36, 
37) and middle and outer ditches (41, 42). The few 
magnetic anomalies which may be responses to similar 
features are widely and sparsely scattered but with an 
apparent tendency to be located away from the core of 
the site, nearer its periphery, for instance in grid squares 
5C, 8C, 9D, 6M, 7M and perhaps at the intersection of 
2L, 3L, 2K and 3K. 

Apart from these suggestive individual anomalies there 
are slight indications that elsewhere there may be clusters 
of pits, although nowhere can these be reliably distin- 
guished from more recent magnetic activity. Promising 
areas include that on the inner edge of the outer circuit in 
grid squares 3M and 4M (significantly close to Keiller's 
late Neolithic-'Beaker' pits 60-63), and in the general area 
to the south and south-east of the two summit barrows 
(e.g. in grid square 10H). 

Apart from such anomalies, which — if genuine — may 
or may not be pits, there are other anomalies which more 
certainly represent prehistoric activity on the hill. More 
obvious are the ring ditches of two former barrows, the 
approximate positions of which were already known 
(Smith 1965a, fig. 3), and which have been partially 
detected in grid squares 8F and 8D-9D exactly where 
topographic survey has also located their remnant mounds 
(see above). The southernmost of the two has a diameter 
of nearly 30 m and may therefore have been comparable in 
stature to those that survive to the north-east. A third and 
smaller ring ditch, previously unrecorded, with a diameter 
of approximately 15 m, has been detected at the junction 
of grid squares 9E and 9F. Each of these three ring ditches 
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is associated with slight magnetic 'noise' which may 
indicate some interference with them in the past. 

A small number of extremely weakly defined linear 
anomalies, perhaps insubstantial ditches or gullies, have 
been cautiously indicated by dashed lines on fig. 17. These 
are again at the limit of detectability and their validity and 
archaeological significance must remain uncertain. 


Recent features 

Now that all the apparently prehistoric aspects of the mag- 
netometer data have been discussed it remains briefly to 
draw attention to the geophysical evidence for more recent 
activity. This category includes the curious and roughly 
rectangular-shaped anomaly, with dimensions of some 12 
m by 5 m, that lies across the outer ditch alignment in grid 
square 100. Topographic survey (fig. 15) reveals that this 
coincides with a gap in the bank and a slight depression. 
Whilst the date of this feature is therefore uncertain and it 
has no obvious analogue to this author's knowledge, there 
is a temptation to suggest that it is a modern intrusion, 
perhaps an unrecorded excavation. The presence there of 
burnt material in some form also seems probable. 

The most distinct amongst the anomalies located by the 
survey are those that are perhaps least relevant to the 
interpretation of the site: these include the alignments of 
ferrous disturbance that distinguish the positions of former 
fences, particularly those that once defined the parish 
boundary. Another previous fence alignment, although 
much less pronounced, runs south-eastwards from its 
junction with the parish boundary at grid square 8F. These 
field boundaries were all extant at the time of the Keiller 
excavations and the parish boundary remains as a distinct 
earthwork. Keiller's excavations themselves have left a 
substantial magnetic signature, as it was clearly his practice 
to backfill the emptied ditches with miscellaneous ferrous 
litter as well as soil, The site of the open area excavation 
within the inner circuit is 'clean', however, and indistin- 
guishable from non-excavated areas. Other modern inter- 
ference has been caused by two pipes leading downhill 
from the water tank, the effects of the quarrying at the 
north-eastern perimeter of the enclosure, and at the site of 
a former temporary agricultural building in and around 
grid square 3E. Items of iron litter are thinly distributed 
over the rest of the hilltop but tend to concentrate nearer 
the more major intrusions. 

Of rather more interest but nonetheless ‘modern’ in 
origin is the magnetic evidence for trackways and former 
cultivation. Two hollow-ways are visible as faint positive 
magnetic anomalies: one approaching the outer ditch at an 
oblique angle, seen in grid square 2E and also as а 
topographic feature (апа in Smith 19654, fig. 3), and the 
other between the middle and outer circuits north of the 
former boundary fence, in grid squares 1 1L, 10K and 10], 
but invisible as a topographic feature. It nevertheless 
appears to be an extension of a hollowed trackway, 
detected by the earthwork survey, which approaches the 
enclosure from the east, apparently entering it through a 


gap in the bank in grid square 11L. A third trackway 
approaches the site from the south-west and has been 
detected as a dual alignment running between grid squares 
5A and 4E. Although invisible at the surface this is 
probably a heavily rutted farm track, now erased from the 
surface, servicing the former building referred to above. 

The evidence for cultivation is very distinctive and is 
markedly restricted to that part of the hillside south of the 
parish boundary. The two former fields are each criss- 
crossed by alternating positive and negative magnetic 
anomalies; both fields are traversed by a series of negative 
alignments spaced at 25 m intervals. In the northerly field 
these are crossed by an orthogonal series of similar 
anomalies, spaced about 30 m apart, giving a rectangular 
lattice with units of approximately 30 m by 25 m. An 
identical lattice of positive anomalies is offset halfway 
between both sets of negative lines, giving a unit of roughly 
15 m by 12 m. The southerly field has a similar but skewed 
pattern of alignments; such a pattern is too widely spaced, 
too rigidly geometric, and the individual anomalies too 
narrow, to support its interpretation entirely as ridge-and- 
furrow cultivation (cf. Ucko et al. 1991, pl. 63). Aerial 
photography of the hilltop in 1929 (Smith 1965а, pl. I), as 
well as surface observation (see above), does nevertheless 
reveal a more convincing appearance of ridge-and-furrow 
congruent with one direction of the magnetic pattern. It 
therefore seems probable that both medieval and more 
recent patterns (perhaps related to drainage operations) 
are superimposed. 


Conclusions 

The magnetometer survey, taken together with the detailed 
new topographic survey, has usefully refined our know- 
ledge of the disposition and survival of archaeological 
features on Windmill Hill. Both lines of evidence, topo- 
graphic and magnetic, have relied upon the recogition of 
more or less subtle patterns in essentially very subdued 
datasets. This is especially true of the magnetic data in 
which the range of contrasts is extremely slight, despite a 
high average topsoil magnetic susceptibility (75.5 x 10 
SI/Kg: based on measurements from 95 samples). This 
generally high level of magnetic susceptibility lends some 
support to the impression noted above that the magnetic 
survey is unlikely to have missed any large earth-filled 
features. However, small and poorly contrasted features 
will not have been detectable. 

It is interesting to note that individual magnetic sus- 
ceptibility values from the two sample transects (see 
above) reveal a wide range of variation (range: max. 134.5 
x 10* SUKg, тіп. 20.1 x 10 SI/Kg), and that such 
variation appears to be systematic in places. For instance, 
there are consistently above-average values in the south- 
westetn part of the hilltop where the sample transect 
crosses between the inner and outer ditch circuits. 
Although such variations are more likely to reflect the 
historic use of the landscape rather than any prehistoric 
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signature, it would nonetheless be of interest at some future This aside, and given the extremely slight level of 
date to obtain a comprehensive coverage of magnetic magnetic response to the gradiometer on Windmill Hill, it 
susceptibility values from the entire hilltop in order to is remarkable that much has been detected at all, let alone 
explore this issue further. in the detail that has been achieved. 
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Keiller as a field archaeologist 


Because the work at Windmill Hill and Avebury never saw 
publication during his lifetime, or under his name, Keiller's 
position as a field archaeologist has largely been neglected 
in accounts of British archaeology between the wars. He 
was a figure that spanned two archaeological traditions, 
that ofthe late nineteenth-century legacy of Pitt Rivers, and 
the emerging professionalism and functionalism of the inter- 
war years (C. Evans 1989). Keiller came to Windmill Hill 
as anovice excavator with grand intentions and an appetite 
to learn (figs 19—20; and see also figs 3—6). The five seasons 
of work on the enclosure chart his early development as a 
field archaeologist, initially guided by Harold St. George 
Gray, and then gradually gaining enough personal con- 
fidence and expertise (not to mention frustration with Gray) 
to take on the direction of the excavation himself. Unlike 
Gray, whose lack of self-critical approach can be seen in 
the continued use throughout his career of the same 
excavation methods that he learnt as assistant to Pitt Rivers 
(Bowden 1991, 164), Keiller's fascination with precision 
and an openness to new techniques (also seen with his work 
on aerial photography and stone implement petrology 
(Piggott 1965)) resulted in continual improvement and 
standardisation in digging and recording. 

Inevitably, Keiller's methodology owed much to that of 
Gray (and by extension Pitt Rivers), including the use of a 
spit-digging technique (see fig. 27), the recording of finds 
according to level, and the rather minimal use of vertical 
sections. His improvements to this came in the employment 
of more systematic excavation strategies and recording 
methods (the abundant use of photography and high 
precision survey, for example), alongside a keen eye for 
detail and trench discipline. On a visit to the site in 1929, 
the orderly layout of the Windmill Hill trenches impressed 
the young Stuart Piggott, who during 1928 and 1930 worked 
as a volunteer with the Curwens at The Trundle. Piggott's 
layingoutofatrench at The Trundle in the ‘Keiller manner’, 
rectilinear with neatly cut and stacked turf, prompted 


Reginald Smith to remark ‘уегу marmaladish' (Piggott 
1983, 30). 

Whilst in the field technically superior to many of his 
contemporaries, Keiller appears to have been uncomfor- 
table when it came to interpretation and synthesis. The 
surviving notebooks and correspondence relating to Wind- 
mill Hill give remarkably little insight into Keiller's 
thoughts on the function of the enclosure, activities within 
it, or of its relationship to contemporary sites in the region. 
Windmill Hill generated considerable excitement largely 
due to the then unparalleled stratified assemblages of 
pottery, lithics and faunal remains recovered from the 
ditches, which were instrumental in the creation of a 
sequence for the British Neolithic. But an account pre- 
sented to the First International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Sciences details finds but little else 
(Keiller 1934). In line with contemporary opinion, it may 
have been tacitly accepted that the enclosure represented 
an occupation site, with habitation taking place within the 
ditches (C. Evans 19882). Keiller must certainly have been 


Fig. 19. Alexander Keiller weighing finds 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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Fig. 20. Excavation scene, possibly of the Middle Ditch; ? Keiller and Gray on the spoilheap, 
Young in the foreground (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


aware of current thinking given his wide-ranging contacts 
within the British archaeological establishment (there are 
numerous letters to and from key players such as Crawford, 
Childe and Sir Charles Peers in the Keiller archive in 
Avebury Museum). Much of the interpretative direction 
and academic context for Keiller's later excavations, at 
Avebury, Lanhill (Keiller and Piggott 1938) and the 
Badshot long barrow (Keiller and Piggott 1939), was 
probably provided by his brilliant assistant Stuart Piggott, 
who worked with the Morven Institute from 1933 until the 
outbreak of war. 


Excavation strategy at Windmill Hill 


Kendall's excavations were limited to one small section of 
the outer ditch south-east of OD I (Smith 1965a, 1). 
Keiller's work began in 1925 with the examination of 
selected parts of the outer, middle and inner circuits; the 
last two newly discovered (fig. 14). The initial season 
included the sectioning of three large ditch segments (OD 
I, MD I and ID, the partial excavation of five medium- 
sized ditches (MD IV, ID I, II, III and IV), and the total 
excavation of three smaller (MD III, ID V and VI). The 
1926 season was more ambitious, targeting two large 
segments, OD II and ID VII, for complete excavation. 
1927 involved the excavation of remaining sections of the 
ditch on the south side of the inner circuit first dug in 1925 
(ID IV to II), and the completion of a stretch of the middle 
circuit from MD IV to II. By this stage a policy appears to 
have been formulated to work around the ditch circuits 
systematically, beginning with the eastern half of the 
enclosure. 1928 saw the excavation of one segment of the 
inner ditch (ID VIID, one of the outer (the remainder of 
OD D) and four consecutive sections of the middle (MD I 
to IX). The pace of work increased in 1929 with the total 
excavation of a substantial outer ditch segment (OD III), 
two large middle ditch segments (X and XI) and eight of 


the inner ditch (ID IX to XVI), along with the stripping of 
a large part of the interior of the inner enclosure on its 
eastern side (Smith 1965а, pl. 1). By this stage the policy 
was one of working systematically around the circuits in 
an anti-clockwise manner, a strategy later adopted for the 
excavations in the interior of Avebury (Smith 1965a, 188— 
91). In total, 145 m of inner, 144 m of middle, and 85 m of 
the outer circuit were excavated. In addition, several 
isolated Neolithic pits were located by bowsing and dug 
during the 1925-27 seasons, and a square earthwork 
enclosure 40 m to the east of OD V was discovered and 
totally excavated during 1928 (Smith 1965a, 30-33). The 
stripping of the large area within the interior of the inner 
circuit in 1929 probably represented a systematic approach 
to the discovery of pits, following the chance encounter of 
several during the excavation of ID VIII to X. 


The recording of Keiller 


Kendall had made very schematic notes and sketches of 
his cuttings, some of which survive. These are not very 
informative. Gray kept a site diary and site notebooks 
throughout the 1925-27 seasons (held with the archive in 
Avebury Museum). The latter concentrate on finds of 
artefacts, but say little on the whole about animal bone 
finds or deposits, nor much about stratigraphy, which is 
referred to as self-evident from sections. The few surviving 
sections are schematic, and at the very small scale of 5 feet 
to 1 inch. After Gray's departure, the rate of recovery of 
finds improved, and re-excavated segments yielded finds 
missed earlier. (In the re-excavation in 1937 of ID VII, in 
excess of 200 sherds, 440 flint flakes and 60 flint tools 
were found in the backfill, along with animal bones and 
several pieces of worked chalk and sarsen.) After 1925 
attention was paid increasingly to animal bone deposits, 
though descriptions in the site notebooks remain general- 
ised. Photos show some bone groups re-assembled on the 
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surface (for example from layer 5 of MD VII), as well as 
in situ. The ditches were now dug in pre-determined 
horizontal spits (surface-0.8, 0.8—1.4, 1.4-2.3, 2.3-3.5 
feet, and so on). 

During the 1928 and 1929 seasons, the method was 
refined, principally by the removal of the ditch fill in 
uniform spits one foot deep and the recording of the 
stratigraphy and major finds groups within each spit on a 
series of ‘layer charts’. Longer lengths of ditch were dug 
as a series of consecutive segments (e.g. ID XV, MD X 
and XI, and OD I and III). Vertical sections were photo- 
graphed and levelled. Contour plans of the emptied ditch 
segments were then produced at a scale of 10 feet to 1 
inch. There is some formal description of stratigraphy in 
the site notebooks, but often the details are only implied or 
referred to obliquely. Especially in the secondary fill, 
material from several different layers might have been 
included in a single spit, particularly where the fill was 
asymmetrical. From 1928-29 there is a small series of 
levelled sections (not previously drawn up) for ID XV, 
MD X, and OD I and III. Recording was perhaps at its best 
in 1929, for which the majority of the field notebooks 
survive, along with several sections and contour plans. 
Significant finds and associated groups of material were 
frequently three-dimensionally recorded. Apart from this, 
the most systematic surviving records, completed after the 
excavations, are the finds catalogues. Ditch contour plans 
and photographs constitute the remaining part of the 
archive (Smith 1965a, 3). A large part of the archive, 
including all Keiller's layer charts, a number of the site 
notebooks, several of the finds catalogues and specialist 
reports, along with page proofs of unpublished monograph 
reports, disappeared in the late 1940s. 

Despite the deficiencies of recording during the excava- 
tions and the losses suffered since, it is clear that more 
detail can be added to Smith's excellent general descrip- 
tion of the results of Keiller's work (Smith 1965a). In 
particular, it is possible to appreciate variation in the 
spatial occurrence of both stratigraphic features and finds 
deposits. To this in fact reasonably detailed record can be 
added the results from the 1957—58 excavations, designed 
to enable and facilitate publication of Keiller's work, and 
from those of 1988. This chapter sets out what can be 
added to Smith's account of Keiller's work, concentrating 
principally on the ditches. 


Ditch infill processes and terminology 


In both this chapter and the following discussion of the 
1988 ditch cuttings, the question of ditch infill is con- 
sidered principally with reference to natural processes 
(Evans 1990; Case and Whittle 1982, 7-8; Bell et al. 1996). 
Primary fill of chalk rubble, fine chalk, turves and humic 
lenses is formed by rapid weathering of the ditch sides. The 
timescale is likely to be rapid, usually within the span of a 
human generation (Bell 1990; Bell et al. 1996), Secondary 
fill is formed after initial stability of the ditch sides has been 


achieved, and accumulates in the form of much less chalky, 
more humic material, which is gradually washed or eroded 
into the ditch or forms in situ under a litter of vegetation. 
Thetimescale may be considerable, and may be measurable 
in some cases in centuries. Eventually further stabilisation 
may be achieved, and a soil may form across the upper 
secondary fill. Further, tertiary fill may be formed by 
cultivation, and there may be a further soil. On a level 
surface, the pattern of filling in cross-section may be 
expected to be symmetrical. Slope may produce some 
asymmetry of fill, more coming from the uphill side, and 
transposing the centre of silting in the ditch to the downhill 
side. The presence of a bank may also produce asymmetry, 
through natural collapse if close enough to the ditch. Bank 
and other material can also be thrown into the ditch 
nonconformably with the natural process of infill, and such 
deliberate slighting will be referred to as backfilling (Smith 
1965a; Smith 1971). Recutting may also interfere with the 
natural process of infill (Smith 1971). At its most severe, 
the whole fill accumulated to date may be scoured out; in 
other cases, there can be partial truncation of already 
naturally accumulated layers. Recutting and backfilling can 
occur together. 

Finds of bone, flint, pottery and other materials occurred 
throughout the filling of all ditch segments, frequently in 
localised concentrations, Surviving detail of these con- 
centrations is varied, and where they cannot be precisely 
characterised they are referred to in the text simply as 
‘deposits’. Where detailed written and/or visual records of 
individual finds deposits exist, the terms ‘scatter’, ‘spread’ 
and ‘group’ are occasionally employed; definitions of which 
are given in Chapter 4 in relation to the fully recorded 
deposits encountered during the 1988 excavations. Inter- 
pretation of the deposits is given in Chapter 17, 


THE DITCHES 


Each of Keiller’s segments (fig. 21) is described separately, 
followed by a summary table of finds, based on the surviving 
notebooks and catalogues. By no means all material was 
kept, and quantities and descriptions or classifications have 
in many cases to be taken as given; it is not now possible 
to check, for example, every struck flake. Animal bone is 
referred to here in general terms; chapter 11 provides an 
important discussion of the surviving corpus of bone 
material, but much was not kept. 

In the tables, the following abbreviations are used. For 
worked bone, P = pin or awl; for antler, C = comb, W = 
worked piece, F = fragment; for chalk, B = ball, C =cup, 

= incised or perforated piece, М = miscellaneous shaped 
piece, P = phallus, PE = perforated pendant; for sarsen, P 
= pounder, О = quern, R = rubbing stone Е = miscellaneous 
fragment. Details of imported stone and human bone are 
added as appropriate. Depth is in feet and inches. OD = 
Outer Ditch; MD = Middle Ditch; ID = Inner Ditch. 
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Fig. 21. Outline plan of the Keiller excavations, showing year of excavation and ditch segment numbers. 
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Fig. 22. Plans and profiles of OD I and OD Il. 
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Outer Ditch II (fig. 22-24; table 1) 


Fully excavated 1926. 12.8 m long, maximum depth 2.9 
m. The segment is irregular in plan and profile. Its western 
part consists of two small intersecting portions, joining a 
more massive sub-rectangular pit in the eastern part. The 
limited comments on silting in Gray's notebooks provide 
little information. 

Animal bone and sarsen came from the base of the 


ditch. A very dark lens of silt, with burnt material and ash, 
was found within chalk rubble at the west end of the deeper 
eastern portion of the segment, in layer 5. This contained 
a ‘fair number’ of animal bones. 

Four small oval and circular pits (60-3) were excavated 
immediately to the north of the segment, beyond its outer 
edge (Smith 1965a, 29-30). Sherds of Beaker and Early 
Bronze Age worked flint came from two of these. 


Table 1: Finds by layer and depth in Outer Ditch Il. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Depth кор-8" 8"-1,4 1.4-2.3 2,3-3,5 3,5-6 6-8 — 8-base 
Flint 

Tools 99 62 5] 13 12 2 9 
Flakes - - - - - 

Cores - - - - - - 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH 17 20 25 64 302 20 8 
LN 42 30 38 8 - - 
Beaker/EBA 107 105 111 15 - - 
RB 45 30 3 2 - - - 
Worked bone M - - P - 
Chalk - B - - - - 
Stone 1 2 - - - 
Sarsen 2P РМ Р КЕ - P - 
Human bone - - - 1 - - - 


Stone, layer 1: polishing stone of silicified sandstone; layer 2: piece of Lower Greensand, 
piece of ferruginous grit; layer 3: fragment Grp Xa stone, 2 pieces ferruginous sandstone, 'honing 
stone' of micaceous sandstone, piece of Lower Greensand. Human bone, layer 4: adult ?rt tibia. 


Fig. 23. View of OD II as excavated, from the west 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Fig. 24. View of OD II during excavation, from the east 
(Keiller with back to camera, Gray facing camera in middle- 
ground) (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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Outer Ditch Ш (figs 25-29; tables 2-4) 


Fully excavated 1929, as three units, south (A), middle 
(B), and north (C). 42.4 m long, maximum depth over 2.4 
m (Smith 1965a, pl. Шс). The segment is bipartite, with an 
internal ridge approximately in the centre of the ditch. 
Leading away from this, shallower parts give way to deeper 
terminals. The north-west terminal is deeper; the south- 
east terminal has a curious, small extension, which is 
suggestive of an earlier feature cut through by the ditch. 
The recording of the silting is somewhat confusing. 
There are separate layer lists for B and C, which being 
based on spits do not take sufficient notice of stratigraphic 
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succession. Layer charts were used by Piggott to recon- 
struct sections for A, B and C (of which he published A 
and C (Piggott 1954, fig. 4)). Levelled sections, not 
previously drawn up, also exist. These suggest that primary 
rubble and silt (perhaps partially cleared out in the outer 
part of B) were succeeded by secondary, more humic 
silting, which in turn was followed by dumping or bank 
collapse, from the inner side, of more chalk rubble (figs 
277-8). There was a little further humic silting in C, and 
then a substantial amount of what the notebooks describe 
as a ‘very hard white silt’, which was presumably dumped 
in some way. 


Table 2: Finds by layer and depth in Outer Ditch ША, 


Flakes 1076 534 92 79 

Cores 80 30 6 - 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH 65 22 76 

LN џ 4 - - 
146 

Beaker/EBA | 42 - - 

RB } - - 

Worked bone - - МР - 

Chalk - - - M 

Stone - 2 4 1 

Sarsen P 2R.F Q.F 


FU EE 


< 


- В,Р - - 


3Q,2R,2P 2Р,Е - - : - 


Stone, layer 2: part of dolerite macehead, complete Grp Па axe; layer 3: 4 fragments of Grp I axe; 
layer 4: flake of micaceous quartzite; layer 5: piece of Stonesfield slate. 


Table 3: Finds by layer and depth in Ошег Ditch ШВ. 


3-6 


Pottery (sherds) 

WH 

LN й 
184 

Beaker/EBA у - 

ВВ { 


Worked Бопе - 
Chalk - - - - 
R.F R - 


Human bone - - - - 


Sarsen 


Human bone, layer 5: child skeleton on base of ditch. 


ur = => 
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Table 4: Finds by layer and depth in Outer Ditch ШС. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 refill 
Depth top-1* 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 8-9 
Flint 
Tools 89 10 4 10 6 6 1 1 | - 
Flakes 2016 191 68 4l 45 35 12 10 5 - 
Cores 144 25 16 3 6 11 1 I | - 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T 23 T 14 17 28 34 10 15 1 
LN Р 12 } - - Н ~ е У ! 
305 22 8 
Beaker/EBA : | ' - - - - - - і 
RB { s | К ә 5 = м € l 
Worked bone - M P - - - с - » 
Antler - 1 | - - С - 1 - - 
Chalk - - - - - - - 1 - - 
Stone - 1 - - - - = = е = 
Sarsen 4Р,Е Р - - - . ЗР - S у 
Human bone ] - | - 2 3 1 - = - 


Stone, layer 2: piece of Stonesfield slate. 
Human bone, layer 1: adult tooth; layer 3: adult female femur; layer 5: adult tooth, humerus; layer 6: humerus 
fragments, occipital and parietal fragments of young adult, occipital fragment of adult Ттаје; layer 7: cervical vertebra. 
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Fig. 25. Finds distributions т OD Ш. 
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Fig. 27. View of OD IIIA during excavation, from the south-east, after removal of spit 1. 
Note chalkier fill on inner (left) side (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Fig. 28. Section of OD Ш В-С. Left is inside (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


In the centre of the segment at the base of the ditch and 
near its inner side there was a crouched inhumation, of a 
2-3 year old child (fig. 29). There were seven other 
occurrences of human bone (limb and skull fragments from 
а minimum of three individuals), mainly in the lower levels 
and mainly in C. There was a complete pig skeleton in 
layer 5 in C, an antler fragment in layer 8 and an ox tibia 
in layer 9. 

In the secondary fill of B there was one human bone. A 
complete sheep/goat skeleton occurred in layer 3 in the 


eastern half of B, covered by chalk rubble and silt. Several 
fragments of human bone occurred in the primary fill 
above and below the pig burial, and the skeleton of the 
young child (Smith 1965a, 136) lay directly on the base of 
the centre of the ditch within 5 m of the goat. Also from 
layer 3, the packed chalk noted above, which the note- 
books also refer to as а 'сћајк floor', there were con- 
siderable quantities of sherds and flints (and more from 
layers 2 and 1), as well as two stone axes and half a 
macehead. 
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Fig. 29. Excavation of child skeleton in ОР ШВ. Inside of the ditch is to the left. 
The excavator may be Veronica Keiller (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Outer Ditch I (figs 22, 26 and 30—32; tables 
5-7) 


Part of south terminal (OD I) excavated 1925, and re- 
excavated 1928; remainder (OD IB and C), apart from 
north end, excavated 1928; north end (OD ID) excavated 
1937. 29.6 m long, maximum depth 2.6 m. The segment is 
tripartite. On either side of a shallower central portion 
there are deeper terminal parts, deeper and broader to the 
south. A pipeline cuts the north terminal. 

Although there is little information on silting in the 
remaining notebooks, sections survive, across the south 


end by Gray, and across the middle of the ditch. Both 
show a markedly asymmetrical fill (cf. Smith 1965a, pl. 
VIb), with large amounts of primary chalk rubble on the 
inner side, followed by fine secondary silt, and succeeded 
by further chalk rubble. This is suggestive of backfilling 
or bank collapse. 

Gray recorded bones and 'roundabout, a mass of 
charcoal' at 8 ft in OD I. 

Few of Keiller's notebooks for this segment survive. 
There are records of finds from layer 6 in the southern 
terminal area of OD IB: two entire, articulated cattle fore- 
legs (with more bones in layer 7 below), along with an ox 


Table 5: Finds by layer and depth in Outer Ditch I. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 3 6 
Depth top-8" — 8"-14 14-23 2,3-3,5 3,5-6 6-base 7 re-exc 
Flint 
Tools 1 3 - - 1 2 4 23 
Flakes - - - - - - 198 
Cores - = - = 2 ч : 2 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH ы - - + > 12 19 T 
LN = - - 12 - - 1 ! 
30 
Веакег/ЕВА - 5 е А 24 ; 
RB = - - - - 9 { 
Chalk - + > > 21 ы 2 
Stone - - - ^ = - 4 
Sarsen - - - - P - Р,2Е,0 


Stone, re-excav: 3 pieces Lower Greensand, piece Corallian sandstone. 
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Table 6: Finds by layer and depth in Outer Ditch IB. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Depth top-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 
Flint 
Tools 41 20 4 16 4 12 3 3 
Flakes 965 292 85 111 29 23 33 16 
Cores 93 23 2 8 8 4 4 4 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T T T 36 20 37 36 44 
LN ' : à - - - - - 
101 51 18 
Beaker/EBA : ; : - - Е - 3 
RB { { } + - А = 5 
Antler - - - - - 2 - - 
Chalk B - - - - - - M 
Sarsen - - - R - R,Q - - 


Table 7: Finds by layer and depth in Outer Ditch IC. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Depth top-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 
Flint 
Tools 97 10 25 11 8 1 - 
Flakes 1581 182 231 117 121 14 
Cores 152 10 11 14 9 1 1 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T T T 43 54 10 5 
LN , | К > ~ e 

247 34 40 
Beaker/EBA d : У - - - - 
RB { { L - - - - 
Antler - - > C - A < 
Chalk С - С - 1 - - 
Stone 1 1 - - - - - 
Sarsen 2P,M РМ - - - 6 - 


Stone, layer 1: smoothed piece of Lower Greensand; layer 2: shaped piece of 
glauconite sandstone. 


Fig. 30. OD I in 1928 during re-excavation of the 1925 cutting (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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E femur and the broken remains of two antlers, and a 
complete quern in direct association with a rubbing stone. 

Among the other finds, four retouched flint flakes were 
found closely associated with 10 flakes and 13 cores in 
layer 3 of OD IC 'пеаг the north-east corner'. 


Middle Ditch XI (figs 33-35; tables 8—9) 


Fully excavated 1929 as two halves, south (A) and north 
(B). 23.5 m long, maximum depth 1.5 m. The segment is 
formed by three intersecting portions, the longest to the 
south, the deepest in the middle; the northern portion 
appears to deepen adjacent to the causeway. 

The silting is normal, including what appears to be a 
soil above the secondary fill (in the terms of Evans 1990); 
some asymmetry in the primary chalk rubble in the middle 
portion could suggest limited backfilling. Deposits of burnt 
material (listed in the notebooks as *hearths') occur above 
the secondary fill, in the northern half of the segment only. 
The sections produced from Keiller's layer charts suggest 
that this material could have been in the fill of pits cut into 
the silting below, as far down as the top of the primary fill. 

The southern half (A) produced comparatively little 
material. Part of an ox skull and two cattle horncores were 
found on the base of the ditch towards the middle of the 
ditch. In the primary fill there were sarsen pounders and 
other fragments, and an adult human femur occurred in the 
primary fill at the southern terminal. 

The northern half (B) was richer. The upper primary 
and the secondary fill incorporated several deposits. On or 
just above the base in the north terminal pit were a polished 
flint axe fragment, two fragments of human jaw, and two 
groups of dog bone; one of these was associated with the 


Fig. 31. OD IB during excavation, from the south-east 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Fig. 32. Section of OD IC, from the south-east. Left is inside 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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Table 8: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch XIA. 


Layer | 2 3 4 5 re-fill 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 

Flint 

Tools 34 52 31 10 9 - 
Flakes 1605 1351 735 189 96 - 
Cores 82 72 40 22 5 - 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH T 507 161 T В - 
LN j - - A - - 
295 37 
Beaker/EBA ' - - - - 
ЕВ 4 . . l > - 

Antler - - 2 3 - 
Stone - 1 - - - 
Ѕагѕеп - F 2P.2R.Q - - 
Human bone - - - 4 - 4 


Stone, layer 2: possible axe fragment, Grp VIII. 
Human bone, layer 5: juvenile occipital fragment; child skull fragment; 2 pieces of jaw. 


Table 9: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch XIB. 


Layer l 2 3 4 5 re-fill 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 
Flint 
Tools 44 52 12 4 2 = 
Flakes 1844 934 225 23 18 - 
Cores 75 51 28 [0 - - 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH « 246 » 64 23 11 T 
LN < 9 > = - - , 
16 
Beaker/EBA « 4 > - - - ^ 
RB < | > - 5 - $ 
Worked bone - - P 
Antler - - - Е x = 
Chalk - B B - - - 
Stone 1 3 - - - - 
Sarsen - P.R ЗРЗЕ - - - 
Human bone - - 1 ] = » 


Stone, layer 1: axe fragment; layer 2: cutting edge of tuff axe; 2 pieces of calcareous grit; 
piece of micaceous sandstone. 
Human bone, layer 3: juvenile upper jaw fragment; layer 4: adult femur. 
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Fig. 33. Plans and schematic axial sections of MD X and MD XI. 
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Fig. 35. MD XIB under excavation, probably at the north-west end, from the south. 
This is probably a view of the primary fill at the level of pottery above human remains 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


feet and tail bones of a cat, perhaps from a pelt. On the 
slope of the south edge of the north terminal pit there were 
a human infant skull, and fox and pig bones. Slightly 
above, a pot was inverted over the area of human remains. 
In layer 4b there were three cattle horncores and limb 
bones, and in layer 4a two large pieces of antler and some 
cattle bone. 


Middle Ditch X (figs 33—34, 36; tables 10—11) 


Fully excavated 1929 as two halves, south (A) and north 
(B). 24.7 m long, maximum depth 1.7 m. The segment 
consists of three parts, the longest (and least regular) to the 
south, with a slight terminal pit. The other two portions are 
more regular and deeper (Smith 1965а, pl. ШЫ). There is 
much primary chalk rubble, spread unevenly across the 
segment, especially at the north end. Quantity and 
asymmetry suggest some backfilling. Secondary chalky silt 
follows, with lenses of chalk rubble at the south end 
suggestive of further backfilling. Burnt material (charcoal, 
sarsen, and bone) recorded from upper levels in the northern 
half, and from above the primary fill in the southern half, 
could be from pits cut into the fill of the ditch. 

In the northern portion, a young dog skeleton (probably 
articulated) and an ox horn core were found against the 
terminal at its base; low in the primary fill above the 
terminal was a ‘great quantity’ of cattle bone including 
articulated vertebrae, a skull, three horncores of different 
sizes, a scapula, a pelvis fragment, and limb/feet bones; 
there was also a sheep/goat skull. Photographs show an 


articulated vertebral column from layer 5b of MD XB, 
associated with a quantity of cattle bones and a number of 
worked flints. Further above, still in chalk rubble, was a 
large piece of sarsen, and a charcoal-rich area with hazel 
charcoal and carbonised shells, and some cattle bone, in 
layers 3b-4. 

The middle portion appears to have been largely devoid 
of finds. 


Fig. 36. View of bone deposit in layer 5b of MD XB 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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Table 10; Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch XA. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 6 re-fill 

Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 

Flint 

Tools 51 43 15 - 4 - - 

Flakes 1789 1127 411 60 13 - 

Cores 92 62 5 6 2 - - 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T 270 138 31 9 

LN ; ' - - - - - 
152 213 

Beaker/EBA у d - - 

RB { { - Е - - 

Antler - - 3 - 2 - - 

Chalk - - B - - - - 

Stone - 1 1 - - - - 

Sarsen 2R 3P,Q 2R Q,R R - - 

Human bone - 1 - - а 


Stone, layer 2: limestone fragment; layer 3; quartzite fragment. 


Hurnan bone, layer 2: adult rt maxilla. 


Table 11: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch XB. 


5 6 re-fill 


4 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 


Layer 1 2 3 
Flint 
Tools 45 31 28 
Flakes 1408 610 301 
Cores 111 32. 32 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T T 298 
LN : у - 
113 86 
Beaker/EBA : 4 - 
RB 4 4 
Worked bone M - P 
Antler - - | 
Stone - - | 
Sarsen О,Е,К,Р 3P2F Q 
Human bone - - | 


Stone, layer 3: chert piece. 
Human bone, layer 3: Тади Ift femur. 


In the primary fill of the southern portion, there were 
finds of a large quern fragment, an antler pick and rake 
and a sherd, and sherds from a single vessel against the 
southern terminal. Within chalk rubble at the southern end 
(layers 3b-4), there were a dog skeleton, cattle bones 
(some slightly charred) including several limb/feet bones, 
а pelvis, a sacrum, and a jaw, sherds, two large pieces of 
sarsen and two of flint, flint waste, and five iron pyrites. 
Immediately to the north at the same level there were three 
cattle skulls and two horncores. More or less above in 


2 2 3 | 
80 25 25 - 
9 6 2 
46 102 25 7 
МЕ № = 


layer За, there were а very large ox horncore, an antler, 
other bones (possibly deer), and sherds. A little to the 
north in layer 2b, there were an ox mandible, sherds, a 
greensand quern fragment and a sarsen rubbing stone. Also 
in layer 2b (position uncertain) there was a substantial 
spread of material, including some animal bone, sherds, 
flint flakes, sarsen chips, a sarsen quern fragment, charcoal 
and burnt earth. Just above and to the west, in layer 2a, à 
leaf arrowhead was found beside a decomposed horn core. 
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Middle Ditch IV (fig. 37; tables 12-13) 


Southern half excavated 1925 (MD IV), re-excavated 
1927; north half excavated 1927 (MD IVB). 14.6 m long, 
maximum depth 1.4 m. The segment cuts a small pit on its 
inner side. Gray describes ‘burnt mould’ (in association 
with small quantities of burnt animal bone and sherds) in 
the middle of MD IV, from 3 ft down to the base; this 
could suggest either a recut or successive dumps of hearth 
material. Otherwise, there is no information on silting. 

А letter from Keiller to Childe (6.3.28) refers to а 
complete ox skeleton from the basal two layers of MD IV, 
but there is no further surviving reference to this in the 
field notes. In layer 3 of MD IVB there was a concentration 
of animal bone, sherds, flint (including a knife, seven 
serrated flakes, five worked flakes, 43 flakes of which 10 
were burnt, and three cores) and sarsen, in a matrix of dark 
soil. Above this in layer 2, there was a large number of 
sarsen pieces. 
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Middle Ditch III (fig. 37; table 14) 


Fully excavated 1925, re-excavated 1927. 4.9 m long, 
maximum depth 1.2 m. The notebooks record that the 
segment was regularly cut, with steep ends. Gray notes 
that large chalk rubble was present ‘at a comparatively 
high level’, which is suggestive of partial backfilling. 

Many sherds came from near the base. The notebooks 
record that animal bone, particularly cattle, was plentiful 
in the secondary fill. At a depth of 3 ft there was a large 
area of black soil mixed with chalk rubble, associated with 
bone (some burnt), five sherds and possibly a young human 
upper jaw. The relationship of the other jaw fragments is 
unclear, 


Table 12: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch IV. 


Layer | 2 3 4 
Depth top-8" 8"-1,4 1.4-2,3 2,3-3,5 2 re-excav 
Flint 
Tools 9 13 4 3 3 18 
Flakes - - - < = 1045 
Cores - - - 41 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH < 87 > 170 - 94 
Beaker/EBA  - - - - - 1 
RB « 9 - 2 14 
Stone - - 1 
Sarsen P 
Stone, re-excav: flake of Grp VI axe 

Table 13: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch IVB. 
Layer [ 2 3 4 5 refill 
Depth top-8" 8-1,4 4-2,3 2,3-3,5 3,5-base 
Flint 
Tools 21 16 13 - - - 
Flakes 514 350 183 30 8 - 
Cores 28 27 34 2 1 = 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH 71 79 153 68 36 21 
LN 2 16 4 - = - 
Beaker/EBA - - - - - 
RB 36 17 | - 8 
Stone 1 - - 
Sarsen - - - ОР 


Stone, layer 1: chip of Grp УП, probably from axe. 
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Fig. 37. Plan and profiles of MD IV, Ш, VI and V. 


Table 14: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch III. 


Layer 1 2 3 

th 0-2 2-3,5 3,5-base re-excav 7 
Flint 
Tools 1 1 6 29 8 
Flakes - - 517 - 
Cores - - - 20 - 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH « 86 > 126 46 - 
Beaker/EBA < 5 > > 3 - 
RB < 4 > - 5 - 
Worked bone - - - P - 
Chalk - - - B B.M 
Sarsen - - - Q.R - 
Humanbone  - 2 - 1 - 


Human bone, c.3': upper and lower jaw of one juvenile; re-excav: juvenile upper jaw. 
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Middle Ditch VI (figs 37-38 and 40; table 15) 


Fully excavated 1927. 6.1 m long, maximum depth 1.8 m. 
The base deepens and widens to the south. Gray records 
that the lower part of layer 1, all of layer 2, and the upper 
half of layer 3 were composed of chalk rubble (suggestive 
of backfilling); below this, the silting is described as normal. 

This 'productive' segment had much animal bone. 
There was a red deer skull in layer 4 in the centre of the 
ditch. Many other bones (principally cattle) came from the 
same layer, and a chalk ball and an incised chalk piece in 
association with an antler tine. 

In layer 5 (primary fill) there was an ox skull (precise 


location not recorded), and a large portion of pot towards 
the southern terminal. Two lots of articulated cattle bone 
were found on the base of the ditch. At the north end, part 
of a vertebral column rested on part of a mandible, with 
scapulae on either side (Smith 1965а, pl. Vc). Against the 
outer side of the ditch and to the south of the first group, 
there was a vertebral column. A little above the base, there 
were a skull and horncores from a young sheep/goat, and 
a large number of cattle bones, including ribs, a burnt 
humerus and two scapulae. The notebook emphasises that 
‘по animal bone was found on the bottom of the ditch at 
the deepest part’, in the southern terminal. 


Fig. 38. A Middle Ditch section, probably MD VI from the north (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Table 15: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch VI. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 refill ге-ехсау 

Рерћ top-8" — 8"-14 1,423 2,3-3,5 3,5-base 

Flint 

Tools 39 6 8 10 8 - - 

Flakes 1073 251 116 310 102 - > 

Cores 63 21 9 46 6 - - 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T T 256 104 T T 

LN ‘ ) р - - A 
40 40 48 1 87 

Beaker/EBA 3 ' : - - ' у 

RB 4 1 4 - - L 1 

Worked bone - - M P - - - 

Antler - - - 3 - - 

Chalk - B - B.M - - - 

Stone 2 - 3 - - - 

Sarsen R,F,2P P РЕ - P - - 


Stone, layer 1: core made from Grp VIII axe, piece of Lower Greensand; layer 3: 


3 pieces of limestone. 
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Fig. 39. Finds groups in top left: MD ІВ, layer 3, sarsen 
group; top right: MD 1B, layer 4b, south terminal; and left: 
MD IX, layer 3b. 
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Fig. 40. Finds distributions in MD VI and MD V. 
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Table 16: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch V. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 refill 

Depth top-8" 8"-14 1423 23-35 3,5-base 

Flint 

Tools 39 11 16 10 3 - 

Flakes 1300 523 389 189 10 - 

Cores 50 26 22 [2 1 - 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T 311 83 2 T 
67 52 3 

LN 4 4 + 4 

Antler - . 

Chalk 2M B M - 

Stone 2 2 - P 

Sarsen 2R КОР 3QF2P QR - 


Stone, layer 1: 2 pieces Lower Greensand. 


Middle Ditch V (figs 37 and 40; table 16) 


Two separate segments, fully excavated 1927. North 
segment 3.7 m long, maximum depth | m; south segment 
4 m long, maximum depth 1.2 m. In both, the deepest part 
was in the northern portion. The notebooks contain no 
information on silting, though photographs show an 
asymmetric primary fill of pure chalk, succeeded by more 
humic upper silts with a large admixture of chalk (Smith 
1965a, pl. Vic). 

Some at least of the recorded artefacts appear to be 
from the southern segment, but it is not clear whether this 
holds good for all the finds. There is minimal information 
on animal bone; two only were retained from layers 3 and 
4, an antler fragment and part of an ox femur. There was 
also an antler comb in layer 4. 


Middle Ditch II (figs 41—42; tables 17-18) 


South terminal (MD II) excavated 1925, re-excavated 
1927. Remainder (MD IIB) and two pits at north end 
excavated 1927. 19.8 m long, maximum depth 2.1 m. The 
segment is tripartite. An oval pit forms the northern end; 
its weathered end connects with the rest of the segment. 
The southern portion consists of two intersecting, shallow 
pits. 

Two schematic sections by Gray show a markedly 
asymmetrical fill, with particularly large quantities of 
primary chalk rubble deriving from the inner side, and 
filling almost half the ditch at the north end. This is 
suggestive of backfilling. Secondary fill of chalky silt 
overlies this. 


Table 17: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch Il. 


Layer | 2 3 4 те-ехсау 
Depth top-8" 8"-L.4 1.4-2.3 2.3-4 

Flint 

Tools | 1 8 6 17 
Flakes - - - - 260 
Cores - - - 18 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH « 54 > 28 45 
LN « 3 > - 1 
Beaker/EBA « 6 > - 2 
RB - - - 6 
Worked bone . - P - 
Sarsen - - 2Q = 
Нитап ђопе - 1 - 


Human bone, layer 4: rt ?male femur. 
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Table 18: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch ПВ. 


Layer | 2 3 4 5 6 refill 
Depth top-8"  8'-L4 1423 2,3-3,5 3.5-5 5-base 

Flint 

Tools 56 97 19 55 45 9 - 
Flakes 1020 1307 411 428 306 40 - 
Cores 34 70 12 22 7 5 - 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH 110 279 331 419 321 43 45 
LN 13 61 167 5 I - 6 
Beaker/EBA 17 61 - - 

RB 17 17 - - - 

Worked bone - - 2P 2P - 

Antler - M C 

Chalk - - 21 LB 

Stone 6 1 - | - 

Sarsen - ЗОЗКЕ РРЈЕ 3P2QR P3RF - - 


Human bone - 1 


Stone, layer 1: piece Lower Greensand, 5 pieces ferruginous grit; layer 2: 
piece Lower Greensand; layer 5: piece Lower Greensand. 


Human bone, layer 2: adult parietal bone. 


The segment produced a wide range of material. Sherds 
from 15 Ebbsfleet vessels came from MD IIB (Smith 
1965a, 73—74). There was a notable quantity of bone pins. 

Layer 4 of MD IIB produced two substantial groups of 
associated finds. Because of confusion in the notebooks 
and finds catalogues over nomenclature of the two main 
areas of the segment, the location of these finds groups is 
uncertain. 

One group contained a small ox jaw, a sheep/goat jaw, 
sherds, part of a polished flint axe (according to the finds 
catalogue conjoining with another fragment from layer 1), 
four flint flakes, and charcoal; below were a fragment of 
cattle radius, part of a pig jaw, a worked antler shaft, and 
a flint pot boiler. The other group included a bone awl, 10 
sherds, a piece of sarsen, eight worked flakes, three 
serrated flakes and three other flakes; most of the flint was 
burnt. A bone pin occurred below this group on the base of 
the ditch. 

The finds catalogues refer to a third group of associated 
material, in layer 5, comprising 17 sherds, a scraper, core, 
worked flakes and two other flakes. Several pieces of 
sarsen were found together in layer 4 at the 'S. end of the 
cutting’. 


Middle Ditch I (figs 39, 41-46; tables 19-20) 


North terminal (MD I) excavated 1925; remainder (MD 
IB) excavated 1928. 17.1 m long, maximum depth 1.7 m. 
The ditch sides are near-vertical and appear largely 
unweathered. The segment widens and deepens towards 
the north end. The segment is tripartite, with a north 
terminal pit, a south terminal pit, and a central portion. 
A schematic section by Gray shows chalk rubble filling 


more than half of the ditch, which is suggestive of partial 
backfilling in the north part at least, Consistent with this, 
the 1928 notebooks record layer 3b in MD IB as particu- 
larly ‘rubbly’ at the north end. 

Charcoal-rich bone deposits were present as high as 
layer 2 т MD IB. Keiller speculated that ‘food was roasted 
on sarsens laid on a charcoal hearth ... and that the flesh 
was then cut from the bones with flakes knocked from 
cores on the spot and then thrown away’. 

Layer 3 produced many dog and cattle bones, associ- 
ated with burnt sarsens. In layer 3b, three charcoal-rich 
bone deposits were recorded in the southern part of the 
central portion. That to the north contained burnt bones 
and four burnt flakes. Another comprised cattle bone and 
sherds mixed with charcoal. A third, to the south, virtually 
on the base of the ditch, had numerous cattle bones, dog 
bones, a piece of antler, flakes and lumps of burnt sarsen. 
The northern and central of these deposits continued into 
layer 4a, and rested on the ditch base. The northern 
consisted of large pieces of charcoal, unburnt bone, small 
sherds, a piece of burnt flint and two pieces of burnt sarsen. 
Merging with this, the central group contained a number 
of cattle bones, a core and 10 flakes. In layer 4b there were 
some bones, sherds, flint and charcoal (‘very large pieces 
... were thick here like the remains of a good wood-fire'). 

At the extreme south end of the ditch, near the base of 
the terminal pit, there were two cattle skulls and other 
bones, with a sherd and flakes beneath them. One of the 
skulls was placed centrally, facing the terminal, fragments 
of the other being arranged around it. 

At the extreme north end of MD IB and close to the 
base of the ditch there were three sarsen quern fragments 
close together. 
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Fig. 41. Plans and profiles of MD I, MD VII, MD VIII, MD IX and MD II. 
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Fig. 42. Sections of MD IIB and MD 1. after Gray. 


Table 19: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch 1. 


Layer refill ге-ехсау |-4 5 

Depth їор-3 5-base 

Flint 

Tools | 21 - - 

Flakes - - - - 

Cores - - - - 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH - T 47 116 

LN - ' 5 - 
40 

Beaker/EBA - у - 

RB = + 3 | 

Chalk - B - 4B 

Stone - | - 

Багзеп 2P.3R P.2Q02R,F 2R,Q R,P 

Human bone | - - - 


Stone, re-excav: piece Lower Greensand. 
Human bone, refill: 2 molars. 
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Table 20: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch IB. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 

Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 

Flint 

Tools 42 31 8 8 - 

Flakes 2192 685 309 150 - 

Cores 87 48 3l 12 - 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T 108 222 39 

LN Е ч - - - 
179 83 

Beaker/EBA Б \ - - - 

RB ok | И А > 

Worked bone - - - P - 

Antler - - 1 1 

Stone - - 1 - - 

Sarsen R,2F 2P,2R,2F Q.2R.P.F 3Q.P.F 3Q,F 

Human bone - - - 1 - 


Stone, layer 3: fragment Grp XIII axe. 
Human bone, layer 4: rt male femur. 


Fig. 43. Excavating the south end of MD IB, layer 3b. Bone deposits are described in the text 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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Fig. 44. Sarsen group in MD IB (see also fig. 39) 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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Fig. 45. Cattle skull, horncores and fragments from MD IB, 
layer 4b, south end (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, 
Avebury). 
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Fig. 46. Finds distributions in MD I, MD VII, MD VIII and MD IX. 


Middle Ditch VII (figs 38, 41 and 46-48; 
table 21) 


Fully excavated 1928 as a single unit. 13.1 m long, 
maximum depth 1.5 m. The segment widens and deepens 
to the north end. There is no information on silting. 

Near the base of the ditch were articulated cattle limb 
bones, a bone deposit (details unknown) and a large sherd 
from the north terminal. There was a group of bones in 
layer 4a at the south terminal, including closely set long 
bones in dark earth. It is probably from this group that 
various conjoined flakes, a core, two knives, two retouched 
flakes and a serrated flake, were recovered. 

In layer 3 a bone deposit was associated with flakes, 
seven cores, a knife, a scraper and other tools. Photographs 
show abundant bone and sherds, placed around and over a 


patch of charcoal or dark soil. There were the trunk and 
upper fore-limbs of one animal, from which the head had 
been severed and placed at the base of the spinal column. 
Layer 3b contained the skull, articulated vertebrae, ribs, 
scapulae and upper fore-limbs of a cow; the skull was 
found at the rear of the animal (fig. 48). 

There was a ‘hearth’ with sarsens in layer 2b. 


Middle Ditch VIII (fig. 41 and 46; table 22) 


Fully excavated in 1928 as a single unit. 6.1 m long, 
maximum depth 1 m. The segment widens and deepens 
towards the north end. There is no information on silting; 
a large number of Peterborough sherds came from layer 2. 

A bone deposit is recorded from the centre of this 
segment close to the base in layer 4, containing cattle and 
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Table 21: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch VII. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 
Depth top-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 
Flint 
Tools 26 33 15 42 10 
Flakes 1340 782 354 556 366 
Cores 154 59 31 74 28 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T 79 266 464 217 
LN ' 6 - ч Е, 
130 
Веакег/ЕВА : 13 - - + 
RB - - - 5 
Worked bone - - P - 
Chalk - - - - I 
Sarsen О,В,Е 2P,2F КЕ 2R,2Q,3R,F 2R 


Table 22: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch VIII. 


Layer 1 2 3 El 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 
Flint 
Tools 17 10 12 6 
Flakes 475 276 166 4l 
Cores 52 8 29 10 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T ff 136 34 
LN d н - 

67 206 
Веакег/ЕВА ‹ 5 ~ 5 
RB { L 2 - 
Antler - - - 2C 
Chalk I B - - 
Stone 1 - - - 
Sarsen - Q.F РЕ 2R 
Human bone - 1 1 1 


Stone, layer 1: fragment of Lower Greensand. 
Human bone, layer 2: fragment of Ift fibula. 


pig bone, sherds, a flint core and a sarsen rubbing stone. 
Also close to the base at the north terminal there was an ox 
skull, associated with a scraper and retouched flake, in 
layer 4a. 


Middle Ditch IX (figs 39, 41 and 46; table 23) 


Fully excavated 1928 as a single unit. 6.1 m long, maxi- 
mum depth 1.4. Shallower in the centre, the segment 
deepens at both ends, particularly the northern. Its sides 
are near-vertical. 

There are photographs and a detailed plan (the only one 
of its kind surviving) of a large deposit of bone in the 
centre of the ditch in layer 3b. Largely of cattle, most parts 
of the skeleton are present; a single cow may be rep- 
resented. 


Fig. 47. MD VII, layer 3, from the south, showing bone 
deposit (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Photographs also show the articulated vertebral column 
of an animal on or near the base of the ditch against one of 
the causeways, along with ribs, scapulae and pelvis. These 
must be the dog remains from layer 4 which have survived 
with the retained bone. 
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Fig. 48. Cattle bone deposit in MD VII, layer 3b (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Table 23: Finds by layer and depth in Middle Ditch IX. 


Layer 1 2 3 layer 3 hearth 4 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 
Flint 
Tools 11 8 21 4 2 
Flakes 438 287 286 52 279 
Cores 48 16 25 5 26 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T T 80 42 103 
LN К ' - - 
43 40 
Beaker/EBA Р У 
RB | 4 > 1 = 
Спајк - I - - 
Sarsen - P220 2F,P.R R R 


Inner Ditch VII (figs 49—52; table 24) 


Fully excavated 1926, re-excavated 1937. West segment 
11.3 m long, maximum depth 1.5 m; east segment 4 m 
long, maximum depth 1.4 m. Although excavated and 
recorded as one unit, ID VII comprises two separate 
segments. The western segment consisted of an elongated 
ditch with expanded western terminal. Its base was flat, 
but with some slight depressions, and a terminal pit may 
have existed at the eastern end. Two schematic sections by 
Gray show primary chalk rubble followed by a very humic 
secondary silt, in part (especially in layer 4) charcoal-rich. 
This could represent substantial backfilling with midden 
material. The eastern segment is regularly cut, and slightly 
shallower; there is no information on its silting. 

With the exception of worked bone, there were many 
finds. Large quantities of animal bone (mainly cattle) are 


recorded from the east terminal of the west segment around 
and below 2.5 ft, in ‘black mould’. Charcoal was present 
with the bone. Gray suggested that чће ditch was probably 
lived in'. 


Inner Ditch XVI (figs 49 and 53-54; table 25) 


Fully excavated 1929. 6.4 m long, maximum depth 1.3 m. 
The segment is slightly deeper at the eastern end. There is 
little information on silting, though the upper layers were 
described in Keiller's notebooks as ‘very earthy’ and layer 
4 was 'clean rubble', probably implying natural silting 
throughout. 

Most of layer 2b was very earthy, with a charcoal-rich 
bone deposit running down the centre of the segment. This 
included cattle, pig, sheep/goat, a fragment of antler and 
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Fig. 49. Plans and profiles of the inner ditch segments excavated by Keiller. 
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Table 24: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch VII. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 re- re- 
Depth top-8" — 8-1,4 1,4-23  2,3-3 3.5-base fill ехсау 
Flint 
Tools 31 13 15 13 - - 65 
Flakes - - - - - - 441 
Cores 3 2 2 8 1 1 1 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH 152 300 265 803 l4 36 T 
LN ] 5 3 - - 1 ! 
216 
Beaker/EBA 3 2 - 3 - - } 
RB 18 9 2 - - ч i 
Antler - - - - - - CF 
Chalk - - LP - - - 2с 
Stone - 3 - - - - - 
Sarsen - 2P2R2M M 3P,2R P - 3Q,R 
Human bone - - 1 - - - - 


Stone, layer 3: Grp УП macehead fragment; Grp VI axe blade (joins with butt in ID XVI, 
layer 1); hammerstone of 'ferruginated grit' from Bunter Beds. 
Human bone, layer 3: adult rt lower second premolar. 
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Fig. 50. Plan of ID VII (after Gray), and sections (reconstructed from level measurements) of ID VII, ID И, 1D Ш and ID ХУ, 
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Fig. 51. View of ID VII, as excavated, from the north-east. Keiller is in the ditch (probably using a cine camera), 
Gray to right at top, and ? Veronica Keiller to left (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Table 25: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch XVI. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 
Flint 
Tools 26 24 14 3 1 
Flakes 709 478 164 ? 7 
Cores 45 28 6 7 1 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T 97 51 | 
LN + ' : 

67 89 
Beaker/EBA | у - 
RB L L - 
Antler - F 3 
Chalk - B E 
Stone 3 1 - - 


Stone, layer 1: butt of Grp VI axe (joins with blade in ID VII, layer 3); 
fragment of Grp Xa; fragment of silicified sandstone; layer 2: chip from axe 


of tuff. 


substantial amounts of pottery (fig. 54 and see Smith 
1965a, pl. Vb). 

There were two substantial groups of bone in layer 3a, 
*which practically filled the ditch'. One, at the south-west 
end, immediately adjacent to the widest causeway of the 
inner circuit, was dominated by cattle bone including a 
skull, with sheep/goat horncores also present. An ox pelvis, 
femur, tibia and astragalus were articulated and unbroken 
(Smith 1965a, pl. Vb). The field notebook states that at 
least two cattle of different age and size were represented. 
The second bone group (presumably in most of the rest of 
the segment) was more mixed in terms of species. Two 


articulated cattle radii and ulnae occurred along with some 
vertebrae. There was also a large piece of pottery. 

Very little material seems to have come from the lower 
fill. 


Inner Ditch XV (figs 49—50 and 53; tables 
26-27) 


Fully excavated 1929, as two halves, east (A) and west 
(B). 16.8 m long, maximum depth 1.8 m. Mostly shallow 
and narrow, the segment widens and deepens in its eastern 
third to form a substantial terminal pit. 
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Fig. 52. Section of ID VII, looking north-east (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Table 26: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch XVA. 


Layer | 2 3 4 re-fill 

Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 

Flint 

Tools 13 10 2 - 

Flakes 347 481 39 2 

Cores 35 48 8 3 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T 21 > * 

LN x ' - - ; 
32 67 - - 8 

Beaker/EBA i | - - " 

RB $ Jj - E L 

Chalk - - - - 1 

Sarsen - 2P - - 


Table 27: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch XVB. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 re-fill 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 
Flint 
Tools 21 42 6 1 1 
Flakes 542 648 63 - 
Cores 40 62 15 2 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T T 42 20 T 
LN У ' - - 

41 161 - - 19 
ВеаКег/ЕВА ; T - - " 
RB + L . 
Worked Бопе - Р - - 
Antler - - - С - 


Загзеп - M Еј H : 
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Fig. 53. Finds distributions in ID И, ID I, ID XVI, ID XV, ID XIV, ID XIII, ID XII, ID XI, ID X, ID IX and ID VIII, 
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Fig. 54. Bone deposit in ID XVI, layer 2 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


The layer books record layer 4 as chalk rubble, and 
layers 2 and | as mostly ‘ordinary’ or ‘normal’. Layer 3 in 
B was very rubbly, and in A partly rubble, but black earth 
at the north-west end and on the outer side; layer 2 in B 
was ‘оп the rubbly side with less soft earth than usual’. 
The shallowness of the segment and the section suggest 
backfilling. 

Layers 2—3a contained a scatter of bones running across 
both cuttings. Cattle, sheep/goat, and pig are recorded. 
The cattle bone included an astragalus ‘of preposterous 
size', presumably of Bos primigenius, and the sheep/goat 
bone a horncore. Several of the bones from layer 2a in A 
were burnt. Patches of ‘black earth’ occurred in layers 2 
and 3 of A. Several flakes struck from the same core were 
recorded in layer 2 in B, though there is no indication that 
these occurred in a group. 


Inner Ditch XIV (figs 49, 53 and 55-57; table 
28) 


Fully excavated 1929. 5.5 m long, maximum depth 0.9 m. 
Shallow and rather irregular, the segment deepens at its 
east end to form a terminal pit. There is no information on 
silting. 

There were five distinct groups of bone (‘an immense 
amount of bones’) down the length of the ditch, appearing 
in great abundance in layer 2, and continuing in smaller 
quantities into layer 3, just above the base of the ditch. 
There are no detailed lists in the field notebook. There 
were also charcoal, carbonised nuts, sarsen fragments, 
worked flints and dog faeces. 


At the base of the ditch at the west end there was a 
worked antler (part of a beam and tine with groove and 
splinter working) and a complete sarsen quern 1.2 m to its 
east; there was also another quern fragment. 


Table 28: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch XIV. 


Layer l 2 3 re-fill 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 
Flint 
Tools 14 10 3 8 
Flakes 478 310 13 - 
Cores 23 23 - - 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T T 4 T 
LN : ! - ' 
45 63 3 
Beaker/EBA | у - : 
RB 4 + - 4 
Antler - - У - 
Chalk - B - I 
Stone 1 1 - - 
Sarsen P 3P 20 - 


Stone, layer 1: possible axe fragment, Grp Xa; layer 
2: piece of silicious rock from Portland Beds 


Fig. 55. Quern and antler in situ in ID XIV, on the base of the 
ditch, from the east (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, 
Avebury). 
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Fig. 56. Bone deposits in ID XIV, layer 2, from the south-east 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Fig. 57. Bone deposits in ID XIV, layer 2, from the east 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Inner Ditch XIII (figs 49, 53 and 58; table 
29) 


Fully excavated 1929. 5.2 m long, maximum depth 1.3 m. 
Separated from ID XII by a very narrow causeway; flat 
base. 

The notebooks comment on an unusual quantity of 
chalk rubble in layer 4, and on a very compact lens of 
chalk rubble against the eastern side in layers 2 and 3, 
possibly the result of backfilling. 

Three major groups of bone are recorded (in dark, 
charcoal-rich soil, *black like soot'), in layers 2, 3 and 4 
(almost to the base). Those in 2 and 3 lay superimposed at 
the north-west end of the ditch. That in 2 was accompanied 
by pottery and sarsen; the rest of the layer *was not 
noteworthy’ and ‘very dull’. That in 3 was associated with 
pottery and flint. Cattle bone appears to have been domin- 
ant in both, and in both cases several animals were 
represented. In layer 2 the cattle bone included 12 limb/ 
feet bones, two scapulae, three pelvis fragments, and 
vertebrae, teeth and ribs; and there were ‘various’ sheep/ 
goat and pig bones. In layer 3 the cattle bone included 
over 20 limb/feet bones, three pelvis fragments, part of a 
mandible, seven vertebrae, two scapulae, and 16 ribs. 
There were also animal bones from the compact lens of 
chalk rubble against the inner ditch edge. The layer 4 bone 
deposit was concentrated at the south-east end, though 
bone was also scattered in quantity throughout the layer. 
Several of the bones (which are not listed in detail) were 
burnt. There were sherds (including a perforated lug) and 
sarsen. The notebook comments that dog faeces were 
present ‘as usual’. 
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Fig. 58. Bone deposit in ID XIII, layer 3 (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Table 29: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch XIII. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 re-fill 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 3-4 
Flint 
Tools 34 11 12 6 1 
Flakes 1233 83 191 47 = 
Cores 33 16 11 4 - 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T T 86 17 1 
LN Ў ' е » 

66 20 4 
Beaker/EBA | у = B , 
RB i + = 2 L 
Stone = = 1 " 
Sarsen - P P P - 


Stone, layer 3: piece of Stonesfield slate. 


Inner Ditch XII (figs 49, 53 and 59–60; table 
30) 


Fully excavated 1929. 8.5 m long, maximum depth 0.7 m. 
The elongated shallow segment is formed by two intersect- 
ing parts of roughly equal length; flat base, with slight 
ridge at intersection. There is no information on silting, 
though the segment is very shallow, and to judge from the 
quantity of bone deposited within them the primary fills 
probably accumulated rapidly. 

Extensive groups of bone occurred in layers 2 and 3; 
the notebook comments that those in layer 2 *must create 
a record' (Smith 1965a, pl. Va). There were five distinct 
bone groups in each layer, occurring in similar positions. 
Either these represent the same groups, of some thickness, 


or they are the result of two separate phases of deposition. 
There were also other scattered bones. 

Only vague details are available for the layer 2 groups. 
The first had cattle (ribs, limb bones, scapula) and sheep/ 
goat (skull). The second was 'simply' a mixture of cattle 
and sheep/goat bones. The third was described as the most 
interesting, because of quantities of associated flint, 
pottery and sarsen. The bone included an ox skull, placed 
upright on the top of the group according to surviving 
photographs. A portion of a pot looked as though ‘it had 
been standing upright when a large bit of chalk was thrown 
or had fallen in', as several broken sherds were superim- 
posed. The other two groups are recorded as similar, the 
fourth including cattle ribs and a scapula, and sarsen 
artefacts. 
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Fig. 59. Bone deposits in ID XII, layer 2, from the outside (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Fig. 60. Sarsen groups on the base of ID XII, from the 
north-west (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Uniquely, detailed records survive of the composition 
of the five bone groups in layer 3 of ID XII. These consist 
of field identifications, probably made by Professor 
D.M.S. Watson during the course of the excavation, which 
list the skeletal elements present according to species and 
bone group. 380 identified bones are listed, a remarkable 
quantity from a single layer of a segment 8.5 m long. Cattle 


Table 30: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch XII. 


Layer 1 2 3 re-fill 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 

Flint 

Tools 106 27 19 - 
Flakes 2310 504 110 - 
Cores 62 28 6 - 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T 61 У 
LN : ! - - 
104 105 
Beaker/EBA i : - - 
RB у L - - 
Worked bone P - - - 
Antler - 2F - - 
Chalk - - B - 
Sarsen - 3P.F P - 


bone comprised over 70 percent of the assemblage, with 
pig representing 14.2 percent and sheep/goat 2.6 percent; 
unidentified medium-sized animals (probably pig and 
sheep/goat) form 11.6 percent. Cattle bones from more 
than one animal were present in groups 1, 2 and 3. Meat- 
bearing bones from the trunk and upper limbs account for 
over 73 percent of the assemblage. A wide range of skeletal 
parts is represented, and more than one individual of a 
particular species was present. 

Group 1 in layer 3 had approximately a dozen cattle 
limb and feet bones, a scapula, vertebrae, ribs, a horncore 
and pelvis fragments; six limb and feet bones of pig, with 
a scapula and pelvis fragments; and of sheep/goat, frag- 
ments of a tibia, a scapula, and a pelvis. Group 2 contained 
approximately 14 cattle limb and feet bones, two scapulae, 
five vertebrae, 24 rib fragments, three pelvis fragments, a 
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sacrum and a tooth (somewhat disconcertingly, the field 
notebook adds ‘etc. etc.’); and three pig mandible frag- 
ments, two pelvis fragments, 11 vertebrae, and three limb 
bones. Group ‘За’ contained about 21 cattle limb and feet 
bones (some ‘gnawed by dog’), three pelvis fragments, a 
scapula, seven vertebrae, a horncore, and over 30 rib 
fragments; a pig jaw and radius; a sheep/goat horncore 
and tibia; and of pig or goat, a femur, pelvis, ulna and 15 
vertebrae. Group ‘3b’ contained an ox horncore, six limb/ 
feet bones, four ribs, and four teeth; and two pig limb 
bones, a scapula and three vertebrae. Group '3c' contained 
an ox horncore, skull fragments, a scapula, a vertebra, a 
humerus, two foot bones, and 13 ribs; a pig pelvis and two 
humeri; a sheep/goat humerus; and two ribs and two 
vertebrae of pig or sheep/goat. Group 4 had an ox femur, 
a vertebra, and 12 rib fragments; and a pig jaw, two 
humerus fragments, and three vertebrae. Group 5 had an 
ox horncore, eight limb/feet bones, two scapula, three 
pelvis fragments, 15 vertebrae, and over 30 rib fragments; 
and a pig mandible, two pelvis fragments, and two limb 
bones. 

Small amounts of dog faeces were present in each group 
of layer 3. A chalk ball was included in group 2, and a 
small hammerstone in group 5. Two groups of sarsen 
occurred on the base of the ditch, at the south end and 
close to the medial ridge. 


Inner Ditch XI (figs 49, 53 and 61—63; table 
31) 
Fully excavated 1929. 4 m long, maximum depth 0.7 m. 


Pear-shaped with gently sloping sides and a level base. 
There is no information on silting. 


a 


Fig. 61. Bone groups 1-4 in layer 3 of ID XI, from the 
south (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


Fig. 62. Bone groups 2-4 in layer 3 of ID XI, at the south end (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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A remarkable quantity of worked flint came from layer 
1, corresponding with a high density within the interior of 
the inner circuit. 

There was a deposit of bone in layer 1 on the east side, 
and another (a ‘clutter’) in layer 2 at the north end. 

Four well defined groups of bone were found in layer 3. 
Group 1 consisted mainly of cattle bone (approximately 
60 pieces included a horncore, two pelvises, a scapula and 
a jaw), associated with sarsen, 48 flakes, three cores, à 
hammerstone, a scraper and three serrated flakes, and six 
large sherds. Group 2 comprised around 40 pieces of bone, 
together with sarsen, four sherds and other fragments, a 
stone axe flake, 60 flint flakes, two cores, one retouched 
flake, three serrated flakes and an arrowhead. Charcoal 
was plentiful. Group 3 included 27 pieces of bone, a sarsen 
and a serrated flake. Group 4 comprised 76 bones, many 
burnt (including two almost complete cattle mandibles, a 
piece of pig jaw and an ox pelvis), with 52 flint flakes, a 
lump of flint, sarsen and some sherds. The notebook 
describes the group as a mass of burnt earth and charcoal, 
with bone and other finds intermixed. 


Inner Ditch X (figs 49 and 53; table 32) 


Fully excavated 1929. 8.8 m long, maximum depth 0.7 m. 
This segment was very irregular and shallow, narrowing 
towards the centre (suggestive of two intersecting parts). 
At the south end traces of three pits were found in the sides 
of the ditch. These were probably part of the pre-enclosure 
Fig. 63. Detail of bone groups 3 and 4 in layer 3, ID XI pit group which is cut by ID VIII and ID IX (nos 4-6 in 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). Smith 19652), a pit belonging to which lies in the causeway 
between ID X and ID IX (no. 16 in Smith 1965a). 
The notebooks record that the ditch was exceptionally 
free of chalk rubble, but primary chalk rubble was found 
in layer 3. 


Table 31: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch XI. 


Layer 1 2 3 3 bone dump re-fill 

Depth top-1' 1-2 2-3 

Flint 

Tools 85 54 24 2 1 

Flakes 2140 628 305 - - 

Соге$ 74 40 17 - 5 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T 79 73 17 = 

LN | - - _ = 
98 

Веакег/ЕВА } - - - = 

RB L c : E Г 

Worked bone - P - - = 

Stone - - 2 2 ы 

Sarsen - - + Р 2 

Human bone - - 1 = 


Stone, layer 3: 2 flakes from Grp VI axes. 
Human bone, layer 3: Ift fibula. 
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Table 32: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch X. 


Layer Ц 2 3 re-fill 

Depth top-1* 1-2 2-3 

Flint 

Tools 13 18 4 - 

Flakes 1618 378 55 - 

Cores 101 40 9 - 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T 39 T 
104 91 6 

Beaker/EBA : : - > 

RB L { - { 

Ѕагѕеп - P2R,F Q.R - 


Concentrated groups of bone were noted in layers 2 and 
3. There is little detail for layer 2. A group of bone was 
recorded from the north end in layer 3, with cattle bone 
(including a jaw), flint flakes and sarsen. Dog faeces 
occurred in the centre of the ditch in layer 3. 


Inner Ditch IX (figs 49 and 53; table 33) 


Fully excavated 1929. 7.3 m long, maximum depth 0.6 m. 
The segment cuts eight small pits (nos 7-14 in Smith 
19652). There is no information on silting. 

A group of bones is recorded in layers 2a-b towards the 
southern end of the ditch. This included cattle and sheep/ 
goat bones, with quantities of sarsen, sherds, and a number 
of tiny flint flakes. Two vertebrae were articulated. 

Two large pieces of antler occurred close to the base of 
the ditch at the north end. 


Table 33: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch IX. 


Layer 1 2 3 re-fill 
Depth top-1' 1-2 2-base 
Flint 
Tools 29 27 - 2 
Flakes 977 241 - + 
Согез 54 20 z = 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH T 47 4 12 
LN : - - - 
109 
Beaker/EBA У - - - 
ЕВ 1 - - = 
Antler - 2F - - 
Chalk - I - I 
Stone 1 1 - - 
Sarsen - 2F R - 


Inner Ditch VIII (figs 49, 53 and 64; table 
34) 


Fully excavated 1928. 14.3 m long, maximum depth 1.2 
m. The segment comprises two intersecting parts. The 
shorter northern part forms a terminal pit, while the 
greatest depth occurs in the centre of the southern portion. 
A shallow pit is cut by the northern part (no. 15 in Smith 
19652). There is no information on silting. 

The quantities of sherds, chalk and sarsen were notable. 

A group of bones was found in layer 2, near the south- 
west terminal. There is no information on the bone present; 
sherds, sarsens, 25 flint flakes, three serrated flakes and 


Fig. 64. Bone and other material in layer 2 of ID VIII (photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 
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Table 34: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch УШ. 


Layer | 2 4 

Depth top-l' 1-2 2-3 3-4 

Flint 

Tools 53 80 23 4 

Flakes 1670 707 108 18 

Cores 140 75 21 3 

Pottery (sherds) 

WH T T 80 12 

LN ' А - - 
258 261 

Beaker/EBA Я - - 

RB $ ПА - 2 

Worked bone - - P 

Chalk B C,LM,B B 

Sarsen PRF ЗЕРЕ 3P.R.F О 


two worked flakes were associated. A bone group was also 
found in layer 3 on the base of the segment, comprising 
cattle and pig bone, along with sherds, a sarsen pounder, 
20 flint flakes and an arrowhead. 1.2 m to the north-east 
and almost on the base, was a sarsen pounder with cattle 
horncores on three sides. Close by, on the base of the ditch 
(in layer 4), was a very large piece of sarsen quern. 
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Inner Ditch V (fig. 49; table 35) 


Fully excavated 1925, re-excavated 1927. 5.2 m long, 
maximum depth 1.3 m. No contour plan exists. There is 
little information on silting. Gray noted that ‘chalk rubble 
began to appear at 2.5 ft’, suggesting natural silting, and 
recorded a large amount of animal bone, particularly at the 
base of the ‘mould’ or secondary silting. 


Inner Ditch IV (fig. 49; tables 36-37) 


East half (ID TV) excavated 1925, west half 1927 (ID 
IVB). 9.1 m long, maximum depth 1 m. There is a slight 
kink just to the west of centre, perhaps formed by two 
intersecting parts. The eastern terminal was recorded by 
Gray as ‘nicely rounded’. There is no information on 
silting. 

Gray recorded a large quantity of pottery throughout 
the fill. A ‘cache’ of 11 serrated flakes was found in layer 
2 in IVB. The chalk objects, from apparently similar depth, 
are noteworthy. The primary fill of IVB (the base of layer 
3 and the top of layer 4) produced a mass of charcoal-rich 
earth with animal bone, much pottery and sarsen. Among 
the bones were pig mandibles, cattle horncores, and many 
other cattle bones. 


Table 35: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch V. 


Depth 1 2 2,2 2,3 3.5-Базе re-excav 


Flint 

Tools 2 4 
Flakes - - 
Cores - 


Pottery (sherds) 


Antler - 
Stone - 


Sarsen - - 


Stone, re-excavalion: piece of Lower Greensand. 


~ 
~ 
' 


КОР 


Table 36: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch IV. 


Depth 8" Ш 12 


Flint 

Tools | | 1 
Flakes - - - 
Cores - - 


Pottery (sherds) 
WH < 
RB < 9 > 


Worked bone 
Chalk 


Sarsen 


13-2 2,2 7 re-excav 


22 
175 
- 5 12 
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Table 37: Finds by layer and depth in [nner Ditch IVB, 


Layer 1 2 3 4 
Depth top-8" 8"-1.4 1.4-2.3 2,3-Базе 
Flint 

Tools 4 54 || 2 
Flakes - 901 305 16 
Cores - 16 12 1 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH - 172 248 13 
LN - 2 = E 
Beaker/EBA - 1 - - 
RB - 13 - - 
Chalk - B - 

Загзеп - Q.F - 


Inner Ditch III (figs 49-50; tables 38-39) 


Western two thirds (ID III) excavated 1925, re-excavated 
1927; eastern third excavated 1927 (ID IIIB). 7 m long, 
maximum depth 1 m (Smith 1965a, pl. Ша). A schematic 
section by Gray shows enough primary chalk rubble to 
hint at limited interference or backfilling, followed by 
secondary fill. 

Gray's very limited notes record a large quantity of 
animal bone (cattle and some pig), mostly at the top of the 
primary chalk rubble. 


Inner Ditch I (figs 49 and 53; tables 40-41) 


East half excavated 1925 (ID I), re-excavated 1927; west 
half excavated 1927, along with east terminal of ID H (ID 
ШП). 13.7 m long, maximum depth 0.9 m (Smith 1965a, 
pl. Ша), A profile of ID ИП shows a slight terminal pit at 
the west end; the notebook refers to a ‘decided hollow’ at 
the east end, probably a more substantial terminal pit. 
There is no information on silting. 

Gray's notes for ID І mention much pottery and animal 
bone (mostly cattle, and some pig and sheep/goat). Small 
pieces of sarsen were plentiful (contrary to the impression 
given by the finds catalogue). 


Table 38; Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch Ш. 
Depth underturf — 1,5 ? re-excav 


Flint 

Tools 2 1 4 13 
Flakes - - - 408 
Cores - - - 26 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH « 132 > 40 
LN - 1 - - 
Beaker/EBA - 1 - - 
RB « 9 > 6 
Sarsen - - - 3F.R 


Table 39: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch ШВ. 


Layer | 2 3 
Depth -8" 8"-1.4 1,4-2,3 
Flint 

Tools 1 9 3 
Flakes - 303 - 
Cores - 5 | 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH - 51 20 
RB - | - 


From layer 3 in IDI (in 1927), close to the centre of the 
ditch and almost on its base, were a human infant cranium, 
a human temporal bone, two scapulae (one of pig, the 
other from a large ungulate, probably red deer), unidenti- 
fied fragments of long bones, and a burnt flake. In the west 
terminal, in an area about | m in diameter, there were a 
human humerus and ulna, a pig frontal orbit, an ox 
vertebra, a sheep/goat astragalus, a sherd, two flint flakes, 
other burnt flakes and a large piece of sarsen. 


Inner Ditch II (figs 49-50 and 53; tables 41— 
43) 
Central portion (ID IT) excavated 1925, re-excavated 1927; 


west end (ID ПВ) and east end (ID ИП) excavated 1927. 
9.1 m long, maximum depth 1.5 m. A profile by Gray 


Table 40: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch 1. 


Depth '-1,5 1,5-base w епі, | -ђазе w епд,2.1 ге-ехсау 
Flint 

Tools - - 20 
Flakes - - 434 
Cores - - 15 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH | 15 25 9 29 
LN - - - 1 1 
Beaker/EBA | - - - 
RB 4 3 4 
Chalk M 
Sarsen - Q.4F 
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Table 41: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch IAI. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 re-fill 
Depth top-8" 8"-1,4 1,4-2,3 2.3-base 

Flint 

Tools 9 24 - - 
Flakes 206 369 222 27 3 
Cores 3 33 24 3 - 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH 25 96 168 21 17 
LN - 1 - - - 
Beaker/EBA - 4 E " d 
RB 7 24 - 2 
Chalk - - B - - 
Sarsen - - 2Q.R - - 
Human bone . - 4 


Human bone, layer 3: fragmentary child skull; temporal bone; adult Ift ulna; adult 


humerus fragment. 


Table 42: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch II. 


Depth 1.3 2 re-excav 
Flint 

Tools 2 2 9 
Flakes - - 90 
Cores - - 19 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH < TI > 28 
LN & on > = 
Beaker/EBA ««^ d > - 
RB - 4 3 
Stone - - 3 
Sarsen - R 3P.2F 


Stone, re-excavation: 3 pieces Lower Greensand 


shows а pronounced terminal pit at the east end; the rest is 
flat-based. A schematic section by Gray shows an unusual 
depth of primary chalk rubble, which may suggest back- 
filling, but archive film shows Keiller explaining the 
stratigraphy of ID II, in which there appears to have been 
rather little primary chalk rubble. 

In the east terminal of ID II in layers 3 and 4, there were 


Table 43: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch ИВ. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 
Depth top-8" 8"-L4À 1.4-2.3 2,3-base 
Flint 

Tools 9 " j 5 3 
Flakes 177 274 84 1 
Cores 3 5 9 | 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH 13 28 81 - 

RB - 3 4 - 
Sarsen З R F с 


three cattle horncores along with two horncores and part 
of the skull of another animal. 


Inner Ditch VI (fig. 49; table 44) 


Fully excavated 1925, re-excavated 1928. 9.1 m long, 
maximum depth 1 m. Gray noted a considerable rise in the 
level of the ditch base towards the northern terminal. The 
deeper south end might be a terminal pit. There is no 
information on silting, and very little material is recorded. 


Table 44: Finds by layer and depth in Inner Ditch VI. 


Depth ik 1.3 3 3,5 3,8 4 re-fill re-excav 
Flint 
Tools 6 | | I 2 4 15 
Flakes - - - - - - 302 
Cores - - - - - 1 30 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH ~ 'fm < 58 > T 
LN - 2 - - - - - " 
87 
Веакег/ЕВА - - - - - t 
RB - 3 : - = - - { 
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FEATURES OTHER THAN THE DITCHES 


The remaining part of Keiller's excavations is described 
in chapter 2 of Smith (19652). Approximately half of the 
interior within the inner circuit was stripped in 1929, some 
1800 square metres; pits were found in the area of ID X, 
VIII and especially IX (fig. 66). During 1925—27 scattered 
pits were located by probing in the other half of the inner 
interior, and between the inner and middle circuits, and 
the middle and outer (see fig. 14). АП of these were fully 
excavated, though surviving details of stratigraphy are 
sparse. A small square ditched enclosure of probable 
Earlier Neolithic date was excavated to the east of the 
outer circuit (fig. 14). There is little to add to Smith's 
account, particularly in relation to the pits, but it has been 
possible to use the archive to investigate the density and 
nature of struck flint from the excavated portions of the 
interior within the inner ditch circuit. These may indicate 
the former existence of middens in this area. 


X-IX 


VIII- VII 


ЈУ 


V-VI 


Мм-м!!! 


IX-X 


No bone and very little prehistoric pottery survived on 
the chalk surface of the inner interior, but around 14,000 
struck flints were recovered. The method of excavation, 
which involved clearing the area in a series of 20 foot wide 
strips, with finds recorded according to each such trench, 
has enabled reconstruction of relative densities (fig. 65). 
The presence of Earlier Neolithic types and the virtual 
absence of Later Neolithic forms (for example, no barbed 
and tanged arrowheads, and only three transverse ones) 
suggest that most of the worked flint is broadly contempor- 
ary with the primary activity at the enclosure. The distribu- 
tion of worked flint was uneven. Low densities were found 
in the central area and adjacent to ID III, IV and XIV, in 
contrast to high concentrations around the periphery, 
particularly on the east side adjacent to ID IX-XI, ID XIII 
and XV. Gaps in the distribution occur adjacent to ID 
XIV, and between ID IV and V, corresponding to major 
breaks in the enclosure circuit. 


INNER ENCLOSURE 


100 metres 


DENSITY OF FLINT IMPLEMENTS 


(PER SQ. FT.) 
[|] о-оо 
[:::] 0.011-0.02 
0.021-0.03 
0.031+ 
som 


Fig. 65. Thè relative density of flint within the area of the inner ditch as recorded by Keiller. 
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Fig. 66. Pits adjacent to ID IX, from the south. Spoilheaps from MD XI and X are visible in the background 
(photo: Alexander Keiller Museum, Avebury). 


THE 1957-58 EXCAVATIONS Table 45: Finds by layer from the 1957—58 excavations, 
Outer Ditch IV. 
These are described in Smith (19652) (see also pl. 4). The 


four ditch cuttings V, VI, XII and XVI, will be referred to Шау СЕ Н e = © 
in the descriptions of Trenches B, C, E and F of 1988, and Flint 
the two bank/old land surface cuttings, V and VI, in the Tools 3 24 3 1 - 
description of Trench BB of 1988. General information on Cores к 3 | - : 
the context of finds from Smith's excavations are given in Pottery (sherds) 
tables 45-51. These are summaries of the finds catalogues WH | 4 | 3 7 
held in Avebury Museum. As with the Keiller material, it LN 2 2 3 - > 
has not been possible to check many of the identifications, EA f ^ а | | 
though it is assumed that these are reliable. 

Chalk - - - B 

Sarsen - - R - Q 


Table 46: Finds by layer from the 1957-58 excavations, Outer Ditch V. 


Layer 1 2 3 E 5 6 
Flint 

Tools - 53 45 7 6 2 
Cores - 3 6 a 2 г 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH : : T 3 94 12 
LN = = 37 а d ч 
Веакег/ЕВА - | 4 А У » 
RB - 1 = = - 1 
Worked bonc - - P - 

Chalk - - 2M M M í 
Stone - 6 - | ё ^ 
Sarsen - - - - Q.R = 
Human bone - = = ] 1 


Stone, layer 2: 3 pieces Old Red Sandstone, 2 pieces oolitic limestone, 1 quartz 
pebble; layer 4: quartzite pebble 
Human bone, layer 4: infant skeleton; layer 5: frontal bone 
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Table 47: Finds by layer from the 1957-58 excavations, Middle Ditch XII. 


Layer 1 2 3 4 5 
Flint 
Tools - 26 8 6 - 
Cores = 7 | Џ - 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH - T | 6 14 
LN - ;. Е 2 
90 
Веакег/ЕВА - p 2 п 
ЕВ = | н к : 
Antler - - - WwW - 
Chalk - - - I I 
Stone - 2 = - 
Sarsen - - P 2P,Q 2R 
Human bone - - к. > | 


Stone, layer 2: piece of Old Red Sandstone, piece of Trias Sandstone 
Human bone, layer 5:fragments of lower skull 


Table 48: Finds by layer from the 1957-58 excavations, Inner Ditch XVII. 


ayer 1 2 3 4 5 
Flint 
Tools - 3l 34 14 е 
Согеѕ . | 4 | - 
Pottery (sherds) 
WH - T 21+ || 4 
LN - - = - 

21+ 

Beaker/EBA - - 
RB - L = 
Worked bone - w - - - 
Stone - 1 1 - 
Human bone - - 1 


Stone, layer 2: piece of Old Red Sandstone; layer 3: piece of Trias 
Sandstone. Human bone, layer 3: fragment of frontal bone 


Table 49: Finds by layer from the 1957—58 excavations. Outer Bank IV. 


Layer Topsoil Bank OLS 
Flint 

Tools 10 5 59 
Cores 7 3 8 
Pottery 

WH 15 sherds from 12 vessels found under bank 

Stone 1 1 - 
Sarsen « 2Q.3F > 


Stone, Topsoil: fragment of sandstone; Bank: Old Red Sandstone pebble 
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Table 50: Finds by layer from the 1957-58 excavations, Outer Bank V. 


Layer Topsoil Bank OLS 
Flint 

Tools 14 3 14 
Cores 5 - - 


Pottery (sherds) 
WH - 


~ 


16+ 


Table 51: Finds by layer from the 1957-58 excavations, Outer Bank VI, 


Layer Topsoil Bank OLS Hearth 
Flint 

Tools 15 5 8 2 
Cores 2 - 1 | 
Pottery (sherds) 

WH - 8 14+ 4+ 
Stone 2 - - - 
Sarsen < ЗР > - 


Stone, Topsoil: fragment of Old Red Sandstone macehead or whetstone, Trias sandstone rubber fragment 
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Alasdair Whittle, Caroline Grigson and Joshua Pollard 


Introduction 


Five cuttings were laid out immediately adjacent to 
selected cuttings of 1957—58 (Trenches B and BB, C, E 
and F), and two new cuttings were dug (Trenches A and 
D) (fig. 14). Trench F was | m wide, and the others 2 m 
wide. In the case of Trenches B, C, E and F, the earlier 
cutting was emptied first of its backfill and the sections 
recorded before excavation. Depths are given from the 
modern surface. 

Further details of finds are given in subsequent chapters, 
including animal bone in chapter 11 and pottery in chapter 
13. 


THE OLD LAND SURFACE UNDER THE 
OUTER BANK 


Trench BB 


Trench BB was laid out as a continuation of Trench B, 
immediately adjacent to Outer Bank V. Under the bank 
there was an old land surface with artefacts and bone on 
and in it. The old land surface sealed a subsoil hollow, and 
was cut by a pit, postholes and a grave. The buried soil 
was very disturbed. The bank has a primary phase, a low 
mound, followed by obliquely dumped tip lines of chalky 
material. Description here includes features from the 1958 
cutting. 


Subsoil hollow: tree hole or localised solution hole 

In the middle of the south section of Outer Bank V from 
1958 a feature cutting into the chalk subsoil was sealed by 
the old land surface or pre-bank soil, which was labelled 
as a natural solution hole (Smith 19652, бапа fig. 4), This 
feature, 712, was seen to extend irregularly right across 
Trench BB (figs 67-68, pl. 7). It is at maximum 40 cm 
deep, with light grey brown soil and small to medium 
chalk fragments. It contained fragments of bone including 


cattle vertebrae, ribs and a distal metatarsal. Micro- 
morphological analysis is detailed below (chapter 6); its 
sparse Mollusca and the possibility of mixing or con- 
tamination make it impossible to assign a specific date 
(chapter 7). It may be considered as either a tree hollow 
or, as the micromorphology suggests, a localised solution 
hole around tree or shrub roots. 


Old land surface or pre-bank soil 

The old land surface extended under the whole area of the 
bank, petering out only at the very front and back of the 
bank (figs 69-71, pls 5-9). It consisted of a slightly 
undulating but basically flat surface, 705 (also labelled 
747 under the primary bank close to the ditch), which was 
the top of a dark soil, 741, about 8-10 cm thick, though 
locally a little thicker. This contained abundant small chalk 
clasts throughout, and John Evans has observed (pers. 
comm.) that this is much more stony than any other 
Neolithic buried soil profile so far observed in the area, 
741 overlay 742, chalky rubble about 10 to 15 cm thick 
above solid Middle Chalk; since the chalk was in places 
crumbly, this measurement was variable. In the western 
part of the trench the top of the rubble horizon was coarser 
than elsewhere and was distinguished as 749. 

Careful search was made in both plan and section for 
cultivation marks, but without result. A calibrated age 
range of 3380-3100 BC was obtained from an ox humerus 
on 705 (OxA-2405), and calibrated age ranges of 3780- 
3740, 3710—3620 or 3570-3530 ВС from an ox vertebra 
on 747 (ОХА-2406); full details of radiocarbon dates are 
given in chapter 5. (A radiocarbon date of 3775-3755 or 
3705-3695 (BM-73) was obtained from charcoal lying on 
the old surface below Outer Bank V (Smith 1965a, 28).) 
There is no stratigraphic reason to suspect that the sample 
for OxA-2405 was in any way intrusive. (Questions of 
sequence are further discussed in chapters 5 and 17.) 

As in 1957-58 (Smith 1965а, 28), no actual turfline 
was observed at the top of the buried thin chalk soil, though 
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Fig. 67. Plan of Trench ВВ and Smith Cutting V across the outer bank. ВВ! etc: environmental sampling points. 


Fig. 68. Context 712 below the pre-bank soil in Trench BB. 
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Fig. 69. South section of the outer bank in Trench BB. 
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Fig. 70. Section of the outer bank in Trench BB at its interface with Smith Cutting V. 
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Fig. 71. North section of the outer bank in Smith Cutting V. 
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Fig. 72. Finds distributions in the pre-bank soil in Trench BB. (Larger clusters of flint at regular intervals indicate collection by squares.) 
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there was a little worm-sorting in 741. Micromorpho- 
logical analysis (chapter 6) also suggests that the humic 
uppermost horizon of this rendzina has been lost. The area 
had seen some burning and dumping, but of low intensity, 
and there had subsequently been a short period of earth- 
worm mixing. Molluscan analysis (chapter 6) may indicate 
that the setting was one of scrub or open woodland, but 
other scenarios are possible, including grassland among 
woodland. The molluscan analysis highlights the disturbed 
(because so chalky) nature of the soil, with only a brief 
period of stability and worm-sorting at the end of the 
sequence before bank construction. 

Animal bone, antler, flint waste and pottery sherds were 
found on and in the buried soil (fig. 72); the quantity of 
finds declined markedly in the lower rubble horizon. 
Sherds (from simple-rimmed vessels, with lugs and simple 
pin-prick decoration) were small and extremely abraded. 
Animal bone was dominated by cattle, with pig and sheep/ 
goat also present. Much of the bone was fragmentary and 
scattered; a broad range of body parts was found. There 
were also four finds of human bone on this surface: two 
teeth, a skull fragment and a tibia shaft fragment. Flecks of 
charcoal were found throughout the buried soil (and 
confirmed in micromorphological analysis), and there was 
one pronounced concentration, 743, to the east of pit 714. 
Identifiable fragments were dominated by oak, with hazel, 
hawthorn, birch and yew also present (detailed in chapter 
9). 

In the eastern part of the trench, between the pit 714 
and the primary bank 750 (described below), the soil-line 
was doubled. This was seen most clearly in section, at the 
interface between Outer Bank V and Trench BB (Smith 
1965a, fig. 4), but could also be detected with some 
difficulty in the north section of Outer Bank V (fig. 71; 
and pl. 8); in the south section of Trench BB the two 
features had more or less merged again into one (fig. 69). 
The upper soil-line (746 in Trench BB, 763 in Outer Bank 
V) could be seen as a secondary feature connected with or 
developed over the primary bank 750. Among the bone 
fragments in 746 were six large pieces of large mammal 
rib, probably of cattle. 


Postholes (fig. 73) 
760 was a neatly cut posthole, on the line of the primary 
bank, 750, and first seen at its base; it was probably cut 
from the level of the old ground surface rather than sealed 
by it. Its fill shows a postpipe. On the same line but seen 
in the chalk subsoil in the adjacent Outer Bank V, the 
posthole 718 was less regular and its truncated fill did not 
show a postpipe, although finer fill overlay coarser. 
Other neatly cut postholes were 711, in Outer Bank V, 
755, 710 and 709, and the smaller 751 and 745. 711 and 
710 were formerly considered to be animal burrows (Smith 
1965a, 6), but this is over-cautious, since their profiles are 
regular and their plans reasonably so. The fill of 711 may 
only be 1958 backfill. There is a postpipe in the fill of 755, 
but this was not discernible in 710, 751 or 745. Neither 
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Fig. 73. Sections of postholes, pit and grave in Trench BB. 


751 nor 745 were detected on the surface of the buried 
soil. 709 is published as Pit 43 from 1958 (Smith 1965a, 
6 and 25). Its profile and core of dark humic soil suggest 
a posthole far more than a pit, but what appears to be a 
secondary fill of artefacts and bone should be noted (Smith 
1965a, 25). 

Smaller and less regular postholes were 757, 753, and 
713. 713 in Outer Bank V was probably not seen in 1958. 
Its truncated chalky fill contained charcoal flecks. 753 
was seen on the surface of the buried soil and the very 
shallow 757 within it. 


Pit, 714 (fig. 73) 

This was visible on the old land surface. Its fill largely 
consisted of chalk rubble (727), with smaller rubble and 
dark soil at the base (729, 728), and more brown soil at the 
top mixed with flint and animal bone (726), including 
substantial pieces of an ox mandible and humerus shaft. 
This suggests deliberate filling. 


Grave, 707 (figs 73-76; pl. 6) 
Like 714, the grave 707 appeared first as a chalk rubble- 
filled depression after the rest of the bank had been 


excavated from the old land surface. In the case of 707 this 
coincided with the presence in the 1958 section of what 
had been described as an ancient badger hole (Smith 
1965a, 6, and fig. 4). The chalk rubble proved merely to 
be the remnants of the overlying bank. The pit was oval, 
about 1.7 m long by 1.1 m broad, and cut about 75 cm into 
the chalk. 

Its fill was dark soil, 733, with chalk banding, 736, and 
charcoal flecking, underlain by more dark soil, 734, 
containing a few fragments of bones of cattle and sheep/ 
goats, with further chalk rubble banding and a limited area 
of lighter soil and small chalk rubble at the base of the pit, 
735. Animal bone, including a pig's scapula and two 
fragmentary bones, was deposited in the centre of the pit 
in 733. There were a few flints and a few small sherds of 
plain pottery, including a very weathered rim. A sherd of 
plain pottery had been found in the feature in Outer Bank 
У, 

On the base of the pit, with minimal grey chalk silt 
underneath it, the contracted skeleton of an adult man was 
found, lying on its right side, and orientated north-east/ 
south-west. The skeleton was largely complete and mostly 
articulated; detailed analysis is given in chapter 16. The 
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Fig. 74. The pre-bank grave in Trench BB. 


sternum, manubrium, right clavicle and scapula had col- 
lapsed, as well as much of the rib cage. The right tibia, 
fibula and patella (the lower right leg and knee) were lying 
across the left arm. The bones of the lower left arm were 
scattered, but those of the hands and feet were intact, the 
latter lying closely together. The left femur lay straight but 
ended at the same position as the right foot. At the time of 
uncovering the skull was intact (only 10 cm from the 1958 
section) but exposure led to partial inwards collapse of 
already cracked portions. A calibrated age range of 3640— 
3490 ог 3420-3380 BC was obtained from a rib of the 
skeleton (OxA-2403), and a calibrated age range of 3610— 
3580 or 3520-3340 BC from a pig scapula in the fill, 733, 
above the burial (Ox A-2404). 

With the skeleton was a single flint flake, and at the 
same level there were several thousand amphibian bones, 
chiefly of frogs and toads, some small rodent bones and 
some pig's teeth all probably from the same mandible of a 
one-year old animal. Detailed analysis is given below 
(chapter 12). It is possible that this deposit represents an 
episode during which the grave was kept open. This is 
discussed further below. 


The bank (figs 69—71; pls 5, 7 and 9) 

As recorded in 1958, there was a primary bank, 750, on 
the outer part of the bank facing the ditch (Smith 1965a, 6, 
and fig. 4). This consisted of at least two and possibly 
three layers (763—5) of soil and chalk rubble, laid on the 
old land surface to form a gentle and regular mound. The 
layers were most easily distinguished in the north section 
of Outer Bank V. The topmost layer, 763, was much less 
distinct than the other two but appears to meet and overlie 
the old land surface, 705. At the interface of Outer Bank V 
and Trench B it was much harder to distinguish layering 


within 750, but the double soil-line behind it has been 
described above. 750 was also distinguishable in the south 
section of Trench B. Smith too noted the presence of an 
inner primary bank (19654, 6, and fig. 4) between 712 and 
707. This feature was not repeated in the south section of 
Trench B, and was not seen in plan in the excavation of the 
base of the bank and the top of the old land surface. A 
similar heave can be seen in the north section of Outer 
Bank V between 709 and 710, but this is further back 
towards the interior. 

The bank proper was constructed by a series of tips of 
chalk and chalky soil. In sequence from the primary bank 
towards the interior were two broad zones, 703 and 702. 
703 consisted of successive layers of very loose, quite 
angular chalk rubble on average 5 cm in diameter, with 
interleaved harder and denser stripes of grey puddled chalk 
or grey chalky silt with small chalk inclusions. These were 
variable. Three are visible in the interface between Outer 
Bank V and Trench B, including one marking the divide 
between 702 and 703, two in the north section of Outer 
Bank V and one in the south section of Trench B. In the 
latter section the forward part of 703 consisted of smaller 
chalk material with brown soil. At the interface of Outer 
Bank V and Trench B some large pitched chalk blocks 
were present on the top of the old land surface on the line 
of 712 and 714. 702 consisted of larger chalk blocks, also 
quite angular, of average size 10 by 15 by 5 cm. There 
were some larger pieces, especially at the back of the bank, 
and in particular in one location just behind 707 three 
blocks (706) up to 60 by 50 cm were stacked against each 
other. The surrounding matrix was loose grey chalky silt 
and smaller chalk rubble, the soil component becoming 
browner towards the back of the bank. The talus of the 
bank, 701, consisted of brown soil mixed with chalk rubble 
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Fig. 76. Plan of the pre-bank grave, Trench BB. 
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about 5 cm in diameter, again quite angular. Careful search 
was made of this part of the bank to see whether secondary 
material, such as might be expected from ditch scourings, 
had been deposited, but none was distinguished. 

Much animal bone was found incorporated into the 
bank, predominantly of cattle, with some pig, one of sheep/ 
goat and one red deer antler fragment, as well as a few 
sherds of plain pottery and a few flint flakes, matching the 
character of finds in 1958. This material was presumably 
derived from the surrounding old land surface. Rather 
more flakes and bone fragments were found at the rear tail 
of the bank, as well as sherds including Ebbsfleet pottery, 
à collared vessel of Early Bronze Age style, a probable 
late Bronze Age sherd and a Romano-British sherd. 


THE OUTER DITCH 
Trench B (fig. 77 and pls 9-14) 


Trench B was laid out immediately adjacent to Outer Ditch 
V. The south edge of the new section was some 3 m from 
the end of the ditch segment. As excavated here, the ditch 
was 7.6 m wide and 2.2 m deep. Its outer side showed two 
slight scallops in the combined cuttings. The inner side of 
the ditch was a little more regular, and widened a little 
towards the terminal. Both ditch edges were weathered. 
The base of the ditch was very slightly concave, and 
deepened slightly towards the terminal. 


Primary fill 

The first layer of the primary fill was a thin deposit of fine 
grey chalk silt, 232. This was only 1—2 cm thick, with 
charcoal flecks, and was seen only immediately next to the 
south section and in a molluscan sample column in the 
south section. Overlying this was basal chalk rubble, 228, 
composed of small to medium, angular chalk fragments. 
Within 228 near the outer side of the ditch were two separate 
small grey chalk silt lenses, 230 and 231, which were 
localised and not visible in the section. 228 was overlain by 
210, small more rounded chalk fragments. Between it and 
228 on the inner side of the ditch lay another grey to dark 
silt lens, 233, again localised in the area of the south section. 
The uppermost part of 210 on the inner side of the ditch was 
truncated by an animal burrow. A similar disconformity on 
the outer side may be explained in the same way, though no 
burrow was directly observed. A less chalky continuation 
of 210 up the outer side of the ditch, 209, was more visible 
in the south section of Outer Ditch V than in the south 
section of Trench B (Smith 1965a, fig. 4). These primary 
deposits were little more than 25 cm thick in the centre of 
the ditch, and 50 cm in the angles. 

Animal bone was recorded in groups, probably deliberat- 
ely placed, on the base of the ditch in the lowest part of 228, 
between 228 and 210 (context 229), and on top of 210 
(context 227). Details of 229, 227, 228 and 210 are given 
below. Calibrated age ranges of 3630-3500 or 3420-3380 


BC were obtained from an ox tibia in 229 (BM-2669). A 
few weathered sherds of plain pottery, from several vessels, 
were found in 228, 229 and 210, in small quantities of. In 
228 and largely in 229 there was a larger portion of a single 
plain vessel, P516, with some weathered rim and body 
sherds. There was a sarsen quern fragment in 229 and a 
small weathered Ebbsfleet sherd in 227. 


Detail of primary bone deposits 

The terminology used here for the bone deposits — variously 
as groups, spreads and scatters — is based upon morpho- 
logical characteristics, and should not in the first instance 
be taken to indicate particular modes of deposition (more 
detailed discussion of which is given in chapters 11 and 
17). Groups may Бе characterised as tight concentrations of 
bone, spreads as loosely defined concentrations, and 
scatters as dispersed, low-density deposits; though it should 
be recognised that a range of formats are present and the 
distinctions between groups, spreads and scatters are 
somewhat subjective. In the figures, not every bone is 
plotted, but those visible at the chosen stage of planning. 


229 (fig. 78). Evenly distributed scatter of bone associated 
with pottery, flint and stone. Observed to run along the 
longitudinal axis of the ditch, with a maximum width of c. 
2 m. May be seen to be composed of two parallel linear 
scatters, one predominantly of bone (though with a large 
piece of worked stone), the other (largely restricted to the 
NW side) with pottery and flint. 

The species present include cattle (18 bones), pig (a rib 
and a tentatively identified vertebra) and sheep/goat (two 
scapulae, including one from a goat), along with nine 
unidentified bone fragments. The cattle bones are from the 
trunk, limbs and feet, with some loose teeth. With the 
exception of two phalanges from the same foot of an ox, 
the bone must have been disarticulated before deposition 
in the ditch, and indeed must have been left around long 
enough for three of the cattle bones and the sheep/goat 
scapula to have been gnawed by dogs. There is an irregular 
distribution of bone fragment size, together with a high 
mean size and low variability. Nearly 70 percent of the 
bones can be identified. There were numerous cutmarks 
on the neck of the pig's rib. 

The scatter was associated with a substantial portion of 
a plain bowl, P516, several pieces of worked flint (both 
debitage and implements), and a large fragment of sarsen 
quern. No human bone was present. 

The scatter would appear to be the product of one or two 
depositional events. The disarticulated state of the animal 
bone and the fragmentary character of the pottery could 
argue against the material being deposited 'fresh' (i.e. as 
primary refuse). The scatter follows the axis of the ditch 
along its centre, an alignment also taken by many of the 
long pieces of animal bone. This could result from either 
deliberate arrangement or gravitational alignment as pieces 
rolled down the ditch sides. However, if due to the latter 
mechanism then the distribution of bone would be expected 
to lie to the sides of the ditch rather than its centre. 
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Fig. 77. South section of the outer ditch in Trench B. 
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Fig. 78. Bone deposit 229. (Note таг in this and subsequent plans оў bone deposits not all bones are planned.) The only 
substantial bones in 229 are all of cattle: the shaft of an tibia, a long strip of scapula spine and a distal radius. А pair of ox 
proximal phalanges from the same foot is close to the tibia. 229 has a high proportion of identified bones, particularly cattle 
footbones. The other very fragmentary bones include a pig's rib and two distal fragments of sheep/goat scapulae, one of which 
is probably from a goat. The key for this and related following figures is given in the appendix at the end of the chapter. 


227 (fig. 79 and pl. 13). A scatter of bone of moderate 
density, with antler, pottery and some flint. Observed to run 
at a slightly oblique angle to the length of the ditch, with 
a width of 0.6-1 m. Localised concentrations of bone occur- 
red within the main spread, including a collection of ribs 
within the céntre ofthe excavated portion. As with 229, the 
axis of many of the longbones followed that of the ditch. 

Тће species present are cattle (38 bones, including 10 
large mammal rib fragments), pig (seven bones), sheep/ 
goat (two bones), red deer (15 fragments of what was 
probably a single antler) and dog (six footbones), along 
with 15 fragments of medium-size mammal rib and 96 
unidentified bone fragments. Most of the cattle bones are 
vertebrae and ribs, with small numbers from other parts of 


the body. The pig bones are from the trunk and limbs. 

With the exception of the dog foot bones, which are 
probably all from the same animal, the bone must have 
been left around long enough for at least three of the ox 
bones to have been gnawed by dogs. The regular distribu- 
tion of the sizes of the bone fragments and the preponder- 
ance of small fragments would define this as bone ‘waste’, 
though there is a high variability of fragment size and a 
moderately high proportion of identifiable and matching 
bones. The presence of four burnt bone fragments suggests 
that the bones have a varied depositional history. The ox 
longbones appear to have been chopped horizontally 
across the shafts and there are cutmarks on one of the large 
mammal ribs. 
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A small worn Ebbsfleet sherd, a plain sherd and flint 
(flakes only) were present with the bone. 

The deposit was similar in its general character to that 
from 229, in as much as it comprised a mixed linear spread 
confined to the centre of the ditch and following its general 
axis. 


228. A spread of bone over 3 m wide with a specific 
concentration towards its the centre. Situated more towards 
the outer edge than the centre of the ditch. Associated with 
worked flint. 

The species present are cattle (34 bones), pig (five), 
sheep/goat (eight), red deer (five) and roe deer (one 
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tentatively identified tibia fragment), along with two 
fragments of medium-sized mammal and 92 unidentified 
bone fragments. There is a fairly even representation of 
cattle, pig and sheep/goat body parts. In addition to antler, 
limb and foot bones of red deer are present. The bone 
appears to have been disarticulated at the time of deposition 
in the ditch, 

Two of the ox bones and the tibia of a red deer have 
been gnawed, and the tibia has been reduced to a cylinder, 
a typical result of carnivore activity, indicating that at least 
some of the bones were lying around long enough to be 
worked over by dogs. Some of the bones appear to have 
suffered from decay, probably before deposition, a red 
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Fig. 79. Bone deposit 227. Although much of the bone is very fragmentary, there is a high proportion of identified bones, 

which include many ox vertebrae and large mammal rib fragments, probably derived from the same animal. A second group 

consists of dog footbones with medium mammal rib (perhaps from the same dog). 227 also contains two fragments of the same 

pig ulna divided by an ancient break and a group of antler fragments which are probably all from the same bone. There were 
also many unplanned bones. 
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deer antler being particularly weathered. None of the bones 
could be articulated, nor are there any paired elements, so 
apart from three fragments which appear to be from the 
same ox femur, there is no evidence for any of the bones 
coming from the same individual. Although there is a 
smooth distribution of fragment size, both mean fragment 
size and variability are quite high, and a moderate propor- 
tion of the bones can be identified. 

Several pieces of flint debitage (including a high 
proportion of cores) and implements were associated with 
the bone. There were small weathered sherds. 

The general character of the bone deposit echoes that 
of 229 and 227, but with a lower mean fragment size and 
a smoother pattern of distribution. However, the com- 
position of the bone assemblage differs, in that it incorpor- 
ates a wider variety of species with an emphasis upon а 
different range of body parts. 


210. А spread over 4 m wide of bone running along the 
axis of the ditch, with a specific concentration towards the 
middle. Associated with flint waste and a few sherds. 

The species present are cattle (16 bones including three 
large mammal rib fragments), pig (eight small bones, all 
probably from the same neonatal piglet), sheep/goat (five, 
including a distal scapula definitely identified as sheep), 
red deer (one antler fragment), bird (three) and 13 unidenti- 
fied bone fragments. There is a wide range of body parts. 
Fourof the ox foot and ankle bones appear to be of the same 
animal, as do a femur and tibia of a very young lamb or kid. 

210 has an uneven distribution of bone fragment size, 
accompanied by high mean size, high variability, and a 
high proportion of identifiable and matching bones. A 
certain amount of animal bone was entering the ditch at 
this point as fresh material, rather than being curated from 
secondary sources. 


Secondary fill 

In the secondary fill, fine grey chalk silt layers, the upper 
ones progressively less grey, were interspersed with thin 
layers of chalk fragments. 207 on the outer side of the ditch 
and 208 on the inner consisted of fine grey chalk silt, with 
generally small, relatively sparse chalk fragments. Above 
lay 226in thecentre and inner side of the ditch, with a more 
noticeable concentration of small, quite rounded chalk 
fragments in a matrix of fine chalk silt. 225, another chalk 
silt layer, with one Ebbsfleet sherd, was overlain by the 
chalk layers 224 (on the outer side of the ditch) and 223 (on 
the inner), these slightly thicker than 226. Above, 206, silt 
with chalk fragments (defined as 213 at the outermost side 
of the ditch), was overlain by 205, chalk fragments, mostly 
rounded but with some more angular pieces. 205 was most 
easily defined in the centre of the ditch, where some chalk 
fragments on the inner side were over 10 cm long. As 
below, the run of chalk was harder to trace in the inner and 
outer parts of the ditch fill. Above 205 in the centre and 
inner side of the ditch came 204, another silty layer, 
distinguishable from 203 above it by the slightly browner 
colour of the latter. In both plan and section 204 appears 


to have been truncated a little on the inner side of the ditch 
by 203. The two sections drawn, on the south sides 
respectively of Outer Ditch V and Trench B, do not present 
exactly the same picture, as the layers slope a little 
downwards from the south, terminal end of the ditch. The 
top of 203 was a little truncated or cut by features above, 
Numerous fragments of animal bone were scattered through 
203-205, 207, 208 and 223-227; the species represented 
were cattle, pig, sheep/goat, dog, red deer (antler), roe deer 
(bone and antler), polecat and amphibian. A little burnt 
bone was found at the base of 225 in the centre of the ditch. 
There was a human ulna fragment in 206, and two human 
bone fragments in 203. The edge of a polished flint axe was 
found on the inner side of the fill in 204/206. There were 
weathered plain sherds as high as 203. 


Detail of secondary bone deposits 

207. A low density scatter of bone with several flint flakes 
extending over an area of c. 1.3 m on the outer side of the 
ditch. 

The species present are cattle (six bones, including two 
large mammal rib fragments), and red deer (four decayed 
fragments of antler), along with five fragments of medium- 
size mammal rib and 22 unidentified bone fragments. The 
cattle bone includes pieces of skull, rib, a vertebra and 
complete metacarpal. 

Although the mean fragment size in 207 is low, it 
includes some larger fragments, resulting in an uneven 
pattern of fragment size distribution. It also has a fairly 
high percentage of identifiable bones. This low density 
scatter contrasts strongly with that in 210 of the upper 
primary silts. 


208. A low density scatter of bone, with several flint flakes, 
extending over an area of more than 2.0 m on the inner 
side of the ditch. 

The species present are cattle (seven bones including 
two large mammal rib fragments), pig (a tooth, a vertebra 
and a fibula), sheep/goat (one metapodial fragment) and 
red deer (one tentatively identified vertebra fragment), 
along with 12 unidentified bone fragments. As with 207, 
the cattle bones include parts of skull, trunk, and feet, in 
addition to a tibia. The bone appears to have been disarticu- 
lated at the time of deposition in the ditch and some has 
been gnawed. 

This is similar in character to 207. 


Upper secondary fill 

In the upper secondary fill there was a series of very dark 
deposits and features. Four shallow features, 219-222, 
were cut into the top of 203; only 219 shows in section 
(figs 77 and 200; see also pl. 12). These were rather 
irregular patches of looser material with little chalk in 
them. 220 is probably an animal burrow, and the others 
possibly so, but 219, on the line of the south section, 
contained a significant concentration of finds. 219 had 
Beaker sherds and a Food Vessel sherd, cattle and pig 
bones and a roe deer antler. Two larger scoops, 234 and 
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Fig. 80. Plan of surface 214 in the upper secondary fill of Trench B. 


235, were also cut into the top of 203. Their fill, 216, was 
a dark soil with small to very small chalk fragments. At the 
base of 234 and 235, 217 and 218, on the inner and outer 
sides respectively, were runs of small to medium chalk 
fragments, separating the deposits above from 203. 

Over 216 was a definable chalk surface, 214, very 
probably deliberately laid, with large numbers of medium 
to large chalk fragments, as well as animal bone and other 
finds (fig. 80). Micromorphology (chapter 6) indicates a 
moderately rapid sequence. Animal remains in 214, 216 
and 217 include bones of cattle, pigs, sheep/goats, dog, 
polecat and roe deer, as well as red deer antler. 211—212 
were thin layers immediately above 214. There were some 
Beaker and Early Bronze Age sherds in 216 and on 214. 
There were also some flint waste pieces, a few tools, a 
barbed and tanged arrowhead from 216 and a petit tranchet 
derivative on 214, and a fragment of a stone shafthole 
macehead from 216. 

On top of the secondary fill was 202, a very dark to 
black soil layer with some medium chalk fragments and 
many small chalk fragments. Micromorphology (chapter 
6) suggests an increasingly decalcified deposit, perhaps 
forming as the result of gentle erosion inwards. This had 
substantial numbers of animal bone fragments and some 
more complete pieces. There were bones of cattle, pig, 
sheep/goat and red deer; Potter, fox, and roe deer were 
also present. Many of the cattle bones were pieces of skull 
and teeth. There were some fragments of human bone. 
There were some sherds of Beaker and rather more sherds 
of Early Bronze Age pottery. The pot sequence may 
suggest gradual accumulation or formation of the deposit, 
akin to the formation of a soil, but the sherds in 202 are the 
least abraded of all those in the upper secondary fill of 
Trench B and could indicate much more rapid dumping or 


redeposition (Joanna Brück, below, chapter 17). The issue 
remains open, and is discussed further in chapter 17. 
Analysis of molluscan samples from a complete profile 
is presented below (chapter 7). The primary and lower 
secondary fills were absolutely dominated by woodland 
fauna, with a gradual opening up of woodland in the upper 
secondary fill, but without the establishment of pure 
grassland. The uppermost part of the upper secondary fill, 
above 214, suggests a more rapid trend to open country. 


Tertiary fill 

The tertiary fill, 201, was a very dark to black soil with 
very many small rounded chalk fragments. There were 
many small fragments of bone amongst which those of 
cattle and sheep/goats were the most numerous. Sherds 
too were numerous, some Neolithic but mostly Romano- 
British. There was some flint waste. 201 was sealed by the 
modern turf and dark topsoil. Moles were active in this, 
and there ћад been mole disturbance in 201 and 202. 


Discussion 
Primary weathering of the chalk sides of the ditch, with 
only limited silting in of soil or turves was followed by 
weathering of topsoil and surrounds, including the bank 
on the inner edge of the ditch. The pattern of the chalk 
runs (226, 223-224, 205) suggests a bank with a stable 
profile. The change in colour from grey to brown may 
reflect an increasing humic content. There is limited 
truncation of 204 by 203. Above Later Neolithic occu- 
pation or activity, there was soil formation. The processes 
by which the upper secondary fill accumulated are com- 
plicated, and are discussed further in chapter 17. The 
tertiary fill was formed by Romano-British ploughing. 
Bone deposits, principally mixed spreads and scatters 
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Fig. 81. East section of the outer ditch in Trench A. (Note that the opposite section was sampled for molluscan analysis.) 
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of disarticulated bone (the exception being 210), were 
entering the ditch from an early stage, as witnessed by 
229. These are largely a feature of the primary and lower 
secondary silts, several being spread along the length of 
the ditch. 

The adjacent bank seems to have had little effect on the 
fill. There seemed to be very little primary chalk rubble, in 
contrast to the primary fill of other cuttings. The actual 
chalk fragments were also small. The ditch could have 
been scoured out on one or more occasions. The top of the 
primary rubble on the outer side may also have been 
truncated (at the interface of 210 and 209), an impression 
which is even stronger in the north section of Outer Ditch 
V. Against the idea of scouring are the substantial width of 
the ditch (approximately 5 m at the base), the gentle slope 
of the sides, especially the inner side, and the relatively 
small size of the weathering ramps on either side of the 
ditch, In the case of the inner side, the loss of chalk may be 
fairly closely defined, because of the survival under the 
bank of the old land surface. 


Trench A (fig. 81 and pls 15—16) 


Trench А was placed across the previously unexcavated 
southern part of the outer circuit. Remains of the bank can 
be seen on its inside, and the cutting was probably close to 
a terminal, The ditch was 5.4 m wide by 2.6 m deep on the 
east section line, and 5 m wide by 2.4 m deep on the west 
section line. The inner side of the ditch was steeper than 
the outer, but with a slight step in its upper part. The base 
of the ditch was more or less flat, with a very slight 
narrowing of the base area from east to west. 
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Primary fill 

The primary fill consisted of fresh angular chalk rubble, 
118. In the east section it was interleaved with a dark silt 
lens coming from the outside of the ditch, 116. This was 
overlain by a fine grey chalk silt layer on the outer side 
and centre of the ditch, 114, and at the interface of 118 and 
112 on the inner side. Over this were layers of smaller 
chalk rubble, 112 from the inside of the ditch and 113 
from the outside. 112 had one very weathered rim sherd 
from a plain vessel. It contained a few bone fragments 
including an astragalus which may have come from the 
same ankle as the articulating ankle bones in 117 (below). 
It also seems to have been the pair of another astragalus 
(that is from the same individual ox) in the bone group in 
the secondary layer above (115, below), which itself 
articulates with a calcaneum in 115 and with a distal tibia 
in 117, suggesting a single episode of deposition of the 
bones in these features. 


Primary bone deposit 117 

An exceptional deposit, 117, in thetop of 112 consisted of 
the cranium of a young child (probably between three and 
four years old) nested within an intact frontlet of an ox, 
against which were placed the spine of an ox scapula and 
a distal tibia (fig. 82 and pl. 15). There were multiple 
cutmarks on the frontal part of the frontlet, suggesting that 
the skin had been removed prior to deposition (figs 160A 
and B). Within 0.8 m of this group was a small number of 
cattle bones, including a group from the same ankle and a 
right and a left horncore, which were almost entire; both 
derive from old cows, but do not exactly match each other, 
so they probably derive from two different individuals 
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Fig. 82. Bone deposit 117. The cranium of a young child nested within an ox frontlet. Adjacent, a small collection of 
cattle bones from the same ankle and two horncores (not a pair). 
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(fig. 159). There was also a piece of flint waste. Calibrated 
age ranges of 3640—3500 or 3410-3380 BC were obtained 
from the child cranium (Ox A-2399), 

From the detail of composition and position, this is 
evidently a placed group (suggested in part by the irregular 
distribution of the sizes of the bone fragments and the 
presence of many large fragments), and perhaps a single 
act of deposition (though note the connections between 
112 and 115). 


Secondary fill 
On the inner side of the ditch the primary rubble was 
overlain by a compact asymmetrical layer of grey puddled 
chalk and small rounded chalk fragments, 109. This was 
overlain by a very white compact lens of small chalk 
fragments, a little more angular, 111. This was more 
pronounced in the east than in the west section. In the top 
of 111 next to and extending into the west section there 
was a bone group, 115, consisting of interleaved cattle 
ribs, a dorsal vertebra, and the ankle bones mentioned 
àbove. On the outer side of the ditch there was a thin layer, 
108, of light brown soil mixed with small to medium sized 
sub-angular chalk fragments. There were several sherds in 
111, 115, 106 and 108, the majority from the latter two 
contexts. The majority of the comparatively unweathered 
sherds came from one vessel. Over 108 lay a dark brown 
humic lens, 106. Within this near the east section was ane 
concentration, 105, of darker charcoal-flecked soil with 
numbers of unworked sarsen fragments. Another localised 
patch of darker soil, charcoal-flecked and with fragments 
of burnt bone, 110, lay next to and in the west section. 
Towards the inner edge of the ditch the layer became 
markedly lighter in colour though only a little chalkier, 
107, and at the inner edge of the ditch had changed further 
to a greyish compacted chalky wash with some rounded 
small chalk fragments and occasional larger fragments, 
103, which merged with 109 beneath it. Separating 106 
from the layer above, 104, was a small lens, 119, of 
rounded small chalk fragments in a matrix of grey silt. 
This was again more pronounced in the east than in the 
west section. It appeared to come from the inner side of 
the ditch, since it tailed off towards the outer side, but it 
did not extend to the inner edge. 104 was a brown humic 
layer, though drying to greyer and lighter hue, and with 
variable content of rounded and small chalk fragments. It 
lay in the centre to outer part of the ditch. Its top was 
truncated by 102 above, and there was some mole or rabbit 
burrowing, which also extended down into 106. There 
were scatters of bone in the secondary fill, especially in 
106, 104 and 103; these consisted of the usual domestic- 
ated species and rarer finds of red deer, wild pig, aurochs 
or wild cattle (Bos primigenius) and dog. Sherds of 
Grooved Ware and Early Bronze Age pottery were found 
in 106 and 104 (and in 102 above, presumably derived), 
and there were Beaker sherds from 104 and 102. 
Analysis of molluscan samples from the secondary fill 
(chapter 7) shows the dominance of woodland species. 


Detail of secondary bone deposits 

115. Sherds of plain pottery including a rim were found in 
association with a small bone deposit extending into the 
west section of the trench and comprising six unidentified 
fragments and six cattle bones: three interleaved proximal 
ribs, probably discarded together when still attached to 
one another by ligaments, if not meat; a dorsal vertebra; 
and a calcaneum and astragalus, which articulate not only 
with one another, but also with a distal tibia in 117. The 
astragalus is a pair with another in 112. This suggests a 
connection between 115 (secondary fill) and 112 and 117 
(both primary). 115 is perhaps part of a larger spread 
extending beyond the western end of the trench. 


106. A general scatter of bone, associated with sherds of 
Grooved Ware and Early Bronze Age pottery, as well as 
plain Earlier Neolithic sherds, along with 27 flint flakes 
and a serrated flake. 

The species present are cattle (13 bones) and pig 
(eight), along with two medium-size mammal rib frag- 
ments and 88 unidentified bone fragments. The cattle bone 
includes teeth, fragments of vertebrae and foot bones. The 
pig assemblage, with the exception of a tooth, consists 
entirely of leg and ankle bones. 

Mean bone fragment size in 106 is low, but quite 
variable, with a low proportion of identifiable bones. 

Limited mole or rabbit burrowing was recorded in 106, 
and this may have caused disturbance to the bone scatter. 
The scatter consists of cattle and pig bone only, but this 
may simply reflect the small size of the assemblage. The 
high percentage of unidentifiable bone hints at severe post- 
depositional attrition. 


104. A general scatter of bone, associated with Grooved 
Ware and Early Bronze Age sherds. Worked flint was 
plentiful and includes several cores, over 70 flakes and a 
range of implements. 

The species present are cattle (18 bones, including five 
large mammal rib fragments), pig (one skull fragment and 
two shafts of tibiae), sheep/goat (two tibiae) dog (an atlas 
and a tooth) and red deer (three antler fragments and a 
patella), along with 84 unidentified bone fragments. The 
cattle remains include teeth and skull fragments, and leg 
and ankle bones, probably disarticulated when deposited 
in the ditch. 

The pattern of fragmentation in 104 is similar to that in 
106 (above), although with less variability in fragment 
size. 

A wider range of species is present within 104 than in 
106, including dog and red deer. As in 106, there is a high 
percentage of unidentifiable bone. The high proportion of 
loose teeth suggests a fair degree of post-depositional 
damage. 


103. A general scatter of bone, associated with several 
flint flakes and a knife. 

The species present are cattle (eight bones, including a 
femur of aurochs, Bos primigenius), pig (six, including a 
lower third molar from a possible wild pig) and dog (a 
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metapodial), along with 42 unidentified bone fragments. 
The domestic cattle bones are from feet, wrist and ankle, 
with a single vertebra. The domestic pig bones are two 
metacarpals, two teeth and а mandible fragment. The bone 
appears to have been disarticulated at the time of depos- 
ition in the ditch. 

Low bone fragment size is coupled with low variability, 
a smooth pattern of distribution and a low proportion of 
identified bones. 

As with the bone assemblages from 104 and 106, there 
is a high percentage of unidentified fragments. The possible 
occurrence of wild cattle and pig (otherwise rare on the 
site) is notable. 


Tertiary fill 

The tertiary fill consisted of two plough layers. 102 was a 
light brown soil with many small rounded chalk fragments, 
in slightly higher density towards the inner side of the ditch. 
This layer did not extend beyond the edges of the ditch. It 
contained much fragmented bone, particularly of ox and 
pig, some flint waste, and sherds including Romano-British 
ware. 101 above was a fine light grey soil with scattered 
small chalk fragments, deepest over the centre of the ditch 
but continuing over the chalk surface at either side of the 
ditch. 


Discussion 

The cutting may be across a part of the outer ditch near a 
terminal. À bank probably stood on the inner side of the 
ditch. The primary fill is natural. Almost as much comes 
from the outside as from the inside. 116 and 114, and the 
118/112 interface, represent episodes of turf collapse and 
topsoil weathering. The bone spread 117 (with 112 and 
115) is a placed deposit, which may obviously extend 
further, especially towards the west. With the exception of 
117, and in contrast to the situation in Trench B, bone 
deposits were more a feature of the secondary than primary 
fills. Generally, the frequency of deposition seems to have 
been low. 

The secondary fill is largely natural but consists chiefly 
of weathered bank material, 109, since this comes in so 
asymmetrically from the inside. 111 appears to be a 
dumped layer, unless it can represent localised bank 
collapse; the placed bone dump, 115, at its top is more 
consistent with the former possibility. The rest of the 
secondary fill is also largely natural, representing the slow 
humic infill of the ditch over its displaced centre of silting, 
and interrupted only by depositions of charcoal-flecked 
soil (105, 110) and a localised dump of chalk, 119. There 
were plain sherds with the bone group 115. 104 may be an 
incipient soil; it contained Later Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age sherds. The top of the secondary fill is 
truncated by Romano-British ploughing, which left further 
bank material over the ditch. The effect of medieval 
cultivation, seen as ridge-and-furrow to the north of the 
cutting, is unclear. 101 is presumably the result of this or 
modern ploughing. 


Trench С (fig. 83 and pls 17-19) 


Trench C was adjacent to Outer Ditch IV, close to the 
terminal of a segment. The ditch was 4.3 m wide by 2 m 
deep in the Outer Ditch IV/Trench C interface, and 4.7 m 
wide by 2.3 m deep in the east section of Trench C. The 
inner side of the ditch was steeper than the outer. The 
outer side and base were stepped. 


Primary fill 

The primary fill consisted of a series of layers of chalk 
rubble with interleaved fine chalk silt lenses. More fill 
came from the higher inner side of the ditch, but the same 
processes seem to be represented on the outer side of the 
ditch. The lowest layer was 324, angular chalk rubble and 
dark soil, with 323 in the inner angle of the ditch base in 
the east section, a lens of grey silt with few small chalk 
fragments. From the inner side to the centre this was 
overlain by 315, a thick layer of loose very angular chalk 
fragments, some of considerable size which created small 
voids underneath. On the inner edge of the ditch this 
continued upwards as 312, with a greater admixture of 
grey silt and chalk fragments of variable size. The outer 
tail of 315 in the east section merged with 322, a small 
dark brown lens projecting no more than 50 cm into the 
cutting. On the outer side of the ditch was a thin layer of 
chalk rubble in a grey silt matrix, 314, with both small and 
large chalk fragments. Above 315 lay the asymmetrical 
light grey to light brown silt lens 311. This had a low 
density of small rounded chalk fragments. This lens was 
more pronounced in the east section. On the inner side of 
the ditch it merged into 308, mixed small and larger chalk 
fragments and grey silt. Above lay further chalk and silt 
lenses, of varied lateral distribution. The Outer Ditch IV/ 
Trench C interface shows 310, small chalk rubble overlain 
by 309, grey silt and chalk overlain in turn by 306, chalk 
rubble extending up on the inner side of the ditch into 307, 
mixed chalk and silt. This layering was far less pronounced 
in the east section, which shows 310, and 309 and 306 
telescoped together. On the outer side of the ditch there 
was à concentration of larger pieces of chalk, presumably 
brought there by gravity, at the meeting of 322, 314, 311, 
310 and 306. Beyond this 313 overlay 314, a light grey silt 
with chalk fragments of mixed sizes, but in the east section, 
this was underlain by 319, a brown silt lens with some 
small chalk fragments, not dissimilar to 311, but localised 
and oval in plan. Scattered animal bone (dominated by 
cattle) was found in these layers, along with weathered 
sherds of plain pottery. There was a substantial fragment 
of a sarsen rubber right on the ditch base. 


Detail of primary bone deposits 

319. A localised spread of animal bone, 1.5 m across; 

without discernible pattern, situated close to the northern 

edge of the ditch. Associated with a small collection of 

flint debitage (including an axe fragment reworked as a 

core) and a scraper, and sherds including P540 and P592, 
The species present are cattle (10 bones, including three 
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Fig. 83. East section of the outer ditch in Trench C. 
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large mammal rib fragments), sheep/goat (seven), along 
with two medium-size mammal rib fragments and 15 
unidentified bone fragments. The cattle and sheep/goat 
bones derive from the trunk, legs, feet and skull, and 
include a goat scapula and a sheep metacarpal and radius. 
The bone may have been disarticulated when deposited in 
the ditch. It is possible that some of the bone in 319 stems 
from the same source as the bone in the upper secondary 
layer 317, as a left lower 4th premolar of ап ox in 319 is 
a pair of (i.e. from the same animal as) a right lower 4th 
premolar in 317. 

The representation of body parts is broadly comparable 
to those from primary contexts in Trench B (e.g. 229, 
227). The distribution of the sizes of the bone fragments is 
irregular and there are some large fragments. Perhaps a 
single depositional event, the scatter contains a high 
proportion of identified bones. 


308. A localised concentration of bone and flint, without 
any particular pattern, situated on the inner edge of the 
ditch. 

The species present are cattle (15 bones, including one 
large mammal rib fragment), pig (three), sheep/goat (a 
calcaneum) and cat (a metapodial), along with 39 unidenti- 
fied bone fragments. Most of the cattle bones derive from 
the trunk, with fragments of skull, legs and feet. The pig 
bones also show a varied representation of body parts. The 
cat metapodial seems to belong to the same foot as two cat 
metapodials in context 307, a nearby locus uncertainly 
identified as primary. The bone appears to have been 
disarticulated at the time of deposition in the ditch. A large 
mammal rib, almost certainly ox, has cutmarks on the inner 
side of the neck, suggesting removal of the tenderloin. 

308 is comparable in character to 319, though with a 
wider range of species present. Although there is a pre- 
ponderance of small unidentified fragments, the distribution 
of the sizes of the bones is irregular. The occurrence of cat 
bone is notable. 


Secondary fill 

The secondary fill begins with 320 in the outer part of the 
ditch and 305 in the inner part. Both seem to have formed 
at the same time. 320 was a brown-grey triangular shaped 
silt lens with relatively few small rounded chalk fragments. 
It contained a large concentrated bone group, 321, next to 
the east section. This consisted of the partial remains of at 
least three cattle, a small, young animal, à small adult, and 
a large young animal. Other animals might also be rep- 
resented. Most parts of the body are present, though no 
one individual is near complete. A few bones of sheep/ 
goat were also present. From 321, calibrated age ranges of 
3650-3500 or 3420-3380 BC were obtained from an ox 
astragalus (Ox A-2401), and calibrated ranges of 3610- 
3580 or 3520-3350 BC from an ox humerus (Ox A-2402). 
It is not possible to say whether either of these bones 
belonged to the cattle skeletons mentioned above as both 
were used in the dating process before detailed faunal 
analysis. 


The inner edge of 320 merged with 305, a thick, 
strongly asymmetrical layer of compact grey chalky silt 
and scattered small and medium rounded chalk fragments. 
Above lay 304, a brown triangular humic lens with 
scattered chalk fragments in it similar to those in 320. 
Vertically this merged very gradually with 320, but in 
section a more pronounced shallow V could be seen, 
showing the colour change. Above this lay 303, a crescent- 
shaped lens of grey brown humic material, with a low 
density of chalk fragments. A wide range of animal species 
was represented in these layers, including cat, ?fox and 
red deer in very small quantities. 

Constituting an incipient soil over the secondary fill 
was 316, thicker towards the outside of the ditch, of fine 
humic material and dark brown to very dark brown in 
colour. Ц had been disturbed by moles. It contained a 
placed bone spread, 317, at its base and many scattered 
bone fragments in its upper part (of cattle and sheep/goat), 
particularly towards the outside of the ditch. 317 consisted 
of bones of cattle (some of which seem to have been from 
the same individual), pigs, and several vertebrae from the 
same dog. Calibrated age ranges of 3040-2960 or 2940— 
2880 or 2800-2780 BC were obtained from an ox scapula 
in 317 (BM-2673). There were Beaker and Early Bronze 
Age sherds in 316 and 317. 

Analysis of molluscan samples from the secondary fill 
(chapter 7) shows the dominance of woodland species. 


Detail of secondary bone deposits 

321 (fig. 84 and pl. 17). A very compact and tightly defined 
group of bone, 0.6 by 0.6 m in extent, predominantly of 
cattle. A core and a flaked flint block were found with the 
bone. 

The species present are cattle (69 bones, including one 
large-mammal rib fragment), and sheep/goat (two), along 
with two fragments of medium-sized mammal rib and 32 
unidentified bone fragments. А wide range of cattle body 
parts is present, with a predominance of bones of the trunk. 
Amongst the bones are articulating groups of vertebrae, 
foot and leg bones. The cattle bones derive from at least 
three animals, two young and one adult. 

This is an unusual group, whose compact пашге and 
lack of signs of gnawing could indicate that it was in a bag 
or wrapped in a hide. The high variability, uneven distribu- 
tion and fairly high mean fragment size, together with an 
identification rate of 60 percent, as well as the presence of 
many articulated bones from a few individuals, suggest 
that the material was deposited 'fresh', almost certainly 
with meat and ligaments still in place. The cutmarks on a 
nearly complete ox tibia and astragalus were probably 
produced in skinning. The small quantity of sheep/goat 
and medium-sized mammal bone may be token or incid- 
ental inclusions. There are no immediate parallels for such 
a deposit amongst the bone groups excavated in 1988. 


317 (fig. 85 and pl. 18). A linear spread of bone (1.4 m 
wide) running along the axis of the ditch. Pottery and 
worked flint (both debitage and implements) were also 
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Fig. 84. Bone deposit 321 (close to the east section), a 
compact deposit of cattle bones, comprising most parts of 
the skeleton. Many of the pieces can be rejoined or 
articulated, so it is likely that most are from the same 
individual animal. Many of the numerous unplanned bones 
from the same context may also derive from this skeleton. 
There is one sheep/goat astragalus amongst the bones that 
have been planned. 


present, the latter concentrated within the NE part of the 
spread. 

The species present are cattle (37 bones, including one 
which may be of an aurochs and three large mammal rib 
fragments), pig (one tooth) and dog (three), along with 18 
unidentified bone fragments. A wide range of body parts is 
represented amongst the cattle bone, including teeth and 
fragments of skull, trunk, limb and foot bones. The dog 
bones are an articulated string of neck vertebrae from the 
same animal. There were many cattle vertebrae in 317, 
which may have been in articulation at the time of depos- 
ition, although subsequently disturbed, which might derive 
from the same individual ox as that in secondary context 
321, immediately below. Some of the ox longbones appear 
to have been broken in half. 

The deposit has an even higher mean bone fragment 
size and higher variability than 321, a markedly uneven 
distribution of fragment size, a similarly high identification 
rate and many matching bones. 

The spread may be seen as comparable in character to 
those in the primary fills of Trench B. The material may 
have been drawn from a range of sources, both primary 
(seen with the presence of 'fresh' animal bone) and 
secondary (the flint and abraded pottery). The spread may 


have undergone limited post-depositional disturbance, and 
à few of the bones, including the scapula thought to be of 
an aurochs, have been gnawed. Articulating dog and cattle 
vertebrae were found in close proximity, but separated 
horizontally and vertically by up to 0.4 m. Animal burrow- 
ing might be a cause. 


Tertiary fill 

316 was truncated by 302, a light brown tertiary ploughsoil 
with a high concentration of small rounded chalk frag- 
ments. This did not continue beyond the edges of the ditch. 
There another layer could be distinguished, 301, of similar 
colour but with larger chalk fragments. 302 contained a 
great many unidentified fragments of animal bone, with 
bones of cattle and pigs, a few of sheep/goat, and one each 
of red and roe deer, as well as flint waste and Romano- 
British sherds. There was one flint barbed and tanged 
arrowhead. Over 302 and 301 was the modern turf and 
topsoil 300. 


Discussion 

The cutting was near the terminal of a ditch which was 
backed by an internal bank. The bank is suggested both by 
the section of the 1958 cutting (Smith 1965а, 5 and fig. 5, 
A-B) and by the asymmetrical pattern of weathered layers 
in the ditch such as 305. Yet this need not have been à 
substantial bank. The pattern of primary silting is already 
asymmetrical, and the remnants of bank suggested by 
Smith in Outer Bank IV are far less than those still visible 
in other bank segments both to the east and west of this 
particular location. 

The primary fill was natural. The greater alternation of 
chalk and silt, compared with the outer ditch in Trench A, 
may be to do with the northerly aspect of the ditch here. 
The secondary fill (320, 305, 304, 303) is largely natural. 
305 seems to derive largely from the inside, and presum- 
ably comes from the bank. In the displaced centre of silting 
there was an accumulation of weathered silt and in situ 
formation of humic material. A few deposits of bone occur 
high in the primary fill and continue into the secondary. 
The bone group 321 is a deliberately placed deposit in 
320. 316 is an incipient soil and contains another placed 
deposit, 317. Beaker and Early Bronze Age pottery from 
316 was presumably later than the age of deposit 317, as 
indicated by radiocarbon dating. 

There were plain sherds in the primary fill, but very 
little pottery was found in the secondary or tertiary fill. 
The arrowhead in 302 may be derived from 316, which 
suggests that the ditch had the same sort of chronology as 
in Trench A and Trench B. The radiocarbon dates also 
show an interval between the very beginning of the 
secondary fill and the formation of soil at its top. 

Itis noticeable that 302 did not extend beyond the edges 
of the ditch. The change there to 301 implies that the 
original surface on either side of the ditch was originally 
higher. 
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Fig. 85. Bone deposit 317, consisting of cattle bones in which vertebrae, possibly from the same animal, and other ox bones 
predominate. A dog's axis and cervical vertebra III were in articulation. An ox distal scapula was from a very large animal, 
possibly a wild ox. The only bone of other species was a single pig's incisor, 


THE MIDDLE DITCH 
Trench D (fig. 86 and pls 20-23) 


The position of Trench D was chosen after magnetometer 
survey (chapter 2). The cutting was across a segment 
terminal, created by a submerged causeway. There was no 
indication of an inner bank, though the cutting extended 
for over 2 m inside the ditch. 

The ditch was 3.4 m wide by 1.5 m deep, on the line of 
the north-west section. It narrowed to a boat-shaped point 
on the south-east section. The inner side of the ditch was 
steep, and overhanging as it curved to the terminal. The 


outer side was steep but stepped at the base. The upper 
parts of the ditch on both sides were weathered, but the 
chalk surface on either side was more or less flat. The 
ditch base was concave, rising from the north-west-section 
towards the terminal, where the depth was only 1.4 m. The 
top of the submerged causeway was 75 cm below the 
modern surface. 


Primary fill 

The primary fill of the ditch consisted of angular chalk 
rubble of all sizes, 416, in the bottom half of the ditch and 
coming from both sides. Within 416 on the inside of the 
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Fig. 86. West section of the middle ditch in Trench D. 


ditch towards its base was an area of larger chalk blocks, 
dark soil and charcoal flecks, 417. The top of the primary 
fill had a higher humic content and smaller chalk rubble, 
415 in the middle of the ditch and 409 on the outer side. 
Within 416 there was part of a skull which seems to have 
come from the same cow as the skull fragments found in 
414 (below). In the middle of 416 and seen in the section 
were the remains of a butchered ox skull from an older 
animal of unknown sex. Between this skull and the ditch 
base there was a bone spread 418, with animal bone and a 
piece of antler, dark soil, charcoal flecks and weathered 
plain pottery. There were scatters of bone in 416 and 415, 
including the remains of a sheep's skull, and further 
weathered plain and decorated sherds in 416. A calibrated 
age range of 3620-3570 or 3530-3340 BC was obtained 
from an ox tibia in 418 (BM-2670). 

418 was a mixture of cattle, pig and red deer bone. 
There were three cattle tibias together, and one tibia, 
astragalus, calcaneum and proximal metatarsal could be 
from an articulated leg. Other cattle bone included long 
bones, pelvis fragments and pieces of a skull of a cow 
from an older animal than the skull mentioned above; other 
fragments which appear to be from the same cow skull 
were found in secondary deposits (411 and 414) directly 
above 418, suggesting that these originate from a single 
episode of deposition. Perhaps at least some of the bone in 
the primary levels has moved downwards, having origin- 
ally been deposited in the secondary levels. It is possible 
that other ox bones in these deposits come from the same 
individual as above. 


Detail of primary bone deposits 

416. A general scatter of bone within the centre of which 
was a discrete spread of cattle, sheep and pig bone, with a 
large ox skull fragment from the centre of the ditch. Several 
flint flakes and sherds, including P608, P610 and P608, 
were associated with the bone. 


The species present are cattle (19 bones, including 5 
large-mammal rib fragments), pig (a tooth, radius and 
pelvis), sheep (two complete male horncores), and sheep/ 
goat (a tooth and an astragalus), along with 20 unidentified 
bone fragments. The cattle bones include teeth, skull frag- 
ments and bones of the forelimb and feet. There аге: по 
cattle vertebrae. Two sets of ulnae and proximal radii can 
be articulated; one of these sets has been gnawed, presum- 
ably by a dog, and gnawing has reduced the pig's radius to 
a shaft cylinder. 

Amongst the bones from 416 there is an uneven distribu- 
tion of fragment size, high mean fragment size, and over 50 
percent can be identified. However, the morphology of the 
scatter suggests the presence of at least two separate (though 
inter-related) deposits, the first a general scatter and the 
second a more discrete, mixed group of bone. The ox skull 
fragment may represent a further separate deposit. A bias 
towards cranial fragments (both cattle and sheep/goat) is 
evident, and some of the cattle bone appears to have entered 
the ditch in an articulated state. The implication is of bone 
selection and the rapid entry, following butchery, of some 
of this material into the ditch. 


418. A small spread (over 0.7 by 0.5 m) of bone, with 
charcoal flecks and pottery. Patterning was not immediat- 
ely discernible, though three cattle tibiae were found 
together, Pottery sherds were also found. The spread was 
contained within a dark soil. 

АП the bones in 418 were identified. The species 
present are cattle (10 bones), pig (a femur and tibia) and 
red deer (one antler fragment). The cattle bones include 
several skull fragments, with limb, ankle and footbones 
also present. There are no bones from the trunk. Some of 
the cattle bones could be from the same ankle and may 
have been deposited whilst still articulated. The antler 
fragment consists of the base, with its rosette and the brow 
tine; the beam appears to have been cut off above the brow 
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tine. At least some of the bones have been gnawed. 
Cutmarks on the anterior face of the ox astragalus and the 
proximal end of a metatarsal are suggestive of skinning. 

There were too few bones in 418 for an analysis of 
fragment size, but there is an absence of unidentified 
fragments. 

The spread was probably a single deposit. It bears a 
number of points of similarity with 416, particularly in the 
bias towards large fragments of cattle skull and the presence 
of articulated cattle bone. Fragments of bone from 418, 411 
and 414 may be from the same ox skull, implying either a 
degree of disturbance, or (lacking positive evidence for the 
former) a common source for some of the material present 
within different contexts in the primary silts. 


415. А very small, dispersed scatter of bone, covering c. 
1.5 m. There were a few struck flakes, a bevelled flake, 
two cores and a worked block, and sherds including P611, 

The species present are cattle (two ankle bones and a 
vertebral centrum) and pig (a gnawed radius), along with 
five unidentified bone fragments. 

There were too few bones for an analysis of fragment 
size. 

Little comment can be offered on this small deposit, 
which might mark the edge of a larger spread or scatter. 


Seondary fill 

The secondary fill begins with 411, a dark brown humic 
layer but with an admixture of small to medium chalk 
fragments, some rounded, some quite fresh, as well as a few 
cattle bones and some ribs of pigs or sheep/goats. In 411 
there was a little weathered pottery with plain and decorated 
rims. 411 contained two successive bone deposits in the 
centre of the ditch, 414 below 413. 

414 was aninterleaved bundle of medium-sized mammal 
(probably sheep/goat) rib fragments with other sheep/goat 
bones underneath and beside it. The bones had dark soil 
around them, but rested directly on chalk. There were also 
some ox bones, including fragments of the same young 
cow's skull as that found in 416 (see above), and some 
sheep/goat bones. There were some sherds, including one 
thought to be from a vessel also represented in 417 below. 
Separated only by a small amount of chalk and earth above 
was another concentrated bone group, 413, with smaller 
bones and sherds of plain pottery. 413 included several ox 
vertebrae and ribs, two skull fragments (possibly from the 
same skull as one of those mentioned for 411,414,416 and 
418), and leg bones. There were also various sheep/goat 
bones and ribs that were probably sheep/goat. Calibrated 
age ranges were obtained from an ox scapula in 414, of 
3630-3560 or 3540-3370 BC (OxA-2397), and from an ox 
calcaneum in 413, of 3620-3570 or 3540-3370 BC (OxA- 
2398). 

Above 411 lay dark brown humic silts with occasional 
chalk fragments, 408, 406 and 404 (labelled 405 closer to 
the causeway). Both 406 and 404 contained charcoal flecks 
and sherds of plain and decorated pottery; sherds of Early 
Bronze Age pottery also occurred in 404, but could be 


intrusive. 404 contained a scatter of cattle bones, including 
two teeth and a huge proximal phalanx of an aurochs. 
Within 406 there were two successive scatters of bone, 
nos 4085-6 and 4110-9, and 4082—4 and 4087-4092. 
These included many unidentifiable fragments, but also 
cattle ribs, and a sheep humerus in the latter group. 
Analysis of molluscan samples from the secondary fill 
(chapter 7) shows a mixed fauna, with woodland species 
in decline but open-country ones not especially abundant. 


Detail of secondary bone deposits 

414 (fig. 87 and pl. 20). A distinct spread of bone, 1.0 by 
over 0.7 m in extent, positioned within the centre of the 
ditch. The spread includes a discrete interleaved bundle of 
rib fragments, probably derived from two ribs. Sherds 
(including one thought to be from a vessel represented in 
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Fig. 87. Bone deposit 414. A distinct spread of bone, including 
an interleaved bundle of medium-sized mammal ribs, along 
with other sheep/goat and cattle bone. 
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417 lower in the ditch) and flint debitage were present 
with the bone. 

The species present are cattle (13 bones) and sheep/ 
goat (six), along with 21 fragments of medium-sized 
mammal rib, probably derived from no more than two 
ribs, and 30 unidentified bone fragments. The cattle bone 
includes several skull fragments (amongst which are two 
horncore bases), and vertebrae and scapulae. The sheep/ 
goat bone are teeth, two limb bones and a vertebra. The 
bone appears to have been disarticulated at the time of 
deposition in the ditch. 

There is a slightly uneven distribution of bone fragment 
size and a moderate mean size, with about 40 percent of 
bones identified. The ox skull fragment and the rib bundle 
in the centre of the ditch could suggest deliberate arrange- 
ment. 

The compact nature of the rib bundle suggests that this 
component may have been discarded in a block, held 
together by ligaments or flesh, or may even have been tied 
or contained in a bag. The emphasis on cattle skull frag- 
ments is also notable, and echoes the composition of earlier 
deposits in the same ditch (i.e. 416 and 418). The possibility 
of a single source for the cattle skull fragments from this 
context and 411 and 418 has been noted above (cf. 418). 


413 (fig. 88 and pl. 21). А concentrated group of bone, 0.5 
by 0.5m in extent, positioned within the centre of the ditch 
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Fig. 88. Bone deposit 413, consisting of cattle bones around 
the remains of at least four different ox vertebrae, possibly 
from the same animal, with two fragments of sheep/goat bone 
and a very large ox calcaneum, probably from an aurochs. 


above 414 but separated from it by a small lens of earth and 
chalk rubble. Plain sherds, flint and pieces of haematite 
occurred around the edge of the bone concentration, 
principally on the north side. Unfortunately, the bone has 
been badly crushed and degraded since deposition. 

The species present are cattle (28 bones, including a 
calcaneum of aurochs and nine large-mammal rib frag- 
ments), sheep/goat (three), along with 12 fragments of 
medium-sized mammal rib (as in 414) and 154 unidentified 
bone fragments. Almost all the cattle bones are vertebrae 
and ribs, with a few pieces from the skull, limbs and feet. 
Almost all the bone appears to have been disarticulated at 
the time of its incorporation in the ditch, though a bundle 
of cattle dorsal vertebrae may have been deposited in an 
articulated state, perhaps held together by ligaments and 
flesh. 

The bone shows a smooth distribution of fragment size, 
low mean size and a low percentage of identified bones. 
To some extent the deposit mimics 414 in its format and 
content. Though badly decayed, it appears to have com- 
prised a central bundle of medium-sized mammal ribs and 
cattle vertebrae, with other bone and pieces of pottery and 
flint distributed around the edges. 


406. Two small, and probably successive, scatters of bone, 
with charcoal flecks, sherds and flint debitage and imple- 
ments, including an axe fragment. 

The species present are cattle (14 bones, with many 
small fragments of large mammal rib, probably derived 
from only a few ribs), pig (a dorsal vertebra) and sheep/ 
goat (a humerus and two mandible fragments), along with 
five fragments of medium-sized mammal rib and 46 
unidentified bone fragments. Cattle bone includes teeth 
and bones from the leg and trunk, although vertebrae (apart 
from a sacral fragment) are notably absent. The bone 
appears to have been disarticulated at the time of deposition 
in the ditch. One of the ox phalanges is markedly weathered 
and another has been etched by rootlets. 

406 differs from 413 in a higher mean bone fragment 
size, due to a small proportion of small fragments. It 
represents one or two depositional events located within 
the same general area as the earlier bone groups and 
scatters. Bone here was highly fragmented through post- 
depositional compaction and attrition. 


404. A small scatter of bone and flint. There were 30 
pieces of flint debitage and two retouched pieces, as well 
as sherds (including P617). 

The species present are cattle (a tooth and a pelvic 
fragment), aurochs (a huge proximal phalanx and three 
large teeth from the same mandible) and pig (a tooth), 
along with 17 unidentified bone fragments. 

The distribution of bone fragment size is uneven, and 
the deposit may have undergone a fair degree of post- 
depositional attrition. The occurrence of aurochs (Bos 
primigenius) should be noted, since it is otherwise rare at 
Windmill Hill (though present at a lower level in this ditch, 
in 413). 
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Tertiary fill 

Over the top of the ditch was 402, a loose brown soil with 
dense small rounded chalk fragments. Over this and 
extending оуег the edges of the ditch lay 401, a grey soil 
with very fine chalk fragments, beneath the modern turf 
and topsoil 400, 


Discussion 

The primary and secondary filling were formed largely by 
natural processes. The angular rubble of 416 can be seen 
as the product of weathering of the sides of the ditch. The 
quantities of material imply that the surface of the chalk 
must originally have been higher. It is possible that 417 
represents an episode of dumping, but its large chalk 
blocks may be derived fom the originally overhanging 
inner side of the ditch. In the secondary fill, 411 may be 
dumped in part, and 406 and 404 may be an incipient soil. 
The radiocarbon dates for 414 and 413 suggest the 
possibility of older material being dumped. In the tertiary 
fill, a modern ploughsoil overlies an earlier one. Though 
there was no good dating evidence from 402, it is presum- 
ably Romano-British as in other cuttings. There is no clear 
sign from either the primary or secondary fill, nor from the 
plough soils above, of the presence of a bank. No formal 
bank need have accompanied the ditch here, unless it was 
set so far back from the ditch that its decay was not 
represented at all in the filling of the ditch. 

There were frequent bone deposits, entering the ditch 
from an early stage and continuing through the primary 
and into the secondary fill. A number included fragments 
of cattle skull and bone that may have entered the ditch in 
an articulated state; such similarities suggest that several 
of the deposits are interrelated. 


W 
outside 


Trench E (fig. 89 and pls 24-28) 


Trench E was laid out adjacent to Middle Ditch XII, close 
to the segment terminal. The ditch was about 3.2 to 3.3 m 
wide (on the south section of Middle Ditch XII this was 
2.8 m) by 1.6to 1.7 m deep. The ditch curved a little uphill 
towards the terminal. The chalk surface on either side of 
the ditch was regular but sloping, and higher on the inner 
than on the outer side. The ditch sides were steep and 
regular. The base was more or less flat but there was a step 
of uncut chalk near the south section on the inner side of 
Middle Ditch XII, and the base rose a little towards the 
north section of Trench E, towards the ditch terminal. 


Primary fill 

The primary fill consisted of angular chalk rubble with 
interleaved fine chalk silt lenses. 514 was angular chalk 
rubble on the inner side of the ditch which merged with 
515 on the outer side; both filled the angles of the ditch 
and met in the centre, where there was a concentration of 
larger chalk blocks. 514 had one sherd. On the inner side 
of the ditch there were further runs of chalk 512, 510 and 
506 interleaved with grey silt lenses 513, 511, and 509, 
though 513 did not extend far into the cutting from the 
Trench B/Middle Ditch XII interface. 510 had rim sherds 
of two plain vessels. On the inner side, 516 could represent 
a small episode of dumping. On the outer side 515 was 
overlain by 508. This was a dark brown humic lens, with 
sub-angular chalk rubble in parts. This was overlain by 
507, a continuation of loose dark brown soil with more 
rounded chalk fragments. Running down from the outer 
edge to merge with 509 and 506 was 505, a lens of compact 
small to medium fairly fresh chalk fragments, which 
seemed to be somewhat humped or ridged when seen in 
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Fig. 89. North section of the middle ditch in Trench E. 
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plan, even though this feature hardly appears in section. In 
the north section 518 was a dark scoop or hollow cut into 
the top of 508/507 and 510/512, extending in plan for 
about 50 cm into the cutting. Its fill was a very dark brown 
compact soil with small rounded chalk fragments. Part of 
510, 519/520, had slumped over the inner edge of 518, 
presumably after its filling. Apart from 520, 518 was 
overlain by the tail of 505/506. Seen in section on the 
Middle Ditch/Trench E interface and extending into 
Trench E for about 75 cm was another shallow oval scoop 
or hollow 504, cut into the top of 505/506. It had a fill of 
loose dark brown soil. 

In the primary fill there were deposits of bone and other 
material. In 515 just above the base of the ditch 527 
consisted of bone fragments, mostly from pigs and sheep/ 
goats, and there were sherds of plain pottery. In 527, 
calibrated age ranges of 3630-3560 ог 3540-3370 BC 
(OxA-2395) were obtained from a pig humerus, and of 
3610-3580 or 3520-3370 BC (OxA-2396) from a pig 
scapula. In the base of 510, where 512 and 514 also merge, 
there was a small concentration of bone, 524, in a matrix 
of dark soil with some flecks of charcoal and a few 
fragments of burnt chalk, overlain by more burnt chalk 
and sherds of plain pottery. The bone, nearly all cattle, 
included a rib and scapula set at right angles to each other 
and a horncore positioned more or less vertically; the other 
body parts included skull and rib fragments, vertebrae, 
and limb and foot bones. 

In the top part of 510 there was a larger and more 
concentrated spread of bone, 523. Sherds of plain pottery 
were also included. The bone was mostly cattle, with pig 
and sheep/goat. In the lower part of 508 there was a 
significant spread of animal bone, 525, together with fresh 
sherds of plain pottery, the largest assemblage from the 


primary fill in Trench E, one or two pieces of burnt chalk 
and abundant flecks of charcoal. As well as larger bone 
and sherds there were several small fragments of both. 
The lowest part of the bone spread rested on 515. 525 
contained cattle, pig and sheep/goat bones, which included 
a horncore positively identified as goat and another as 
sheep, plus some other sheep bones. A wide range of body 
parts is represented. А calibrated age range of 3370-3300 
or 3240-3100 BC (BM-2671) was obtained from an ox 
humerus in 525. 

518 had little in its fill, except at its base where there 
were two bones of cattle, small flint flakes, and fresh 
sherds. 504 contained a small concentration of large 
animal bones, mainly of cattle and sheep/goat, with one 
dog and one pig bone, along with sherds of plain pottery 
and several flint flakes. In the centre of the ditch where 
505, 506 and 509 merge, and overlying 518, was another 
small concentration of bone, 522, extending from the north 
edge of 504 to the section line beside 518. This contained 
mainly cattle bones, with 11 of pig and 12 of sheep/goat. 


Detail of primary bone deposits 

527. A broad but low-density spread of bone, contained 
within a dark soil (fig. 90). Several sherds of pottery were 
present in the centre of the scatter; a few flint flakes and a 
bevelled flake were also recovered. 

The species present are cattle (a patella and a cervical 
vertebra), pig (five), sheep/goat (five, including a definite 
sheep's humerus), along with six fragments of medium- 
size mammal rib and 27 unidentified bone fragments. The 
pig bones are all from the limbs and those of sheep/goat 
are from limbs and trunk. A pig's patella is very eroded. 

There is a low mean bone fragment size (which may be 
at least partly due to the predominance of pig and sheep/ 


Fig. 90. View of bone deposit 527 in Trench E. 
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goat), coupled with high variability, a slightly uneven 
distribution of fragment size and a moderate proportion of 
identified bone. The spread is notable for the high pro- 
portion of pig and sheep/goat compared with cattle. 


524. A small, tightly defined, bone group in a matrix of 
dark soil and charcoal. An ox horncore was found sticking 
out vertically from the soil. To the west of this (so on the 
outer side of the ditch) was a neat bundle of bones and a 
few sherds; there were three flint flakes. 

The species present are cattle (13 bones, including two 
large-mammal rib fragments), pig (a humerus) and sheep/ 
goat (a phalanx), along with one fragment of medium-size 
mammal rib and four unidentified bone fragments. А wide 
range of cattle elements is present, including a tooth and 
parts of the skull, trunk, foreleg and feet. Cutmarks on the 
anterior, proximal face of an ox metatarsal and on the 
nasal bone suggest skinning. 

With its high mean fragment size, uneven distribution 
of size and high proportion of identified fragments, this 
bone group would appear to represent a single depositional 
event. The tightly defined nature of the group, along with 
the unusual vertical positioning of the ox horncore, could 
suggest deposition within some kind of container (a bag 
perhaps), dumping within a matrix of soil, or intentional 
arrangement. Compositionally, it is distinct from 527 in 
terms of species representation and the lesser degree of 
bone fragmentation. 


523 (fig. 91 and pl. 26). A concentrated linear spread (0.2— 
0.4m wide) of bone running across the width of the ditch. 
Pottery sherds and pieces of worked flint were found 
mixed in with the bone. Scapulae and ribs within the spread 
were found to lie at an oblique angle to the ditch sides. 

The species present are cattle (17 bones, including four 
large-mammal rib fragments), pig (a tooth, atlas and 
radius) and sheep/goat (a humerus), along with one frag- 
ment of medium-size mammal rib and six unidentified 
bone fragments. The ox bone assemblage is dominated by 
elements from the trunk and legs. Cutmarks on the proxi- 
mal radius of an ox and the pubic symphysis of an ox 
pelvis indicate dismemberment or defleshing or both. 

523 has a very high mean bone fragment size, a very 
jagged pattern of distribution of fragment size and a low 
proportion of unidentified fragments. The manner in which 
the spread ran down the side of the ditch is unusual amongst 
the bone spreads from the site, and might imply that the 
material was thrown in from the ditch side. This said, it 
does not show the ‘fanning out’ that would characterise 
dispersal through being casually thrown. It is different in 
composition and character to the bone spread in 527, and 
to some extent the group in 524. 


525 (figs 92-93 and pl. 27). A dense spread of animal 
bone, associated with sherds, flint debitage and burnt 
chalk, located centrally within the ditch. Planned at two 
levels: the upper comprising a tightly formed bone group 
around a metre square in extent; the lower being a more 
dispersed spread running along the centre of the ditch. 


The species present are cattle (40 bones, including four 
large-mammal rib fragments), pig (12) and sheep/goat 
(11), along with 21 unidentified bone fragments. АП 
species are represented by a wide range of body parts. In 
the case of cattle, there is a preponderance of vertebrae 
and pelvic fragments. The sheep/goat bones include three 
limb bones definitely identified as sheep and some basal 
fragments of decayed horncore, one of a goat and three 
probably of sheep. The deposit comprised a mixture of 
articulated and disarticulated bone. Two small groups of 
articulated bone were noted: the first at the base of the 
spread, consisting of elements of an ox wrist; the second 
comprising a string of cattle vertebrae. Cutmarks on the 
upper surface of a pig's rib suggest skinning and others on 
the inner surface of an ox scapula probably dismember- 
ment. The set of lumbar vertebrae of an ox had been split 
horizontally through the centra. 

With its high mean bone fragment size, uneven distribu- 
tion of fragment size and 70 percent identified fragments, 
525 probably represents a single depositional event. In 
plan the deposit can be seen to consist of one, or possibly 
two contiguous dumps of large cattle bone, within a 
general scatter of other bone. Structure exists within the 
deposit, in that pig and sheep/goat bones are distributed 
around the periphery of the main group of cattle bone. The 
presence of articulated groups suggests that the cattle bone 
at least was entering the ditch soon after butchery. Other 
components might have been drawn from secondary 
sources. The structure and scale of the deposit, and its 
position within the centre of the ditch, would argue for 
placing rather than casual discard or piecemeal accumu- 
lation. 


518. A small, dispersed scatter of bone, pottery and flint, 
both debitage and implements (pl. 25). 

The species present are cattle (a large piece of pelvis, a 
fragment of dorsal vertebra and a large-mammal rib 
fragment) and pig (a tibia), along with two fragments of 
medium-size mammal rib and 16 unidentified. Most of the 
bone is in a fragmentary condition. The ox pelvis has 
cutmarks on the ilium blade suggestive of dismemberment 
or defleshing. 

The bone in 518 consists of a majority of small frag- 
ments, plus a few quite large ones, resulting in high 
variability. The bone assemblage may, given its position 
against the section, mark the periphery of a larger scatter. 


522 (fig. 94). A small concentration of bone, worked flint 
and sarsen within the centre of the ditch fills. Planned as a 
general spread of material, 0.8 by over 1.5 m in extent, 
which continues into the baulk at the northern end of the 
trench. 

The species present are cattle (44 bones, including 13 
fragments of large-mammal rib), pig (11), sheep/goat (12) 
and dog (a metapodial), along with four fragments of 
medium-size mammal rib and 76 unidentified bone frag- 
ments. All regions of the body of cattle and pigs are 
represented, with very few loose teeth. Sheep/goat bones 
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Fig. 91. Bone deposit 523, consisting of cattle bones, with a high proportion of large fragments of mosi parts of the body. 
There were also several pig bones and a nearly complete sheep/goat humerus. 
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Fig. 92. Bone deposit 525, consisting of quite large fragments of ox bone, with the remains of two sheep horncores and some 

pig limb bones. In addition there were in 525 some substantial pieces of bone which were not planned, many of which are 

cattle trunk bones, including lumbar and sacral vertebrae which articulate, with a set of articulated cattle wrist bones, 

another sheep horncore and several pig bones. The similarities between the bones at the base of 525 and those in the rest 
of 525, whether planned or unplanned, suggest that the distinction between them may be artificial. 
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Fig. 93. Bone deposit 525 at its base, consisting of frag- 

mentary ox bone, with some pig skull fragments and a goat 

horncore. The ox lunate articulates with the wrist bones in 

the unmapped part of 525, which suggests that it was part 
of the same depositional episode (see below). 


are from the limbs and feet. The bone appears to have been 
disarticulated at the time of deposition in the ditch. A few 
of the bones have been gnawed, including an ox scapula by 
а rodent. A pig's pelvis had both cutmarks and signs of 
carnivore gnawing. There were also cutmarks on an ox 
pelvis and the proximal end of a large-mammal rib fragment. 

522 has a fairly high mean bone fragment size, a fairly 
smooth pattern of fragment size distribution and a moder- 
ately high proportion of identified fragments. It was 
probably a single deposit. Its central position within the 
rather shallow concavity of the ditch fills at this point 
argues against the combined effects of casual discard and 
gravity as mechanisms for its accumulation and position. 
The material was mixed together without obvious struc- 
ture, and contains a higher quantity of flint, pottery and 
sarsen than is usual for this ditch. The material may have 
been gathered from several sources. 


Secondary fill 

The secondary fill consisted of two layers of dark humic 
silt with some rounded chalk fragments. 503 was a loose 
grey brown soil with scattered chalk fragments. There were 
flecks of charcoal throughout the layer. 502 was a slightly 
more compact brown soil with more dense, small chalk 
fragments. There were few finds in 502 but at the base of 
503, resting on 505 in the area between 504 and 518, there 
was a small spread of bone, sherds and flint. There were 
some substantial pieces of cattle bone, including some that 
may have been of aurochs, as well as scattered bones of 
cattle, pig, and sheep/goat, one or two with small con- 
centrations of darker brown soil around them, and there 
were sherds of plain Windmill Hill pottery; some body 
sherds appeared to be from vessels whose sherds occurred 
lower in the ditch in 525. One Early Bronze Age sherd 
occurred in 503, and there were Grooved Ware sherds and 
one Early Bronze Age sherd in 502. 


Detail of secondary bone deposits 
503. A small spread of bone associated with pottery, flint 
flakes and a scraper. 

The species present are cattle (18 bones, including one 
possible aurochs radius fragment and three large-mammal 
rib fragments), pig (a tooth and a vertebra), sheep/goat (a 
calcaneum, a metatarsal and a tibia), and red deer (an 
astragalus), along with three fragments of medium-size 
mammal rib fragments and 22 unidentified bone fragments. 
Amongst the cattle bone are parts of trunk, limbs (scapulae 
are well represented) and feet; skull fragments are absent. 
An ox scapula has cutmarks on the anterior face of the 
articulation suggesting dismemberment. Another distal ox 
scapula was very weathered. 

There is a high mean bone fragment size and a low- 
lying, jagged pattern of fragment size distribution, as well 
as a high proportion of identified fragments. The spread 
was associated with apparently token selections of flint 
and pottery. The material may have been drawn from a 
secondary source. 
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Fig, 94. Bone deposit 522. A spread of bones, mainly of cattle, with a pig's шпа т 510 which articulates with 
an unplanned radius in the same locus. 


Tertiary fill 

The top of the primary fill and the edge of the secondary 
fill on the inner side of the ditch were quite intensively 
disturbed by animal activity. They were also truncated by 
501, a light brown ploughsoil with dense small rounded 
chalk fragments. This did not extend beyond the edges of 
the ditch. It contained numerous small bone fragments, 
flint waste and abraded Late Neolithic, Early Bronze Age 
and Romano-British sherds. 


Discussion 

The primary and secondary fills are largely the result of 
natural processes. The chalk surface must originally have 
been higher. Making allowance for the slope, as much infill 
came from the outer side as from the inner. The chalk 
rubble diminishes in size a little upwards through the fill, 
and there are silt lenses derived from the falling in of turves 
or the washing in of topsoil. These features together suggest 
that the primary fill was not instantaneous, as is also 
indicated by the deliberate placing of several bone spreads 
(these probably entering the ditch in short succession). 
There is an interval between the dates from 527 and 525. 
But only the scoops 504 and 518, and possibly dumping of 
at least some of 505 and 516, can be seen as definite 
interference with the natural accumulation of fill in the 
ditch. Given that the chalk surface was originally higher, 


there is no clear sign in the primary silting of the existence 
of an inner bank. Neither the secondary fill nor the 
ploughsoil truncating it show any sign of the existence of 
an inner bank. Since the ploughsoil is restricted to the area 
of the ditch, it shows that the surface at the date of its 
formation was still higher than the modern surface. 


THE INNER DITCH 


Trench F (fig. 95 and pls 29-32) 


Trench F was adjacent to Inner Ditch XVII. The inner 
ditch was here (close to the terminal segment) about 3 m 
broad by 1.75 m deep. The sides of the ditch were slightly 
scooped, and just before the terminal began to curve in 
towards it. The sides of the ditch were fairly regular; the 
inner side was less steep than the outer. The narrow base 
was more or less flat. The tops of the ditch sides were little 
weathered. 


Primary fill 

The primary fill consisted of angular chalk rubble on both 
sides of the ditch, 612. This had a greater admixture of 
fine chalk silt and smaller less angular chalk rubble in its 
upper parts near the sides, 610 on the inner side and 611 
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Fig. 95. South section of the inner ditch in Trench F. 


on the outer. Large chalk blocks were concentrated in the 
centre of the ditch towards the top of 612. Interleaved with 
612 and derived from the inner side of the ditch was 613, 
a lens of very dark brown silt. In the south section 613 
extended right to the base of the ditch and included four 
large unworked fragments of sarsen. In the rest of the 
cutting it ended above the base of the ditch. The primary 
fill was virtually sterile of finds. A calibrated age range of 
3610-3580 or 3520-3360 BC (OxA-2394) was obtained 
from the only bone in 613, an ox vertebra. There were two 
sherds of plain pot from 610. 


Secondary fill 

The secondary fill consisted mostly of dark humic layers. 
604 was a grey fine silt with occasional small chalk 
fragments. Above it was a darker layer, rather varied in 
composition, some parts being chalkier than others, and 
also somewhat disturbed by moles (605/626). There was a 
little scattered bone in 605/626, but the notable feature of 
the secondary silting was a series of four bone deposits in 
the lower part of 604. In the base of 604 there was a 
concentrated bone group 629, with large animal bones and 
some fresh sherds of plain pottery, in a matrix of dark soil 
with abundant charcoal flecks. Immediately adjacent to it 
was 630, another compact group of substantial animal bone 
and some sherds. This again had some dark soil and 
charcoal flecks, but was chiefly incorporated in a small 
heap of loose small rounded chalk fragments. The relation- 
ship of 629 and 630 was unclear. 630 had been placed on 
the surface of 610, and 629 was placed at the base of 604 
on top of the primary chalk rubble. 629 may precede 630, 
or the two may have been deposited essentially at the same 
time. Directly above 629 came 627/628, with bones, sherds 
and two broken antler combs in a matrix of dark soil and 


charcoal flecks. А calibrated age range of 3040-2920 BC 
(BM-2672) was obtained from an ox vertebra in 629. 
Cattle bones were predominant in both 629 and 630, 
with a few bones of pig and sheep/goat. 630 also contained 
part of an immature human femur inserted into the shaft of 
an ox humerus. Most of the bones in 627/628 were too 
fragmentary to identify, but cattle, pig, sheep/goat and dog 
were all represented. There were two coprolites. 
Analysis of molluscan samples from the secondary fill 
(chapter 7) shows a mixed fauna, with woodland species 
in decline but open-country ones not especially abundant. 


Detail of secondary bone deposits 

629 (fig. 96 and pl. 29). A loosely structured, but con- 
centrated, group of large bone in a matrix of dark, charcoal- 
rich soil. It was confined to the centre of the ditch, and 
extended across the full metre width of the cutting. A 
localised scatter of sherds was present on the west side, and 
flint debitage was also present. 

The species present are cattle (16 bones), pig (three), 
sheep/goat (five) and dog (two), along with eight unidenti- 
fied bone fragments. The cattle bone shows a bias towards 
forelimb bones and scapulae, with foot, ankle and wrist 
elements being absent. The pig and sheep/goat assem- 
blages show a similar, if less well marked, pattern of 
representation. Dog bones comprise a humerus and ulna. 
The bone appears to have been disarticulated at the time of 
deposition in the ditch. 

629 has a very high mean bone fragment size and a 
low-lying, jagged pattern of fragment size distribution. 70 
percent of the fragments can be identified. Its central 
position within the ditch suggests it was placed rather than 
casually dumped from the side. Apparently forming a 
single deposit, the mixture of large bone and pottery within 
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а dark charcoal-rich soil might accord with the material 
having been collected from a midden source. The ‘token’ 
representation of dog bones is repeated in 630. 


630 (fig. 97 and pl. 30). A compact (0.5 by 0.7 m) group 
of large bones, associated with pottery and worked flint (a 
flake and retouched pieces), in a dark, charcoal-rich soil. 
Situated immediately to the east of 629. Located centrally 
within the ditch. There were two components to the group: 
the lower comprising a tightly defined collection of cattle 
vertebrae and skull fragments; the upper, a more general 
collection of mixed bone. 

The species present are cattle (18 bones, including three 
large-mammal rib fragments), pig (four), sheep/goat 
(seven), dog (two) and human (one), along with two 
fragments of medium-sized mammal and 55 unidentified 
bone fragments. Cattle bone includes parts of the skull, 
trunk, legs and feet, with a slight bias towards the skull. 
Pig and sheep/goat bone shows a more partial representa- 
tion, being restricted to elements from the trunk and legs. 
The dog bones are radius and ulna, possibly from the same 
forelimb. Most of the bone appears to have been dis- 
articulated at the time of deposition, though a group of 
cattle ankle bones can be articulated with the proximal end 
of a metatarsal. 

630 has a moderately high mean bone fragment size, a 
fairly smooth pattern of fragment size distribution and a 
fairly low proportion of identified fragments. The tightly 
defined nature of the group, and its central position within 
the ditch, suggest it was placed. There is a strong sense of 
arrangement, seen with the neat bundle of cattle bones in 
the lower part of the group, and the clearly intentional 
insertion of a part of the shaft of an immature human femur 
into the marrow cavity of the shaft of an ox humerus. The 
group is similar in composition to 629, which it probably 
post-dates: note, for instance, the matrix of dark, charcoal- 
rich soil, the presence of much large bone, and the 
occurrence of dog leg bones in both. 


627/628 (fig. 98 and pl. 31). A spread of bone fragments, 
sherds, worked flint and two bone combs in a matrix of 
dark, charcoal-flecked soil, situated directly above 629. 
The worked flint associated with the bone included several 
flakes and retouched and utilised pieces. Pieces of copro- 
lite were also present. The feature was recorded in the 


field as two contexts but may better represent one series of 
depositions. 

The species present are cattle (seven bones, including 
four large-mammal rib fragments), pig (seven), sheep/goat 
(four) and fox or dog (one), with 11 unidentified bone 
fragments. Cattle are represented by a radius and pelvic 
fragments; pig by an atlas and parts of skull and leg; sheep/ 
goat by leg bones, a mandible and a proximal phalanx; and 
fox or dog by a skull fragment. A few of the bones have 
been gnawed and there are deep cutmarks on the ox pelvic 
fragment. There is a very high mean bone fragment size, a 
low-lying, jagged pattern of fragment size distribution, and 
over 60 percent of fragments can be identified, 292 small 
bone fragments were retrieved from sieving and flotation 
of the soil matrix after excavation and might perhaps 
indicate the ultimate derivation of the assemblage from an 
occupation surface. 


Tertiary fill 

The top of 605/626 was truncated by a brown, very chalky 
tertiary ploughsoil, 602, with many small fragments of 
bone and some small sherds of pottery, including Beaker, 
Early Bronze Age and Romano-British wares. 602 appears 
again to be restricted to the area of the ditch. Above this 
was modern turf and topsoil, 600 and 601. 


Discussion 

Both primary and secondary fills can be seen as the result 
of natural processes. The rather disturbed 605/626 could 
be an incipient soil. There is no clear sign of the existence 
of an inner bank. The original chalk surface is likely to have 
been higher than the modern one. Plain Windmill Hill 
pottery was in use throughout the filling of the ditch. The 
primary fill may have accumulated rapidly, though the 
radiocarbon dates and the possible incipient soil above the 
secondary fill suggest slower accumulation subsequently. 
The interval between the two radiocarbon dates is perhaps 
surprising. Bone deposition was not a feature of the primary 
fills, but several deposits of large bone entered the ditch in 
close succession during the formation of the lower second- 
ary silts. Afterthe deposition of the bone groups and spreads 
at the base of the secondary silt, there seems to have been 
little activity, 
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78. Bone deposit 229, 

23202 unidentified fragment 

23201 ox, proximal phalanx, lacking epiphysis 
23203 unidentified fragment 

23208 ox, sesamoids 

23207 ox, proximal phalanx, lacking epiphysis 
23200 ox, tibia shaft fragment 

23205 ox, distal phalanx 

23204 flint 

23209 pottery 

23206 ox, navicular 

23228 sheep/goat, goat?, scapula, distal 
23227 pottery 

23210 flint 

23231 ox, patella 

23230 ox, lunate 

23230 unidentified fragment 

23226 unidentified fragment 

23225 pottery 

23211 pottery 

23212 ox, upper 2nd molar 

23213 unidentified fragment 

23214 pottery 

23217 unidentified fragment 

23215 unidentified fragment 

23218 pottery 

23216 pottery 

23245 flint 

23233 pottery 

23232 flint 

23236 unidentified fragment 

23236 sheep/goat, scapula, distal 

23234 ox, axis fragment 

23235 ox, proximal phalanx, proximal fragment 
23220 ox, cervical vertebra, articular fragment 
23250 pottery 

23248 flint 

23219 pottery 

23370 ox, scapula, spine fragment 

23244 pig, rib I, proximal end 

23243 sarsen quern 

23241 unidentified fragments 

23242 ox, lumbar vertebra VI 

23196 ox, radius, distal 

23239 pig?, dorsal vertebra, centrum fragment 
23238 ox, sacrum fragment 

23237 unidentified fragment 


Fig. 79. Bone deposit 227. 
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23097 unidentified fragment 

23086 red deer, many fragments probably all from same 
antler 

23087 unidentified fragments ?of same rib 

23095 ох7, cervical vertebra, fragment of articular surface 
23094 large mammal rib section 

23073 pig, scapula, distal 

23085 fragments of ?same unidentified bone 
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23096 unidentified fragment 

23091 ox, cervical vertebra, fragment of articular surface 
23090 large mammal rib fragments 
23084 red deer, antler tine 

23083 unidentified fragment 

23088 flint 

23093 ox?, dorsal vertebra section of dorsal spine 
23093 ox, lumbar vertebra centrum 
23092 unidentified fragments 

23089 large mammal fragments of same rib 
23098 ox, radius proximal shaft 

23072 pottery (Ebbsfleet) 

23082 unidentified fragment 

23081 medium mammal rib fragments 
23099 medium mammal rib fragments 
23100 ox, proximal phalanx complete 
23080 unidentified fragment 

23101 ox, scapula, distal fragment 
23124 unidentified fragment 

23123 flint 

23121 unidentified fragment 

23122 flint 

23104 ox?, lumbar vertebra centrum fragment 
23103 dog, metatarsal distal half 
23102 unidentified fragment 

23074 unidentified fragment 

23079 ox, dorsal vertebra damaged 
23105 unidentified fragment 

23108 pig, cervical vertebra IV 

23107 dog, proximal phalanx complete 
23106 medium mammal rib fragments 
23106 several unidentified fragments 
23109 medium mammal rib fragments 
23110 ox, tibia shaft fragment 

23111 pig, ulna proximal shaft 

23120 flint 

23119 unidentified fragments 

23118 sheep/goat, scapula spine fragment 
23118 unidentified fragments 

23116 large mammal rib section 

23114 ox, dorsal vertebra 

23113 dog, metatarsal complete 

23113 unidentified fragment 

23113 medium mammal rib fragments 
23112 ox, radius shaft cylinder 

23078 dog, proximal phalanx complete 
23077 unidentified longbone fragment 
23117 unidentified fragment 

23115 medium mammal rib fragments 
23075 ox, upper molars 1-3 

23076 unidentified longbone fragment 


Fig. 82. Bone deposit 117. 
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1711 ox, scapula, spine 
1709 ox, skull, frontlet 
1717 ox, tibia, distal 

1710, human, child cranium 
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1719 ox, patella 

1707 ox, skull, horncore and base 
1713 flint 

1712, ox, navicular and cuneiform 
1708 ox, skull, horncore and base 
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Fig. 84. Bone deposit 321. 

10453 ox, lunate 

10453 large mammal rib fragment 
10448 pottery 

10451 ox, 2 sesamoids 


10451 unidentified fragment 

10451 large mammal rib fragment 

10452 ox, humerus, distal 

10452 ox, tibia, nearly complete, same bone as 3 
10450 ox, humerus, shaft and distal 

10459 unidentified fragments 

10458 ox, skull, fragment 

10458 ox, 3 dorsal vertebrae 

10458 unidentified fragment 

10457 ox, astragalus 

10457 ox, middle phalanx 

10457 ox, radius, distal epiphysis 

10457 unidentified fragment 

10449 flint 

10 10456 ox, pelvis, ischium fragment 

10 10456 ox, proximal sesamoid 

10 10456 large mammal rib fragment 

11 10460 ox, femur, distal lateral condyle 

11 10460 ох, femur, distal lateral condyle 

12 10454 ox, metatarsal, distal epiphyses 

13 10461 ox, sacral vertebra I 

13 10461 sheep/goat, astragalus 

14 10462 ox, middle phalanx, epiphysis 

14 10462 ox, dorsal vertebra, less dorsal spine 
14 10462 ox, dorsal vertebra, dorsal spine fragment 
14 10462 large mammal rib fragment 

14 10462 large mammal rib fragment 

15 10463 ox, dorsal vertebrae, fragments 

16 10469 ox, femur, fragment of distal epiphysis 
|7 10465 ox, dorsal vertebrae, fragments 

17 10465 unidentified fragment 

17 10465 large mammal rib fragment 

I8 10455 ox, metatarsal, less epiphysis 

19 10464 ox, navicular 

19 10464 ox, middle phalanx, less epiphysis 
19 10464 ox, sternebrae 

19 10464 ox, cervical vertebrae fragments 

20 10466 ox, patella 

20 10466 ox, distal phalanx 

20 10466 ox, tibia, distal epiphysis 

20 10466 ox, tibia, fragment of proximal epiphysis 
20 [0466 ox, cervical vertebra IV 
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Fig. 85, Bone deposit 317. 
1 2895 large mammal rib section 
2 3896 large mammal rib section 
3 3978 flint 
4 3977 flint 
5 3976 unidentified fragment 
5 3976 unidentified fragment 


10451 ox, tibia, proximal fragment, same bone as 4 


3975 flint 

3900 ox, dorsal vertebra, spine fragment 

3974 unidentified fragment 

3899 unidentified fragment 

3903 bone, not recovered from section 

3953 ox, femur, shaft section 

3898 unidentified fragment 

3958 unidentified fragment 

3904 ox, scapula, blade fragment 

3897 unidentified fragment 

3920 unidentified tooth 

3952 ox, mandible, molar row, same jaw as 29, 40 and 43 
3872 flint 

3901 unidentified fragment 

3973 ox, atlas, anterior fragment, same bone as 21 
3902 ox, atlas, posterior fragment, same bone as 20 
3954 ox, radius, distal fragment 

3954 ox, dorsal vertebra X, fragment 

3954 ox, dorsal vertebra XII, fragment 

3925 flint 

3959 dog, atlas, fragment 

3905 unidentified fragments 

3965 flint 

3960 unidentified fragment 

3962 unidentified fragment 

3918 ox, lower Ist molar, same jaw as 40 and 43 
3918 ox, tooth fragment 

3919 flint 

3921 flint 

3964 flint 

3966 flint 

3967 flint 

3929 ox, radius, proximal 

3926 ox, radius, distal epiphysis 

3927 ox, navicular 

3930 ox, dorsal vertebra X, fragment 

3931 ox, upper premolar 

3952 ox, mandible, molar row, same jaw as 17, 29 and 43 
3938 ox, dorsal vertebra XI, fragment 

3932 ox, lower 4th premolar 

3939 ox, mandible, coronoid and condyle, same jaw as 
17, 29 and 40 

3957 unidentified fragments 

3951 ox, radius, proximal shaft 

3907 ox, metatarsal, proximal half 

3906 pottery 

3913 dog, axis 

3913 dog, cervical vertebra III 

3961 unidentified fragments 

3963 ox, cervical vertebra V fragment 

3922 ox, astragalus 

3923 pig, lower incisor 

3928 ox, metatarsal, proximal half 

3971 ox, dorsal vertebra, fragment of articular surface 
3934 flint 

3933 unidentified fragment 

3935 flint 

3908 pottery 

3956 unidentified fragment 

3955 flint 

3950 ox, scapula, distal 

3909 ox, incisor 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


3910 ox, metacarpal, shaft 

3915 ox, aurochs?, scapula, distal 
3911 ox, cervical vertebra V fragment 
3912 ox, lumbar vertebra И, centrum 
3917 ox, skull, jugal fragment 

3916 unidentified longbone fragment 
3914 snail shell 

3968 ox, proximal phalanx, proximal 
3970 large mammal rib fragments 
3924 ox, lumbar vertebra I 

3969 unidentified fragment 

3937 flint 

3936 large mammal rib section 


Fig. 87. Bone deposit 414. 
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4224 ox, mandible, fragment 

4226 pottery 

4227 ox, scapula, blade 

4228 sheep/goat, tibia, distal 

4229 sheep/goat, cervical vertebra IV 
4230 ox, skull, orbital rim 

4223 unidentified fragment 

4225 medium mammal fragment 
423] pottery 

4232 ox, scapula, spine 

4244 medium mammal rib 

4242 medium mammal rib 

4243 medium mammal rib 

4245 medium mammal rib 

4233 ox, cervial vertebra IV, centrum 
4234 medium mammal rib 

4235 medium mammal rib 

4246 ox, dorsal vertebra V, fragment 
4236 medium mammal rib 

4238 flint 

239 pottery 


Fig. 88. Bone deposit 413. 


4176 fragments of same unidentified bone 
4177 sheep/goat, pelvis, acetabulum 
4178 sheep/goat, ulna, proximal shaft 
4179 ox, aurochs? Calcaneum 

4180 pottery 

4181 unidentified fragment 

4173 ox, patella 

4174 ox, skull, 2 orbital rim fragments 
4174 unidentified fragments 

4175 ox, cervical vertebra fragments 
4193 fragments of same unidentified bone 
4194 ox, dorsal vertebra, base of spine 
4188 ox, dorsal vertebra, fragments 
4192 unidentified fragment 

4190 unidentified fragments 

4190 large mammal rib fragment 

4190 medium mammal rib fragments 
4186 unidentified fragment 

4189 large mammal rib fragment 

4189 large mammal rib fragment 

4187 ox, axis, odontoid 

4185 medium mammal rib fragment 
4184 unidentified fragment 

4182 medium mammal rib fragment 
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21 4183 unidentified fragments 

21 4183 medium mammal rib fragment 

22 4191 flint 

23 4198 ox, metatarsal, proximal 

24 4172 ох, radius, distal 

25 4171 ox, lumbar vertebra, centrum fragment 


Fig, 91, Bone deposit 523. 
1 12095 ox, dorsal vertebra, arch fragment 


12097 unidentified fragment 
12103 ox?, deciduous incisor 

9 12094 ox, scapula, blade fragment 
10 12087 pig, upper 2nd molar 

11 12100 ox, radius, distal 

12 12090 ox, radius, proximal 

13 12092 ox, pelvis, ilium fragment 
14 12091 large mammal rib, section 
15 12093 unidentified fragments 

16 12107 pig, atlas 

17 and 19 12077 large mammal rib, section 
18 12079 unidentified fragment 
20 12084 flint 
21 12078 ox, scapula, distal half 
22 12083 large mammal rib, section 
23 12082 ox, navicular, fragment 
24 12080 large mammal rib, section 
25 12096 pig, radius, shaft 
26 12086 unidentified fragment 
27 12081 ox, lumbar vertebra, less spine 
27 12081 ox, pelvis, pubic fragment 
28 12104 unidentified fragment 
29 12085 ox, tibia, shaft fragment 
29 12085 unidentified fragments 


1 12095 ox, ulna, proximal fragment 
2 12098 medium mammal rib, sections 
3 12101 flint 

4 12102 ox, scapula, distal fragment 

5 12099 pottery 

6 12075 flint 

E 

8 


Fig. 92. Bone deposit 525. 

1 12249 ox, lumbar vertebra, spine 
2 12248 sheep/goat, tibia, shaft 
3 12210 pottery 
4 12230 pig, metapodial, epiphysis fragment 
5 12229 ox, pelvis, acetabulum 
6 12231 unidentified fragment 
7 12246 unidentified fragments 
8 12240 sheep, horncore, base 

9 12237 pig, tibia, distal shaft 
10 12216 ox, scapula 
|| 12244 unidentified fragment 
12 12219 unidentified fragment 
13 12218 unidentified fragment 
14 12214 ox, cervical vertebra VI 
15 12238 pottery 
16 12239 unidentified fragment 
17 12236 pig, humerus 
18 12213 pottery 
19 12217 unidentified fragment 
20 12228 pottery 
21 12228 pottery 
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12222 ox, mandible fragment, with M3 and M2 


12225 ox, ulna, less proximal end 
12247 ox, lower molar 

12221 ox, pelvis, ischium 

12235 large mammal rib fragment 
12245 sheep, horncore, basal fragments 
12245 ox?, fragment of ?pelvis 


Fig. 93. Bone deposit 525 at its base. 


12283 ox, scapula, damaged 

12278 ox, humerus, distal half 
12290 pig, skull, cheektooth row 
12291 ox, pelvis, ilium 

12300 large mammal rib fragments 
12302 unidentified fragment 

12301 ox, lunate 

12294 pig, dorsal vertebra 

12305 pig, skull, premaxilla with incisors 
12304 pottery 

12299 large mammal rib fragments 
12295 sheep, tibia, distal half 
12303 pig, mandible, anterior 
12298 goat, horncore base 

(no number) flint 

12297 ox, lumbar vertebra 


Fig. 94. Bone deposit 522. 


5939 flint 

5928 large mammal rib, proximal fragment 
5926 ox, ulna, articulation 

5926 unidentified fragment 

5935 pottery 

5923 pig, radius, shaft cylinder 

5974 ox, humerus, distal 

5936 flint 

5906 ox, tibia, proximal epiphysis 

5908 pottery 

5924 unidentified fragment 

5943 large mammal rib, section 

5929 sarsen 

5968 flint 

5937 unidentified fragment 

5927 unidentified fragment 

5904 ox, radius, distal 

5967 flint 

5965 large mammal rib, proximal fragment 
5938 flint 

5948 pig, ulna, less distal end 

5949 ox, lumbar vertebra, centrum fragment 
5966 pottery 

5919 sarsen 

5920 ox, tibia 

5957 pig, metapodial, less epiphysis 

5934 sheep/goat, scapula, blade fragment 
5922 large mammal rib, section 


Fig. 96, Bone deposit 629, 
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6384 ox, lumbar vertebra, damaged 
6385 sheep/goat, lumbar vertebra 
6370 ox, pelvis, acetabulum 

6369 ox, tibia, proximal 

6368 ox, tibia, proximal 


6383 ox, scapula, distal 

6383 ox, scapula, fragment 

6389 ox, humerus, distal 

6371 ox, humerus, distal 

6371 unidentified fragment 

6372 dog?, shaft fragment of ?ulna 
6373 ox, dorsal vertebra, centrum 
6373 ox, dorsal vertebra, spine 
6367 pottery 

6366 pottery 

6365 pottery 

6364 pottery 

6363 pottery 

6380 ox, radio-ulna, proximal 
6379 ox, ulna, proximal half 

6362 pottery 

6361 dog, humerus, distal half 
6387 ox, dorsal vertebra, arch and spine 
6388 pottery 

6386 unidentified fragment 

6382 unidentified fragment 

6328 sarsen 

6381 pig, scapula, distal fragments 
6381 unidentified fragment 

6375 ox, pelvis, ischium fragment 
6374 ox, radius, proximal 

6374 ox, ulna 

6376 unidentified fragment 

6360 ox, scapula, distal half 

6360 unidentified fragment 


Fig. 97. Bone deposit 630. 
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6411 flint 

6413 flint 

6412 large mammal rib section 

6414 pig, cervical vertebra УП, spine 
6417 flint 

6418 ox, pelvis, ischium fragment 
6416 ox, pelvis, acetabulum and ilium 
6415 ox, dorsal vertebra, less spine 
6419 ox, metatarsal, proximal 

6422 ox, humerus, distal, with human femur 
6423 large mammal rib section 

6421 pottery 

6439 goat, scapula, distal 

6442 ox, lumbar vertebra, centrum 
6443 pig, dorsal vertebra, less spine 
6445 ox, lumbar vertebra, less spine 
6444 ox, skull, temporal fragments 
6446 ox, skull, petrous fragment 
6446 unidentified fragments 

6424 ox, skull, fragment 

6425 ox, skull, fragment 

6425 ox, skull, temporal fragments 
6425 unidentified fragment 

642] pottery 

6448 ox, skull, basioccipital 

6426 ox, skull, petrous fragment 
6441 unidentified fragment 

6440 unidentified fragment 

6420 ox, navicular 

6420 ox, posterior cuneiform 


27 
28 
28 
29 
30 
3l 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


6428 sheep/goat, tibia, less proximal end 
6449 ox, skull, condyle 

6449 ox, skull, horncore base 

6435 flint 

6427 unidentified fragment 

6436 flint 

6431 ox, femur, shaft fragment 

6438 dog, radius, shaft cylinder 

6437 sheep/goat, humerus, proximal shaft 
6429 medium mammal rib section 

6430 sheep/goat, radius, shaft cylinder 


Fig. 98. Bone deposit 627/628. 


6340 ox, pelvis, ischium fragment 
6311 unidentified fragment 

6312 sheep/goat, proximal phalanx, distal 
6314 pottery 

6309 large mammal rib fragments 
6310 pig, skull, zygomatic process 
6341 pig, scapula, distal half 

6308 pig, ulna, less distal 

6339 sheep/goat, femur, shaft 

6315 sarsen 

6342 ox, pelvis, ilium blade fragment 
6343 ox, pelvis, ischium fragment 
6313 unidentified fragment 

6307 dog/fox, skull, alveolar fragment 
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15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


6338 large mammal rib section 

6344 ox, pelvis, acetabulum 

6316 unidentified fragment 

6317 ox, radius, distal epiphysis 

6352 pottery 

6353 sarsen 

5351 pottery 

6318 unidentified fragment 

6354 pottery 

6350 pottery 

6301 large mammal rib fragments 
6302 pig, atlas, fragment 

6303 unidentified fragment 

6304 unidentified fragment 

6305 unidentified fragment 

6306 unidentified fragment 

6337 unidentified fragment 

6336 unidentified fragment 

6345 pig, atlas, fragment 

6349 pottery 

6346 pig, skull, toothrow 

6347 unidentified fragment 

6335 sheep/goat, tibia, shaft 

6320 bone, not recovered from section 
6334 large mammal rib fragments 
6319 bone, not recovered from section 
6348 sheep/goat, mandible, diastema and part toothrow 


Radiocarbon Dating 


Janet Ambers and Rupert Housley 


Introduction 


Seventeen radiocarbon determinations were made on 
faunal material from the 1988 season. Five were produced 
at the Department of Scientific Research of the British 
Museum, using radiometric decay counting, while the 
remaining twelve were measured at the Oxford University 
Radiocarbon Accelerator Unit, using accelerator mass 
spectrometry (AMS). Stratigraphic and sample details are 
given in table 52 and fig. 99 (and see chapter 4), together 
with those for one previous measurement, BM-73 (dis- 
cussed more fully below). 


Physical and chemical pretreatment 


To produce areliable age estimate, all radiocarbon samples 
require thorough pretreatment to remove intrusive carbon. 
The techniques employed may have a bearing on the results 
obtained and an appropriate chemical treatment has to be 
selected, taking account of both the nature of the sample 
material itself, and of the site conditions under which that 
sample has been preserved. In the case of the Windmill Hill 
samples, the pretreatment techniques detailed below were 
used. 


British Museum 

Only samples of reasonably well preserved bone were 
selected for analysis. These were treated with dilute acid 
to extract ‘collagen’ (here defined as the acid insoluble 
fraction of bone rather than the true biochemical defini- 
tion). In all cases the extracted material formed a pseudo- 
morph of the original, indicating good chemical survival, 
and an implicit absence of intrusive materials in the 
collagen structure (Long et al. 1989). Only this extracted 
collagen was used for dating. 


Oxford 
Chemical pretreatment consisted of the extraction of the 
protein ‘collagen’ from the bones followed by purification 


by means of gelatinisation and ion exchange using the 
techniques of Law and Hedges (1989; Hedges et al. 1989). 
Only ion-exchanged gelatin was dated. 


Sample preparation and isotopic measurement 


British Museum 

After pretreatment the cleaned samples were chemically 
converted to benzene and analysed by conventional liquid 
scintillation counting using the cocktail and configuration 
described in Ambers et al. 1989. The 5°C value was 
obtained by conventional mass spectrometric measurement 
of a small subsample of CO,. Samples of dendrochrono- 
logically dated wood, obtained with the kind assistance of 
Professors Pilcher and Baillie of the Queen's University, 
Belfast, were counted simultaneously with the samples, 
and in all cases gave results in agreement with the published 
high-precision radiocarbon results produced for wood of 
the same age, used to construct the calibration curves used 
here (Stuiver and Pearson 1986). Errors quoted aime and much 
of the material comes from ‘wet’ locations, such as peat 
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MBA METALWORK LBA METALWORK HOARDS Height in metres 
A Dirk/ rapier @ Casting waste BM EBA Above 360 
O Palstave @ Shield & MBA 300-360 
El Spearhead @ Socketed axe B LBA f 240-300 
Bl Spearhead Bi Cross ridge dykes 
A Sword ^ Pit alignments 180-240 
^ Tool € Burnt mounds 120-180 
60-120 
0-60 


z> 


10 kilometres 


Fig. Z.3 The distribution of Middle and Late Bronze Age metalwork in Shropshire. Source: Peter Northover. 


bogs and floodplain marshes. For example, a number of 
items of Middle and Late Bronze Age metalwork have been 
recovered from the surface of the peats around in the Baggy 
Moor/Tetchill Moor area, including a Yetholm-type shield 
from near Bagley Marsh and two Ewart Park-type swords 


from separate locations near Hordley. During the Late 
Bronze Age a number of large ‘Broadward-type’ spearhead 
hoards were also deposited in marshy locations. One of 
the largest and best known is the Broadward Hoard itself, 
which was found in a low-lying field on the Shropshire/ 
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Herefordshire county boundary (Rocke and Barnwell 1872; 
Burgess et al. 1972). In addition, a range of artefacts has also 
been recovered from the banks and channel of the Severn 
along the Ironbridge Gorge, including a rare example of a 
Grundlingen-type sword from Jackfield. 

A further demonstration of the variability in the types of 
locations that were selected for the deposition of metalwork 
comes from two Middle Bronze Age pieces from the slopes 
and summits of prominent hills. These consist of a Middle 
Bronze Age Group IV rapier from Cordon Hill, immediately 
over the border in Powys, and a fragment of Group IV dirk 
from Caer Caradoc, near Church Stretton. The fact that the 
latter object was discovered wedged in a crevice in a rock 
outcrop may indicate that these finds represent intentional 
deposits rather than casual losses (cf. Bradley 2000). 

Significant new discoveries continue to be made in the 
county, such as the hoard of three Middle Bronze Age looped 
palstaves, discovered recently in a field near Rednall (Burns, 
pers. comm.; Watson, pers. comm.). However, the pace of 
research has slowed over recent decades and there have been 
few attempts to re-examine the existing body of material in 
the light of recent theoretical developments. For instance, 
it has been recognised for some time now that bronze 
metalwork was probably deposited for a variety of different 
reasons during this period (Bradley 1998). Similarly, 
analysis of the metalwork from the Thames demonstrates 
these almost certainly varied over time (York 2002). At the 
most basic level, however, we can now acknowledge that the 
act of depositing items of metalwork would have changed 
the structure of the social relations that existed within and 
between different communities. Together with the activity 
that resulted in the creation of the burnt mounds, it seems 
possible that the deposition of this metalwork in the areas 
beyond the bounded landscape brought people from different 
groups into contact with one another. Future work must aim 
to increase our knowledge of the practices associated with 
the deposition of this material through, amongst other things, 
detailed investigation of find-spots, consideration of their 
landscape context, and careful analysis of the condition of 
the material recovered. 

It can be argued that it is against the background of these 
developments that the emergence of the first hillforts in the 
early first millennium BC should be viewed. It is clear from 
the excavations that have been conducted in north Wales and 
the Marches that the hillfort building tradition has a long 
and complex history in this part of Britain. It seems likely 
that the initial phases of a number of hillforts in Shropshire 
may well date to the early first millennium BC, although the 
number of sites in the county which have seen any kind of 
excavation remains very small. Communal participation in 
linear boundary building projects, and the changing ways 
different communities interacted with one another, may have 
resulted in the establishment of new senses of community 
identity. The potential for co-operation, as well as conflict 
and competition, that arose as a result, probably helped to 


establish the conditions that made the construction of the 
early hillforts possible. The key sequences come from the 
Breiddin just over the Welsh border, where a timber-laced 
bank was constructed at some point in the ninth-eighth 
century BC (Musson 1991), and Beeston Castle in Cheshire, 
where the remains of a hillfort with two Late Bronze Age 
phases were found beneath the defences of the medieval 
castle (Ellis 1993). However, the ceramic evidence from 
The Wrekin also suggests that an enclosure of a similar date 
probably existed on the summit of this hill (Kenyon 1942; 
Morris, in Stanford 1984; Morris, in Ellis 1993). Both of 
the hillforts on The Wrekin and the Breiddin occupy the 
summits of these strikingly prominent hills. The evidence 
from these two sites, and from Beeston Castle, may indicate 
that early phases of occupation occur beneath hillforts on 
other prominent hills. In contrast, Varley and O'Neil's work 
at Old Oswestry suggests that the earliest phases of this 
hillfort perhaps dated to the seventh or sixth centuries BC, 
by which time the first enclosure on the Breiddin appears 
to have been abandoned (Hughes 1994). 


The later first millennium BC in Shropshire 


The reworking and aggrandisement of hillforts in Shropshire 
probably continued through much of the latter half of the 
first millennium BC. It is clear from the earthworks at 
numerous sites in the county that this eventually resulted 
in the creation of a highly complex class of monuments, in 
which there is a considerable degree of variation between 
different sites. All four of the former Monuments Protection 
Programme categories for hillforts (e.g. slight univallate, 
large univallate, small multivallate, large multivallate) are 
found in Shropshire. For particular sites, such as Wall Camp, 
Kynnersley (Bond 1991) and The Berth at Baschurch, the 
term ‘hillfort’ is something of a misnomer. Both of these 
sites occupy low-lying positions surrounded by former 
wetlands. In addition, many now doubt that hillforts actually 
functioned as fortifications, since recent reassessments of the 
sites in Wessex suggest that they may have had other social 
and symbolic significances (e.g. Bowden and McOmish 
1987; 1989; Hill 1989; 1995). 

Together with the obvious variables of size and 
topographical setting, the differences between the hillforts in 
Shropshire also extended to the manner of their construction 
and the nature of their occupation. The sequence from the 
Breiddin, with its dry-stone ramparts, suggests that some 
sites may have been inhabited spasmodically, perhaps even 
seasonally in some cases (Buckland et al. 2001). Others, 
such as Old Oswestry and Burrow Hill Camp, appear to have 
had deep ditches (at the latter example, like those at many 
other hillforts in the county, these are partially rock-cut), 
which were accompanied by stone-revetted earthen ramparts 
that probably underwent multiple phases of development 
(Hughes 1994; Reid, pers. comm.). It is possible that both 
these and other hillforts had more continuous histories 
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of occupation, with interiors that were covered by dense 
concentrations of roundhouses and four-post structures. At 
Earl's Hill Camp and The Wrekin, the notion of a ditch was 
created through terracing of the steep hillsides (Reid, pers. 
comm.). At both of these sites a new rampart circuit was 
also laid out at some point in their histories, which resulted 
in a considerable reordering of the internal space. Further 
morphological variability can be seen at Bury Walls, in 
north Shropshire. The results of a recent geophysical survey 
suggest that material for the construction of the earthworks 
of this hillfort was obtained through extensive terracing of 
the interior, and the excavation of quarry ditches behind 
some sections of the ramparts (White, pers. comm.). 

This diversity makes it likely that the county's hillforts 
fulfilled a range of functions above and beyond that of 
communal security. However, the evidence that is currently 
available is not sufficient to enable us to sketch out the 
kind of detailed individual site histories in the same way 
that we can in parts of Wessex. Indeed, although there is 
pressing need for more excavation, building on the small 
quantity of existing data presents us with a considerable 
challenge. Much could be achieved through more extensive 
programmes of geophysical survey, and/or analytical 
earthwork survey of the kind that have been conducted 
on the Malvern hillforts (Bowden 2000; Field 2000). The 
inspections of hillforts in Shropshire undertaken by English 
Heritage as part of the Monuments Protection Programme 
demonstrate the morphological complexity and variability 
that exists within this monument class (Reid, pers. comm.). 
In seeking to increase our understanding of the ways in 
which these extraordinary sites were inhabited, future 
research must address this diversity. 

Although it has traditionally been argued that construction 
and occupation of Shropshire's hillforts continued right 
down to the Roman conquest, the evidence currently 
available is at best ambivalent. The evidence for a Roman 
attack on The Wrekin, as represented by the burning and 
destruction of the final phases of the four-post structures in 
the interior (Stanford 1984), rests on a single radiocarbon 
date of 1960+90 BP (Birm-532). This gives a calibrated 
calendrical date (at 2 sigma) of 200 cal BC-cal AD 350 
and cannot, therefore, be used to support a date of c. AD 
50 for such an assault. Two Roman javelin points have been 
discovered on The Wrekin, but these were surface finds and 
one comes from outside the hillfort (White and Webster 
1994). It is, therefore, uncertain what sort of activity these 
items relate to. They may, for instance, have been lost during 
some sort of training exercise, similar to that which has 
recently been proposed for the ‘chieftain’s hut’ at Hod Hill, 
Dorset (Sharples 1991). Musson (1991, 180) has noted that 
there is little evidence at the Breiddin to suggest that the 
site was occupied beyond the first century BC, whilst many 
now argue that the majority hillforts in southern England 
were abandoned in the second century BC. This may well 


have been the case in Shropshire, although much more work 
is needed before we can say this with any greater degree 
of confidence. It should also be noted that a number of 
hillforts in the county have produced significant evidence 
for activity during the Roman period, including a possible 
Romano-British temple at Bury Walls (White, pers. comm.). 
At present, however, we have little understanding of how 
the hillforts were used after the conquest. 

Apart from the hillforts, small enclosed settlements, 
perhaps inhabited by a single household or several household 
groups, are widely distributed across both the lower 
and the higher ground in Shropshire and neighbouring 
counties. Excavations of such enclosures at Bromfield 
(Stanford 1995), Hay Farm near Eardington (Hunn 2000), 
Sharpstones Hill Sites A and E (Barker et al. 1991) and 
Tycoch Farm near Pant (Hannaford 1993), demonstrate 
that they were constructed from around the fifth century 
BC onwards. The evidence from some sites, such as Hay 
Farm, Sharpstones Hill Site E, and an enclosure at Ellesmere 
Road in Shrewsbury (Oxford Archaeology Unit 1995), 
indicates they continued to be built and occupied until at 
least the second century AD. Some of these settlements, 
especially the well preserved examples on the higher ground, 
have traditionally been seen as small hillforts (Ordnance 
Survey 1975; Jackson 1999), largely because they are 
often prominently sited and have ostentatious enclosing 
earthworks. However, over the last three decades aerial 
photography has revealed considerable numbers of small 
enclosures at lower elevations, which have been levelled 
by the plough, ranging from single to more complex multi- 
ditched examples (Whimster 1989). The tendency has 
been to view all enclosed settlements in the lowlands as 
farmsteads (i.e. non-defensive). The Monuments Protection 
Programme is currently reassessing Iron Age and Roman 
period rural settlement types. In Shropshire, distinctions 
are being made between small enclosed settlements (under 
2ha) where the enclosing earthworks are imposing and 
might have had a defensive role, and those sites where the 
enclosing earthworks are less complex. It was assumed 
that construction of those sites in the first group began in 
the Iron Age, whereas those settlements in the latter group 
may date to either the Iron Age or Roman periods (Reid, 
pers. comm.). Testing this hypothesis will, however, require 
the examination of more of these sites through excavation. 

Future research must also focus upon examining the 
relationship between the small enclosed settlements and the 
larger, more impressive hillforts. The evidence suggests that 
the household groups that dwelt within the enclosures were 
linked together by complex networks of social relations, 
which also encompassed the inhabitants of the hillforts. 
For instance, the distribution patterns of the kinds of 
artefacts that have been recovered from Iron Age settlements 
in the county extended over considerable distances. The 
pottery assemblages that these enclosures have produced 
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are notoriously small, but, what little is present, invariably 
belongs to the regionally distributed Malvernian and Clee 
Hill ceramic traditions (Peacock 1968; Morris 1981; 1982; 
1996). However, by far the most numerous types of finds 
from these sites are sherds of briquetage salt containers, 
which originate from the brine springs at Droitwich and 
northern Cheshire (Morris 1985; 1994). 

The evidence from the enclosures at Sharpstones Hill 
Site A, Hay Farm, and the small enclosure at Bromfield, 
also suggests that some of these settlements were positioned 
within preexisting field systems. Together with the 
palaeoenvironmental evidence, which implies that the 
landscape remained largely open across this period, this 
may indicate that the appearance of the small enclosed 
settlements resulted from a reworking of pre-existing tenurial 
arrangements, rather than a wholesale colonisation of virgin 
land. The archaeobotanical and archaeozoological evidence 
from the extensively excavated Collfryn enclosure in north- 
eastern Powys (Britnell 1989), and to a limited extent from 
some sites in Shropshire, suggests that these units engaged 
in mixed agriculture. It seems likely that cultivation was 
concentrated on the lighter more easily worked soils, 
whilst stock was grazed on the wetter floodplain pastures 
and poorer upland grasslands. However, investigating the 
structure of this agricultural cycle in greater detail, and 
examining the character and scale of the social relations 
bound up with it, will require work at the landscape scale. 
There is a need to examine more of the smaller settlement 
enclosures, so that greater understanding can be generated 
of the nature of the activities that occurred at different sites. 

At the same time, there is also a need to explore the 
field systems and other features beyond the enclosures, 
so that the broader organisation of the landscape can be 
investigated. For example, it remains unclear whether or not 
unenclosed Iron Age settlements were present in the county. 
An anomalous group of cropmarks at Domen Castell on the 
floodplain of the Severn in north-eastern Powys (Whimster 
1989, fig. 37.2), and the ‘Celtic’ field system and unenclosed 
settlement at Black Knoll on the end of the Long Mynd 
(Ainsworth and Donachie 1995), certainly suggest that 
they may have existed. Field systems defined by sizable 
lynchets have also been identified elsewhere in the county: 
for example, between Cefn Gunthly and Heath Mynd, in 
south-western Shropshire, and on the south-facing slopes 
of Hope Bowdler Hill, near Church Stretton. Although 
these remain undated and poorly understood, they could 
potentially date to the Iron Age or earlier. 

Extensive ignorance remains of many other aspects of life 
in the later first millennium BC, not least of which is how 
people treated their dead. The only notable exception is a 
single Iron Age inhumation burial, which was found within 
a ring-ditch at Bromfield (Hughes 1995). It is difficult to be 
certain whether this burial had been inserted into a pre-existing 
barrow mound, or whether a new mound was raised at the 


time the body was placed in the ground. Evidence for Iron 
Age intervention in earlier monuments has been found in 
north-eastern Powys, in the form of a possible metal-working 
hearth found within a ring-ditch at Four Crosses (Warrilow 
et al. 1986), and metal-working debris from the upper fills 
of the central pit at the Sarn-y-bryn-caled timber circle, 
near Welshpool (Gibson 1994). However, if the ring-ditch 
is indeed Iron Age, then we might well ask what proportion 
of the other ring-ditches in the county date to this period. 
The deposition of human remains also appears to have been 
occurring at some of the hillforts in the region in the Iron 
Age. For example, an extended inhumation of a child of about 
seven-years-old was found recently during a watching brief 
within the interior the Llanymynech hillfort (Owen 1997). A 
sample of bone produced a date of 2375+55 BP (OxA-6824), 
which gives a calibrated calendar date (at 2 sigma) of 800—350 
cal BC. Although undated, O’ Neil (1942) also found human 
remains in association with the later phases of the ramparts 
at Ffridd Faldwyn, near Montgomery. In most cases, they do 
not appear to represent discrete burials but separate deposits 
of disarticulated bones. Deposits of human bone in hillfort 
ramparts and entrances have been found at a number of sites in 
southern England, and many commentators now view these as 
having a symbolic significance (e.g. Hingley 1990; Hill 1995). 


Conclusion 


By necessity this paper represents a brief summary of 
the later prehistoric sequence from Shropshire. As a 
consequence, many of the nuances relating to both the 
limitations and the interpretation of the data remain 
unexplored. However, many of the priorities for future 
research will already be obvious to the reader. These can 
be brought together under a number of key headings, based 
upon those outlined in the Prehistoric Society's and English 
Heritage's Understanding the British Iron Age: an agenda 
for action (Haselgrove et al. 2001). 


Chronology 


There is a need to do much more work to refine the 
chronological details of the outline sketch provided in this 
paper through greater use of radiocarbon dating. 


Settlement and landscape 


All available opportunities should be taken to locate 
and characterise the types of settlements that existed 
between the mid-second millennium BC and mid-first 
millennium BC. This will allow the gaining of a much better 
understanding of the historical context of later developments 
in the settlement pattern. Identifying these sites is unlikely 
to be straightforward, since they appear to be invisible from 
the air, and in some cases may lie ‘buried’ beneath later sites, 
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as at Sharpstones Hill Site A. Carefully conducted watching 
briefs along the course of utility pipelines and road building 
schemes, which provide extended linear transects across the 
landscape, will also be essential. However, these must be 
backed up with resources that allow the sites thus identified 
to be properly investigated. 

The county's hillforts require much more investigation, 
since many questions concerning their chronological 
development and the nature of the habitation of these 
monuments remain unresolved. In the immediate future, 
developer-funded work is unlikely to provide significant 
opportunities to excavate any of these monuments, so co- 
ordinated research programmes are needed to enable such 
work. Mustering the resources and expertise that will make 
such projects possible will require different organisations 
to come together in partnership. Having said this, smaller 
scale work on individual sites has the potential to make a 
very substantial contribution. Programmes of geophysical 
survey and detailed analytical earthwork survey are likely to 
be particularly important in this respect. However, advances 
in knowledge could also be made through selective re- 
excavation of earlier excavation trenches at key sites, in 
order to undertake detailed recording and obtain material 
for dating purposes. 

There is also a need to investigate more of the smaller 
enclosures in the county. Achieving a better understanding 
of the practices that were occurring at these monuments 
can only come from excavating a much greater sample 
of the features associated with them (particularly house 
gullies, boundary ditches and intersections) — Haselgrove 
et al. (2001, 10) argue for a minimum 2096 sampling of all 
deposits, evenly spaced and including all terminals. 

Beyond these sites there is a need to examine more 
*non-settlement' features such as field systems and, as a 
matter of priority, other forms of land divisions such as the 
pit alignments. Working at the landscape scale will be the 
key here. This does not necessarily require vast expenditure 
or resources, since major advances could be made through 
co-ordinated programmes of ‘key-hole’ excavation. 

There is a need to adopt procedures which will allow 
the amount of information that these various different 
kinds of interventions produce to be maximised. This 
requires the much greater use of palaeoenvironmental and 
geoarchaeological evidence, since this will provide a much 
greater understanding of background landscape change. 


Material culture 


The problems and questions relating to the ceramic sequence 
from the county have barely been touched upon in this paper 
(see Hancocks, this volume). Needless to say, there are 
plenty, and there is a need to ensure fieldwork methodologies 
are adopted that allow this to be overcome. Similarly, for 
bronze metalwork a way forward might come from surveys 


of the areas around known find-spots, and detailed studies 
of use-wear and breakage patterns. Both of these would be 
good topics for Ph.D. theses. 

Only by addressing these points, and many more besides, 
will it be possible to gain a greater understanding of later 
prehistoric socio-economic change and, ultimately, of the 
distinctiveness of the sequence from this region. Whilst 
much of the above represents a plea for more fieldwork, 
this cannot provide us with all of the answers in itself. 
Only by synthesising the new information that such work 
generates will the understanding of the later second and 
first millennia BC in Shropshire progress. Similarly, much 
can and will be gained from working with the existing data, 
and reinterpreting it in the light of new ideas and theoretical 
perspectives. Ultimately, it is only by taking the results of 
such research and engaging in debate at the regional and 
national level that progress can really be made. 
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The Late Bronze Age and Iron Age in Staffordshire: 
the torc of the Midlands? 


Chris Wardle* 


As there are several definitions of what constitutes 
Staffordshire, it is probably worthwhile to state which 
of the many definitions is being used for the purposes of 
this paper. The definition of Staffordshire used below 1s 
the administrative county in the period between 1973 and 
1997. This includes the City of Stoke-on-Trent and the 
south-western element of the Peak District National Park, 
but excludes the Black Country. Staffordshire extends for 
approximately 90km from north to south, and, excluding the 
southern *panhandle', is roughly 55km across (Figure 8.1). 

The highest land is found in the north-east, where the 
Peak District rises to over 400 metres. Cannock Chase 
towards the centre of the county rises to a height of 240 
metres. The rivers Dane and Tern form discrete sections of 
the county boundary to the north and west. The principal 
river is the Trent, which flows south from the vicinity 
of Stoke-on-Trent, then turns gradually eastward before 
making a sharp turn in a north-easterly direction, to the 
south of Burton-upon-Trent. The main tributaries of the 
Trent are the Sow/Penk, the Tame and the Dove, the latter 
forming most of the border with Derbyshire. The only other 
stream of any significance is the Semstow Brook. This 
takes a southerly course down the ‘panhandle’. In terms 
of drainage, therefore, Staffordshire has more in common 
with Derbyshire than it does with any West Midland county. 

The county is especially fortunate in terms of the number 
of monuments that predate the Late Bronze Age.' Well over 
250 round barrows are recorded in the county. Many of 
these, including most of those in the limestone area of the 


Peak District, survive as substantial earthworks. In addition, 
a large number of Neolithic and Bronze Age monuments 
(causewayed enclosures, henges and ring-ditches) have been 
observed in the form of cropmarks on the river terraces in the 
region of the confluence of the Trent and Tame (Figure 8.2). 
Whilst some of the ring-ditches may not be evidence for 
ploughed-down round barrows, a number of excavations 
in the area suggest that the majority are the remains of 
burial mounds. 

There are a number of indicators for the continuity of 
activities after the main era of the construction of ritual 
monuments in the county. One such comes from Barton- 
under-Needwood, in the Trent valley to the south of Burton. 
In 1996, during the excavation of a pair of ring-ditches, 
a flat cremation cemetery was found to lie just beyond 
the remains of a ploughed-out round barrow. A group of 
21 cremations was excavated, along with the remains of 
five cinerary urns. The urns were of the Deverel-Rimbury 
type and are believed to date from the Middle Bronze Age 
(Martin and Allen 2001). 

To date, 21 burnt mounds have been identified in 
Staffordshire (Figure 8.3), ten still surviving as earthworks. 
All of these are in the central part of the county, the majority 
lying in the vicinity of Cannock Chase, and many are to be 
found in a single cluster beside the Moreton Brook. Only one 
burnt mound has been excavated. This is the most northerly 
example, at Milwich, where the farmer noticed the mound 
in spite of it being buried under a metre of colluvium. 
This was due to it being exposed in the bank of a stream. 


* Formerly Development Services Department, Staffordshire County Council, now City Archaeologist, Leicester 
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Fig. 8.2 Neolithic and Bronze Age ritual monuments in Staffordshire. 
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Fig. 8.3 Burnt mounds in Staffordshire. 
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As the mound was considered to be in danger from erosion, 
the site was excavated. Radiocarbon dating suggested that 
the mound was originally created in the Early Bronze Age, 
but that it seems to have been reused until the Late Bronze 
Age (Welch 1997). The chance discovery of this example 
raises the question as to how many other instances of burnt 
mounds buried under later deposits there might be in the 
county. 

Although it is now recognized that many examples have 
their origins in the Bronze Age, hillforts have long been 
regarded as the archetypal monument of the Iron Age. So 
it is appropriate that they should be the first monuments 
examined when looking for evidence of Late Bronze Age 
and Iron Age activity. There may be as many as eleven 
hillforts in the county (Figure 8.4), but not all of these are 
confirmed examples. Of those monuments which are most 
definitely hillforts, one is multivallate in form, three are 
univallate, and two are promontory forts. The remaining 
definite hillfort is so badly damaged that it remains uncertain 
what form the defences took. In addition there are two 
possible hillforts beside the River Dove, and a rather more 
questionable site in the north-east of the county. 

Unfortunately, there is not sufficient information to allow 
us to make an adequate analysis of the distribution of these 
hillforts (Figure 8.4). All that can be said is that they seem 
to be fairly evenly distributed save for a slight bias in favour 
of the western side of the county. There is also an apparent 
absence of hillforts in the Peak District.? Knowledge of the 
hillforts in Staffordshire is hampered by the very limited 
nature of the fieldwork, only two hillfort excavations being 
known. One is a recent evaluation and subsequent watching 
brief at Alton Towers, which revealed no significant 
archaeological deposits (Anon 1998; Bell 1998; Dalton 
1999). The other is a 19th-century excavation at Castle Ring, 
where William Molyneux, a local historian, exposed the 
footings of a building, believed to be a mediaeval hunting 
lodge (Simms 1932). The rectangular footings of this stone 
structure are still visible, but the excavation report was never 
published and the records are now lost. As a result it remains 
unknown whether any evidence for prehistoric activity 
was encountered. The only other recorded fieldwork is the 
hillfort survey carried out by the RCHM(E). Although this 
survey has provided valuable insights as to the sequence of 
construction and renewal of the defences, it does not provide 
a chronology, nor can it provide information about activity 
in the interiors (Anon 1996). 

It is necessary to look at other sites to obtain a fuller 
understanding of what was going on in the Late Bronze 
Age and Iron Age, the most obvious thing to look for being 
evidence of settlement or field systems. 

In a county with a reasonable amount of upland the first 
place to look would be in these uplands where prehistoric 
sites might still be seen as earthworks. Unfortunately, 
relatively few earthworks have been demonstrated to be the 


remains of settlement and field systems of Late Bronze Age, 
Iron Age or Roman date, and those that are, all lie in the 
vicinity of the Manifold Valley (Cleverdon 1995). There is, 
however, some reason for optimism in this regard. A recent 
survey has identified a number of other earthworks in the 
Peak District as potentially being Roman in date, and a 
number of these sites might, upon examination, turn out to 
be Late Bronze Age or Iron Age in date (Makepeace 1998). 
Furthermore, there are extensive earthworks in the form 
of enclosures, extant field boundaries, banks and lynchets, 
in the limestone areas of the Peak District, especially in 
the vicinity of the Manifold Valley (Meeson 1984). It is 
extremely likely that, if more of these earthworks were 
examined, a considerable proportion would be found to be 
Bronze Age or Iron Age in date. 

Fortunately, prehistoric settlements and field systems also 
manifest themselves as cropmarks, many of which are traces 
of prehistoric settlement and field systems (Figure 8.5). 
Although some of these features have been recorded on other 
aerial photographs, most cropmarks have been recorded 
on aerial photographs taken specifically for archaeological 
purposes. A great deal is owed to these surveyors, most of 
whom are amateurs, and, in Staffordshire, the greatest debt 
is owed to the efforts of Jim Pickering. 

Before turning to look at how cropmarks can add to 
our knowledge of the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age in 
Staffordshire, it is worth considering the factors affecting 
the identification of cropmarks from the air. Perhaps the 
most significant factor is that flying is expensive. Another 
major consideration is that cropmarks are best seen under 
certain conditions. At best, these ideal conditions only occur 
on a few days a year when crop growth and ripening passes 
through certain stages. In many years the ideal conditions do 
not occur at all. In years when these conditions do occur, it 
is difficult to predict if and when they will occur. It should 
also be understood that those, who survey for cropmarks, 
only have limited access to aircraft. Often they only have 
a share in aircraft, or else they only have access to a plane 
owned by a flying club. So when the correct conditions occur 
these archaeological surveyors have to drop whatever else 
they are doing, arrange to have access to a plane and take 
to the skies at short notice. 

The expense and the limited window in time have had a 
profound effect on how people have set about looking for 
cropmarks in the county. The first phase has been an initial 
survey, looking for areas where the geology favours the 
formation of cropmarks. Subsequently, the surveyors have 
tended to visit and re-visit those areas where the ground 
conditions favour cropmark formation. Even within these 
areas there are zones where there are strict controls on civil 
aviators. The normal practise, therefore, has been to pay 
particular attention to complexes of cropmarks, in order to 
identify additional detail. The only areas to receive similar 
attention are those that are in the vicinity of important 
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Fig. 8.4 Hillforts in Staffordshire. 
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Fig. 6.5 Later prehistoric settlements and field systems in Staffordshire. 
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archaeological monuments, especially Roman sites. As 
a result, it has been a long time since fliers looking for 
cropmarks have visited most of Staffordshire.^ 

The vast majority of these cropmark sites are to be found 
on the terraces of the rivers Trent and Tame, close to the 
confluence of these two rivers. Smaller clusters are also 
to be found near to some of the county's principal Roman 
sites. Relatively few of these features have been subjected 
to excavation. It is likely that a proportion of the features 
shown on the map will be due to geological and agricultural 
features, and not to archaeology. Similarly not all of the 
archaeological cropmarks will be evidence of Late Bronze 
Age and Iron Age activity. Many cropmarks will be Roman 
in date, and some even later in origin. 

Given the limited nature of the resources available to 
archaeologists, it is inevitable that the vast majority of the 
features revealed as cropmarks will never be the subject of 
an excavation. Indeed many cropmarks in Staffordshire have 
been destroyed either with very minimal salvage recording, 
or else with no archaeological fieldwork at all.° The only 
evidence, therefore, for many of these cropmark sites are 
the aerial photographs themselves, and any plots that might 
be produced from them. Fortunately, certain inferences may 
be drawn directly from the aerial photographs. 

In the centre of Figure 8.6 there are a number of ring- 
ditches, which almost certainly mark the site of a barrow 
cemetery. There is also a field system, the boundaries of 
which are shown by a series of pit alignments. The fact 
that the pit alignments respect the ring-ditch cropmarks 
indicates two things. The field system was set out some time 
after the presumed barrows had been constructed, and the 
presumed barrows must have been substantial earthworks 
when the fields were established. This example also serves 
to illustrate that there are limits to the number of reliable 
inferences that can be drawn from the cropmarks without 
recourse to excavation. Without excavation there cannot 
be absolutely certainty that the ring-ditches were barrows. 
Similarly, without excavation there cannot be any certainty 
about the date of the field system. 

Excavation of the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age 
cropmarks in Staffordshire has had varied success. On one 
hand there have been cases where no trace of the cropmark 
could be found (Hughes 1990), or where the features were 
so truncated as to yield little evidence (Hughes 1992). On 
the other hand some of the field investigations of cropmarks 
have yielded, or are yielding, a considerable amount of 
evidence. One example of a site that has added a vast 
amount to our knowledge of the period is Stuart Losco- 
Bradley's excavation at Catholme. Although this site is 
probably best known for Anglo-Saxon settlement evidence, 
a large prehistoric settlement was identified utilising the 
site of an earlier round barrow. The site was first occupied 
during the Late Bronze Age and continued in use during the 
Iron Age. However, it seems that at some point before the 


Roman invasion the settlement site shifted to a site beyond 
the excavated area (Losco-Bradley and Kinsey 2002). The 
gravel quarry at Whitemoor Haye may prove to be a site of 
similar interest. Here an ongoing programme of excavation 
has identified a system of Bronze Age drove-ways on the 
site, part of which was occupied by a number of barrows. 
Sometime in the Iron Age, or else during the Roman period, 
the drove-ways were replaced by a field system (Gary 
Coates, pers. comm. in 2002). 

In spite of the abundant evidence of Late Bronze Age 
and Iron Age activity in the southeast of the county, there 
are still significant gaps in our understanding of this period. 
There is also little idea of what was going on beyond in 
the south-eastern corner of the county. The only source of 
information currently available that might fill this void is 
the information provided by find-spots. These are the places 
where the general public — gardeners, farmers ploughing 
their fields, and people out walking or, as is increasingly the 
case, using metal-detectors — come across artefacts. 

Before we turn to looking at distribution maps of these 
finds, it is probably useful to consider the shortcomings 
of any plot of the distribution of reported find-spots. The 
most serious difficulties relate to the way in which finds of 
this nature come to be reported. The vast majority of such 
discoveries probably never get reported to an archaeologist. 
Even when they are reported, the accuracy of the location 
is often uncertain, and the level of precision, at which the 
location is reported, is often inadequate. To add to these 
problems it is very difficult, using simple dot distribution 
maps, to differentiate between locations from which 
individual finds were recovered and those from which a 
number of finds (e.g. coin hoards) have been found. In 
spite of these shortcomings, the study of the distribution 
of reported find-spots has the potential to contribute to our 
understanding of the past. 

Before any understanding of the past can be gained 
through an examination of distribution maps, it is 
necessary to understand the factors that distort the apparent 
distribution. In the case of find-spots two principal biases 
in the data should be expected. The first of these 1s that a 
greater density of reported find-spots should be anticipated 
in the vicinity of urban areas. This is because there will 
be a far greater density of gardeners digging their gardens 
and allotments in the suburbs than there will be farmers 
ploughing their fields in rural areas. Furthermore, far more 
people go for walks in the urban fringe than go for walks 
anywhere else, and the heaths, moors and grassland which 
draw walkers beyond the urban fringe tend not to provide 
the conditions for chance finds of artefacts. The second bias 
we should anticipate is a greater level of recovery of finds 
from the vicinity of important monuments. These areas, 
especially the vicinities of well-known Roman sites, attract 
people using metal-detectors. Even if the metal-detectorists 
are looking for material from other periods, they are likely 
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Fig. 8.6 Kings Bromley, Staffordshire: plot from aerial photographs. 


to find at least some material from the Late Bronze Age 
and Iron Age. 

It is, therefore, possible to identify the more obvious 
biases when studying the distribution maps. There are clearly 
areas of greater densities of find-spots in the vicinity of two 
of the major urban centres, the conurbation of Stoke on Trent 
and Newcastle under Lyme, and Burton-upon-Trent, and 
a less obvious cluster near Tamworth (Figure 8.7).5 There 
are also clusters near the barrows of the Peak District and 
two of the better known Roman sites, Wall and Penkridge.” 

Setting aside the obvious biases, it is immediately clear 
that find-spots are much more widespread than either 
hillforts or the evidence for settlements and field systems. 
There also seems to be a greater density of find-spots in 


the arable areas, which tend to be restricted to the valleys 
of the Trent, Tame, Sow and Penk. It is, however, difficult 
to provide an analysis as to why this might be the case. To 
some extent this probably reflects the tendency for people 
to settle on the land that is easiest to cultivate. It probably 
also reflects the fact that farmers are more likely to find 
artefacts on ploughed land than on pasture, and are more 
likely to allow people using metal-detectors onto ploughed 
land than elsewhere.? 

It is also clear that not enough is known about the 
processes of find deposition and recovery, to be able to make 
a detailed analysis of find-spots. The contrast between the 
relative abundance of Late Bronze Age find-spots and the 
dearth of Iron Age material serves to illustrate this point. 
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Fig. 8.7 Late Bronze Age and Iron Age find-spots in Staffordshire. 
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The most likely explanation is that the Bronze Age artefacts 
recovered from find-spots are invariably of gold, bronze, 
or flint. Ground conditions mean that most other materials, 
such as wood and leather, do not survive in the soil, and 
those materials that do survive, chiefly pottery fired at low 
temperatures, are easily overlooked. In the Iron Age, bronze 
and flint ceased to be used for the manufacture of tools. The 
material that replaced it, iron, either does not survive, or 
else tends to be overlooked.? This does not mean that the 
Iron Age cultures of Staffordshire were marked by relative 
poverty. The gold and bronze torcs found in a number of 
sites in the county give the lie to this idea." 

At the end of the Iron Age, for the first time, the native 
peoples in what is now Staffordshire came into contact with 
a literate society. It might have been hoped that Roman 
authors provided a clear picture of the country that the legions 
invaded in the first century AD. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case. Classical historians do provide a sketchy account 
of the conquest of southern England," but they directly 
report nothing about the occupation of the West Midlands. 
Nevertheless, through a combination of reading accounts of 
later campaigns and inscriptions found beyond the county, 
modern historians believe there were two, or possibly three 
tribal groups living in the area that is now Staffordshire. 
These were the Cornovii, whose heartland was in Shropshire, 
the Coritani, whose main focus was in Leicestershire, and 
the Brigantes, who inhabited northern England (Figure 8.8).? 
This is an interesting strand of evidence, as it might indicate 
to what extent these tribal confederations were transforming 
themselves into proto-states. Immediately, however, there 
are two difficulties, as it is uncertain how accurate this 
information is, nor is it known to what extent the situation 
reported by classical authors was the result of the crisis 
brought about by the Roman invasion. 

In summary, therefore, there are three main strands 
of evidence for the Late Bronze Age and Iron Age in 
Staffordshire. These are evidence from the hillforts, the 
earthworks and cropmarks of settlement and field systems, 
and find-spots. None of these strands by itself will ever 
provide a complete picture of the period. However, by 
studying all three strands together, and developing the 
information base, it may be possible to progress an 
understanding of the period. 

In the case of the hillforts, fieldwork is urgently required. 
This should be undertaken with a view to establishing a 
reliable chronology and in order to ascertain what role, if 
any, the hillforts played in the hierarchy of settlement. The 
evidence provided by the earthworks and the cropmarks 
provides more detail than any other form. Unfortunately, this 
evidence is very dependent upon local circumstances and 
is only present in discrete parts of the county. One method 
of improving our information base is through embarking 
on a programme of broadening our methods of survey, 
especially aerial photographic surveying. There is also a 


need to create and develop techniques that will enable some 
understanding to be gained of those cropmarks that have not 
been excavated. Only a minority of these cropmarks will 
ever be excavated, and so it is important that, not only the 
individual hut circle and enclosure are better understood, 
but also, as far as possible, the entire landscape.? 

Yet even if the results of field research in the county's 
hillforts are available, the survey for cropmarks is extended, 
and the tools are developed to enable the analysis of 
unexcavated cropmarks, there will still be huge gaps in our 
knowledge, and only by recovering artefacts can we hope 
to plug many of these gaps. There are, therefore, two ways 
in which it might be possible to overcome the biases in the 
Staffordshire data: 


a) The first is to establish a programme of systematic 
fieldwalking using a sampling strategy. This might also 
help to fill some of the gaps in knowledge about some 
of the other periods. Largely as a result of lack of re- 
sources, Staffordshire has lagged behind some of the 
other West Midland counties in this regard. 

b) Thesecondis to improve liaison with metal-detectorists, 
who are out there gathering finds which can be used to 
generate useful data. Adequate resourcing is, therefore, 
required for the Portable Antiquities Scheme, and its full 
integration with professional archaeological practice. 


Notes 


1 Unless stated otherwise, all the information supplied in this 
paper comes from Staffordshire Sites and Monuments Record. 

2 The multivallate hillfort is Castle Ring (PRN 25, at 
$K04431282) the largest hillfort in the County; Bury 
Bank (PRN 22, at SJ88203590), Berth Hill (PRN 23, at 
$J78793904) and Berry Ring (PRN 24, at SJ88752120) are 
univallate; Kinver Camp (PRN 195, at 5083558326), Bishop's 
Wood (PRN SJ74483355), and the example at Bunbury (PRN 
64, at SKO7104312) which was severely damaged when the 
site was landscaped for the Earl of Shrewsbury’s estate at 
Alton Towers, and has probably been further damaged by 
the process of turning the estate into a theme park. It has 
been suggested that the earthworks which lie outside the later 
defences at Tutbury Castle (PRN 40, at SK20922919) could be 
those of a hillfort, and an earthwork a few kilometres to the 
west at Forest Bank (PRN 727) could be those of a hillfort. It 
has also been suggested that Harecastle Clump (PRN 30042) 
is also a hillfort, but the reason for this belief is unclear. 

3 It is worth noting that, in spite of the dearth of hillforts in the 
Staffordshire part of the Peak, a number of examples are to be 
found elsewhere in the Peak District (A. Myers, pers. comm.). 

4 Some detail as to the methods/techniques employed in 
archaeological aerial survey can be found in Wilson (1982) 
and Riley (1987). However, most of what I know of the 
techniques used by aerial surveying has been learnt through 
conversations with Jim Pickering, Fred Hartley and the late 
Derek Riley. 
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An example of an important site that has been destroyed with 
only minimal fieldwork is the cluster of hut circles at Stretton, 
north of Burton. These features were destroyed in the 1960s 
when the area was developed. The hut circles were subject to a 
very limited salvage excavation that was reported by Wheeler 
(1969). The excavators found two pits, one containing Iron 
Age pottery and the other Romano-British pottery. Even they 
were forced to admit that this level of recording did not do 
the site justice. 

The absence of a similar cluster of find-spots in the vicinities 
of the other sizable towns, Stafford and Cannock, is difficult 
to explain, but may be linked to the proximity to Cannock 
Chase. The Chase attracts many walkers, but it is covered by 
forest, bracken, heather and grass. Chance finds tend not to 
be made in these conditions. 

Of the other main Roman sites, much of one, Chesterton/ 
Holditch, lies under factories, and it is possible that many of 
the detectorists who work close to the other two, Rocester 
and Greensforge, either tend not to report their finds, or else 
report them to museums well beyond the County (e.g. Derby). 
Anecdotal evidence indicates that many arable farmers are 
quite willing to allow detectorists on their land in the period 
between ploughing and their seeds sprouting, on the condition 
that any profits will be shared. On the other hand, many 
farmers with livestock will not let people with detectors on 
their land for fear that their animals will hurt themselves in 
the remains of the pits excavated by the detectorists. 
Anecdotal evidence indicates that metal detectorists often tune 
their machines so they can avoid spending time digging for 
iron objects, many of which will be horse shoes or items of 
modern agricultural equipment. 

The gold examples from the Needwood Forest, and Glascote, 
near Tamworth, and the recent discovery at Alrewas, are as 
fine as any in other parts of the West Midlands. 

Even here the relevant section of one writer's history, Tacitus? 
Annals, is missing, so we are heavily reliant on Cassius Dio. 
Based on the details in Frere (1979). 

When this issue was raised during the seminar, Professor 
Bradley said that the RCHM(E) project, aimed at dating 
features on typological grounds, foundered because it did not 
take regional variations into account. I do not doubt the truth 
of what he said, but would still argue that it would be very 
useful to develop this type of technique. We should explore 
the possibility of developing regional typologies. In the case 
of Staffordshire, where the majority of known cropmarks lie 
in the valleys of the Trent and its tributaries, it might not be 
appropriate to see the cropmarks in a West Midlands context. 
It might be more useful to look at them in the context of the 
Trent basin. 
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Middle Bronze Age to Late Iron Age Worcestershire 


Derek Hurst* 


Introduction 


By later prehistory Worcestershire had become central to its 
region through the production and distribution of material 
goods such as pottery, and of at least one commodity, 
salt. However, even in the case of these archaeologically 
prominent industries much still remains to be discovered. 
As for other aspects of Middle Bronze Age to Iron Age life, 
there are many more evident gaps in our knowledge and 
understanding due to the scarcity of excavated sites, and the 
lack of publication of the largest excavated Iron Age site 
from the region (namely Beckford). However, PPG16-led 
(and, more recently, PPS5-led) archaeology seems to have 
produced a considerable increase in the discovery rate for 
sites and finds of this period since late 1990, and, in due 
course, a much more balanced and informed understanding 
is likely to emerge as a result. In view of this increasing 
pace of discovery, now is a good time to be establishing a 
fresh research agenda for the future. 

Back in 1982 Alan Hunt suggested that a programme of 
research into the prehistory of the West Midlands should 
be carried out over the next two decades (including the 
investigation of all methods and a synthesis; Hunt 1982). 
In view of the present (2002) programme for developing 
research frameworks Alan is to be congratulated on his 
foresight about the necessary way forward, and it has just 
been commenced in time to comply with his timetable 
(though as it turns out the production the results of this 
process has been taking rather longer). 

The need for a review of Mid Bronze Age to Iron Age 
Worcestershire is keenly felt, especially in the absence of 
any recent synthesis. Only a few sites of any size have so 


far been investigated: Aston Mill (Dinn and Evans 1990, 
58-63), Blackstone (Hurst et al. 2008), and Holt (Hunt 
et al. 1986), while the largest excavation of a site dating to 
this period remains unpublished after the excavation ceased 
36 years ago (Beckford). This paper is a first step towards 
gathering the available evidence together and assessing it 
in the light of the results of research in areas where more 
work has become possible, most often as result of post-1991 
developer-funded work. 


Middle to Late Bronze Age 


Historically the Bronze Age has probably never been very 
visible in the archaeological landscape of Worcestershire 
in more modern times. Though this period has never been 
the subject of any concerted research programme, and so 
its scarcity may be more apparent than real. The known 
sites are generally isolated chance finds of metalwork, 
except in a very few instances. There seem to be some 
areas that are particularly rich in these chance metalwork 
finds (e.g. around Bewdley in north Worcestershire), but 
this may be because of the efforts of a single fieldworker 
rather than being significant in any archaeological sense. 
Increasingly, however, it is becoming possible to identify 
settlement sites from the identification of pottery from 
fieldwalked sites (e.g. Bretforton in south Worcestershire; 
Hurst 2004), whereas it has until now been thought unlikely 
in this area that any prehistoric pottery would survive at all 
in the plough-soil. Where, as at Bretforton the fieldwalking 
is related to a cropmark, it may be possible to identify with 
some certainty features of this period, and thereby provide 
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Fig. 9.1 Main Worcestershire places mentioned in text. 


further (provisional) evidence about settlement morphology 
without the need for expensive excavation. 

Survey and excavation, however, remains the only real 
way of locating and dating prehistoric sites in the West 
Midlands. Fortunately, the influence of PPGI6 has led to 
greater opportunities to scan large blocks of landscape in 
the field, and this type of archaeological intervention is 
beginning to give some clues to the true incidence of Bronze 
Age and Iron Age sites in Worcestershire (Figure 9.1). The 
large linear ditches which often characterise the Bronze Age 
period in southern England, have also been identified, for 
instance during the recent excavation of a largely Roman 
site in Childswickham. Here a large land boundary set up in 
the Bronze Age (Figure 9.2) seems to have been respected 


at least into the Roman period, as lesser Roman boundary 
ditches were integrated into the same alignment (Hurst et al. 
2002; Hurst and Patrick 2012), and so it is likely to have 
served a similar purpose in the later Bronze Age and Iron 
Age landscape. 

Burnt mounds have also come to characterise the Middle 
Bronze Age period in adjacent areas to Worcestershire, 
especially to the north around Birmingham, where they have 
been generally dated c.1700—1000 cal BC (M. Hodder, pers. 
comm.). These sites are now coming to light further south, 
but they are still rare. Other mid to later Bronze Age sites 
are also really quite rare, and only one has been explored 
in much detail. A settlement site was encountered during a 
watching brief on a quarry at Kemerton near Bredon Hill in 
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Fig. 9.2 Slot through a Bronze Age ditch (5m wide) at Childswickham 
near Broadway, Worcestershire. 


south Worcestershire, and this has shown that the features 
of this period can occur in some profusion, and sometimes 
on a considerable scale. This has also been the first occasion 
in Worcestershire that a sizeable assemblage of pottery and 
other domestic material, including a good assemblage of 
(loom)weights (Hurst 2015; Figure 9.3), has come to light, 
much of it in the infilling of large water-holes, possible 
relating to the deliberate closure of these features (Jackson 
2015). If so, this would be an important clue as to why this 
material has been so difficult to find in the past, as much 
of its disposal may have been done in a selective way. The 
finer detail of such a site, in between the occasional large 
features such as the water-holes, also requires its survival 
without too much subsequent disturbance, and Kemerton is 
a rare instance of this. 

More typical of the period perhaps is the secondary use 
of a ring-ditch at Aston Mill, also in south Worcestershire, 
where there were later cremations inserted into the ditch 
(Dinn and Evans 1990). Some of the pottery showed that 


activity here continued into the later Bronze Age. More 
Bronze Age funerary material has appeared on the line of the 
Wyre Piddle by-pass, where cremation burials were found 
during the evaluation. None, however, were found during 
the excavation. An unusual and, potentially, rare site has 
also recently come to light on the north side of Worcester at 
Perdiswell (Griffin et al. 2002a). This has been interpreted as 
a circular palisaded enclosure rather than a barrow. A small 
amount of Bronze Age pottery was associated, though its 
precise date was uncertain. 

Some cropmarks have also been tentatively interpreted 
as of Bronze Age date. Such sites have been discovered 
at Bowers Hill in Bretforton (unenclosed settlement), 
though other sites have been assigned a broader Bronze 
Age to Iron Age date (e.g. at Fladbury, and Wick; Mike 
Glyde, pers. comm.). Worcestershire has an extensive 
range of crop-marked archaeological sites, but little or 
no synthesis has been carried out to date (Mike Glyde, 
pers. comm.). 

The presence of large areas of cleared ground has been 
demonstrated by environmental evidence (see Pearson, 
this volume), and, taken in association with the scarcity 
of evidence for cereals, current interpretations favour 
the view that pastoral farming/ranching may have been 
important at this time. For example, pollen and plant 
macrofossil remains from deep and waterlogged pits at 
Kemerton, in combination with mollusc remains from 
contexts widely distributed across the site, support this 
view (Elizabeth Pearson, pers. comm.). In addition, 
buried peat deposits on or near the Avon flood plain in 
particular (e.g. at Carrant Brook, near Bredon Hill; Greig 
and Colledge 1988), and at Birlingham (Greig 2000) show 
a landscape largely cleared of woodland by the Early 
Bronze Age. This may also fit quite neatly with the large 
boundaries that have been found dividing up large tracts 
of land. 

Bronze Age pottery has also recently come to light 
in Malvern. It is possible that the evidence for the 
commencement of the adjacent hillfort (Herefordshire 
Beacon) needs to be reviewed, as other hillforts in the 
Marches have now been shown to have Bronze Age 
antecedents (e.g. the Breiddin in Powys; Musson 1991). 
The recent earthwork survey by English Heritage across 
the Malverns has apparently given further credence to an 
old idea that the ditch on the crest of the Malverns, which 
is usually attributed to the medieval period, is in fact much 
older, and so potentially of Bronze Age date. 

There are some intriguing antiquarian references such 
as to the discovery of large amounts of metalwork from 
the River Isbourne at Sedgeberrow, though few details 
survive. Such deposits may be important indications that the 
special use of watery areas for the deposition of objects, as 
demonstrated in eastern England and beyond, may extend 
to the West Midlands. 
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Fig. 9.3 Late Bronze Age ceramic weights from Kemerton, Worcestershire. 


Iron Age 


The earlier Iron Age seems to be virtually absent as typically 
defined in southern or eastern England by a particular 
ceramic phase. It may be that the sites in Worcestershire 
have so far eluded us, but it is looking increasingly likely 
that it will soon be necessary to reappraise some of the 
pottery dating currently applied in this region. 

In the Middle Iron Age Worcestershire comes much 
more sharply into focus. The county becomes the centre of 
at least one regionally significant pottery industry (based 
in the vicinity of the Malvern Hills), and the production 
of salt also becomes a prominent feature. The latter was 
also accompanied by distinctive ceramic containers which 
were carried well beyond the confines of the modern county 
(Morris 1983; 1985; 1994). It is, accordingly, now well 
established that trade and/or exchange of manufactured 
material goods was very much a way of life in this period. 

Some of the more spectacular sites in Worcestershire are 
of Iron Age date (e.g. Kemerton Camp hillfort on Bredon 
Hill). However, as with the Bronze Age there are relatively 
few occupation sites identified with certainty. Excavations 
at Beckford in the Avon valley in the 1960s—70s certainly 
revealed the quality of Iron Age deposits that can survive 


in Worcestershire. This site had many of the classic features 
of a lowland Iron Age settlement in the Middle Iron Age. A 
similar site has also been excavated at Holt in the valley of 
the River Severn, and here the Iron Age settlement seems 
to have respected the Bronze Age features, which were left 
largely undisturbed (Hunt et al. 1986). Similar remains have 
more recently come to light at Wyre Piddle (Robin Jackson, 
pers. comm.), where a cluster of roundhouses was found 
close to a stream. Clearly a good water supply was one of the 
dominant concerns when planning such settlements. Sites 
of similar date are at Kemerton (Bellamy et al. 2001), and 
at Throckmorton (Griffin et al. 2005). At the latter, limited 
trenching has demonstrated an extensive Middle-Late Iron 
Age settlement (Figure 9.4). 

Environmental evidence is clear about the production 
of wheat in this period, and bread is likely to have been 
a staple food. Probably as a result, for the first time more 
permanent structures relating to the basic human activity of 
cooking become more visible (e.g. domestic ovens in some 
of the Beckford roundhouses), as well as other residues such 
as 'potboilers', presumably accumulating on the edges of 
cooking areas. In contrast to this wealth of evidence for 
the living there have been few clues about how the dead 
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were attended to. A single burial has, quite recently, been 
dated to the Iron Age, and this was an accidental discovery 
in isolated circumstances along a stream bank at Church 
Lench, where the associated radiocarbon date was 190 cal 
BC-cal AD 20 (Griffin et al. 2002b). 

The adoption of PPG16-type methodology, especially 
in the case of larger linear infrastructure projects, has in 
Worcestershire, as elsewhere no doubt, led to unusual, 
and, by definition, unexpected discoveries relating to the 
Iron Age. Such a site would be an isolated pair of pits at 
Madeley Heath in north Worcestershire (Hurst and Pearson 
1996). These were packed with burnt stones (‘potboilers’), 
which would probably have been interpreted as simply the 
residues of cooking, except for the isolation of the pits from 
any settlement features, and the rather odd composition of 
the associated artefact assemblage. The latter comprised a 
single sherd of pottery, and a single piece of ironworking 
slag together with worked antler and pieces of Droitwich 
salt container (ibid.). The isolation of the pits was striking, 
given that extensive soil stripping left no doubt about the 
absence of any other contemporary features, and so the 
function of the pits and their contents remains uncertain, 
though the curious composition does suggest a case of 


structured deposition (Hill 1995). The nearest known Iron 
Age site is the hillfort on Wychbury Hill, 5.5km away. Such 
remains in an earlier era would have been interpreted as pits 
inside a sweat lodge (M. Hodder, pers.comm.), which begs 
the question of how safe period-conditioned interpretation 
should be viewed, and poses the likelihood that we should 
probably still be keeping an open mind, regardless of 
how much academic weight has been given to any given 
interpretation. 

The ensuing Late Iron Age phase is less well known, 
partly as a result of a major change in the settlement pattern 
occurring at the transition from the Middle to Late Iron Age. 
This is evidenced by the wholesale evacuation of the Middle 
Iron Age settlement sites, which are then incorporated into 
enclosure systems with settlement presumably refocused 
elsewhere. This pattern has been seen most recently at 
Evesham (Edwards and Hurst 2000). As a corollary of this 
pattern, one enclosure overlooking the River Severn at 
Blackstone, near Bewdley, is now known to have a Late Iron 
Age construction date, its contemporary internal features 
including a pair of pits which were rich in finds (Hurst et al. 
2010; Figure 9.5). This was short-lived being deserted later 
during the same period (i.e. before the Roman conquest). 


Fig. 9.5 View across interior of the Blackstone Late Iron Age enclosure showing pits and a small ring-ditch (lower centre right). Main 
enclosure ditch just visible crossing left-right beyond persons on the site. 
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The hardware of Iron Age living also went through 
some transitions during the Iron Age. For instance, pottery, 
which was formerly largely made locally, had become 
mainly a regional product in the Middle Iron Age (Morris 
1982), supplied mainly from the Malvern area, and from 
the Woolhope area further west in Herefordshire — though 
there is less certainty about the exact source of the latter 
fabric. Salt was being transported over long distances 
(Morris 1985). These patterns suggest that a vigorous 
economy may have flourished (see also Hurst (b), this 
volume), though this distribution may have reflected a 
zone which developed for other reasons. One suggestion 
is that the relative consistency in the distribution of several 
commodities (e.g. salt, and iron in the form of spit-shaped 
currency bars), which seems to disregard several natural 
barriers such as the River Severn or the steep scarp slope 
of the Cotswolds, has some validity as representing a tribal 
territory (i.e. that of the Dobunni). 

The Pershore hoards (formerly the South Worcestershire 
hoard) of Iron Age gold and silver coins represent one of 
the largest caches of Iron Age coins from an excavated site 
in England (Hurst and Leins 2013). The coins seemed to 
represent two hoards buried close together, and the presence 
of an offcut from a gold torc from close by, suggests the 
possibility that other rich objects could have also been 
originally buried in this vicinity. Follow-up archaeological 
fieldwork showed that there was an extensive associated 
settlement site. Since the site was completely unknown 
prior to the metaldetecting find, the question arises as to 
how many more such sites remain totally undiscovered 
to date. Though within an area (the Avon/Severn valleys) 
where many cropmark sites are known, this site is largely 
situated on clayland geology that is not at all receptive to 
aerial photography, whereas geophysical survey has since 
revealed multiple enclosures covering several hectares. 

The status and detailed dating of the Pershore hoards 
site is still unknown, but this is clearly an Iron Age focus, 
which, though not a classic hillfort location, takes advantage 
of higher ground. The site is also significant in terms of 
archaeological research methodology and management, as 
fieldwalking here has produced both Iron Age pottery and 
briquetage, once more (as for the Bronze Age sites above) 
showing that combining fieldwalking with other fieldwork 
techniques can be archaeologically revealing (at least in 
terms of acquiring some basic understanding) without the 
need necessarily for expensive excavation. It is possible that 
the hoards indicate a particularly important tribal centre of 
the Dobunni. 


A way forward? 


Obviously there have been some notable successes in 
terms of discoveries of significant and informative sites, 
and, in particular, it seems that the rate of Bronze Age data 


being accumulated is definitely increasing. This must mean 
that something is going right. In addition, the quality of 
these new discoveries is striking, and so only now is the 
true potential for the presence of Bronze Age and Iron 
Age sites in Worcestershire becoming more apparent. 
However, while reviewing this evidence, it has become 
clear that there may be some aspects of archaeological 
practice that could be improved to achieve even greater 
advances in data. The following are a few suggestions in 
the light of current progress, where changing methods or 
adjustments to current methods of working, may bring 
even greater rewards in terms of the quality and quantity 
of data acquisition: 


1) More interpretations of aerial photographic evidence in 
association with targeted fieldwalking would seem to 
be productive, given recent experience at a site such 
as Bretforton (see above). So far, local groups have 
played a major role in this, but only in an impromptu 
way, and there is certainly no formal acknowledgement 
of the contribution that this joint and inclusive method 
of working can make towards the professional man- 
agement of the archaeological resource. This approach, 
which is particularly suited to research, needs greater 
public acclaim and academic acknowledgement, as 
does the achievement of the voluntary group, and there 
is also a need to attract a more solid funding base for 
this type of amateur/professional partnership, with the 
new role of community archaeologist acting as the link 
between archaeologists and the community. 

2) Given the importance of wetland habitats to earlier and 
later prehistoric people it would be sensible to be watch- 
ing all dredging operations carried out on both major 
and minor waterways. The author knows of no formal 
and direct consultation with the archaeological curator 
taking place in the event of major riverine dredging op- 
erations in the Worcestershire area, nor even in the case 
of some major engineering works, such the excavation 
of balancing ponds for flood alleviation — the latter has 
recently been proven to have been highly destructive of 
archaeologically significant peat deposits at Impney near 
Droitwich, despite the significance of the deposits being 
recognised during site evaluation (Griffin et al. 1999). 
Such works are often viewed as peripheral to the main 
development scheme, where the scheme is primarily for 
other than environmental purposes. The Environment 
Agency does not necessarily carry out direct consulta- 
tions with archaeologists as part of the planning system, 
while planning authorities do not always see fit to apply 
PPG16 in the same way to works associated with envi- 
ronmental improvements as to other construction work. 
Such failures could continue to be expensive in terms 
of lost heritage sites of spectacular potential given the 
rarity of surviving deposits of this type. 
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3) There are only two Middle to Late Bronze Age 
radiocarbon dates, and sixteen Iron Age radiocarbon 
dates for the whole of Worcestershire held on the 
ADS website (doi:10.5284/1017767), which includes 
over 9000 radiocarbon dates in total for Great Britain 
and Ireland as a whole (2002). These few dates are 
mainly only from two locations, namely Droitwich 
and Blackstone. There is clearly a need for much 
more scientific dating, specifically radiocarbon dat- 
ing, especially given some of the difficulties/gaps that 
seem to exist in the pottery sequence. These should 
be AMS dates using the methods described by Hasel- 
grove et al. (2001, 4—5). All opportunities to estab- 
lish scientific dates must be maximised, as these can 
help to refine data from other sites, and so place the 
whole regional structure on a sounder footing. This 
is especially crucial for the purposes of refining 
pottery trends. 

4) More human burials should be dated scientifically rath- 
er than relying on associated typological criteria for 
dating, since it is clear that Iron Age burials can also 
adopt forms that would often be interpreted as earlier 
prehistoric in date. 

5) The later prehistoric pot gazetteer (doi:10.5284/ 
1000013; accessed 16 March 2009) seems to indicate 
that many Iron Age sites also have pottery of other 
periods including earlier prehistoric. This suggests 
that it would be useful for any prehistoric, and even 
Roman pottery assemblages, to be carefully studied by 
appropriate ceramic specialists with a track record in 
recognising this material. 

6) Finally, a conundrum, for if prehistoric field systems 
and landscapes include elements which are physically 
so substantial (e.g. Bronze Age land boundaries, and 
Iron Age field boundaries), why do so few traces turn 
up on watching briefs covering major linear infrastruc- 
ture projects in the county? Does this in fact imply that 
there are not really that many later prehistoric settle- 
ment features to be found? Though too soon to say, 
the available evidence does seem to point this way, in 
which case later prehistoric sites may be generally rel- 
atively rare, and should, in that light, be more fully ex- 
cavated perhaps, whenever encountered, than is being 
allowed for at the moment. 
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An overview of the ceramic basis within 
the broader West Midlands region 


Annette Hancocks 


Needham (1996) defined seven periods to the Bronze Age 
in Britain and his paper provides an excellent chronological 
overview. A summary of the Early Bronze A ge is essential to 
understanding the changes and developments which follow 
throughout the ceramic development. From c.2000 BC 
the Bronze Age emerges with the occurrence of urns and 
accessory vessels associated with the cremated burial rite. 
This marks a major change in funerary practice, and the 
new era sees pottery and potters being replaced by bronze 
and bronze smiths. This is reflected in the decline of pottery 
technology and the decoration of ceramic vessels. 

The Middle Bronze Age is marked by a major change 
in funerary practice. Collared Urns appear and there is 
a marked diversification in pottery for funerary use and 
a new burial rite (urned cremation) emerges. It sees a 
Deverel-Rimbury floruit within the region, namely Bucket 
Urn groups. Settlement sites come into the forefront of 
archaeological visibility and become an important source of 
dating evidence. Where Deverel-Rimbury settlement sites 
are reasonably well dated by metalwork and one or more 
radiocarbon dates, they seem attributable to 1500-1150 BC. 

Throughout the Late Bronze Age there is evidence for 
more widespread usage of ceramic containers. Morris (1994) 
has argued that the Late Bronze Age plain ware assemblages 
in the region are characterised by vessel types such as 
coarse and fineware shouldered and concave or ovoid jars, 
and a variety of mainly fineware bowls, with occasional 
cups. Swords and shields appear and can be linked with the 
emergence of new, high-investment and high-prestige sites. 
The presence of these weapons would have wrought radical 
changes in warfare and the first metal cauldrons would have 
allowed new modes of ostentatious eating. 


Across much of the region there is a distinct shortage of 
ceramics of the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age periods 
(Figure 10.1), and a shortage of radiocarbon dates for this 
period in the region contributes to this situation. 


Middle and Late Bronze Age 


The distribution plot in Figure 10.1 and Table 10.1 
demonstrate a scarcity of ceramics of this period within the 
region as a whole, with only two assemblages (Wasperton, 
Warks., and Kemerton, Worcs.) being large enough to be 
studied meaningfully. During this period the emphasis is 
on the number of urn cemeteries excavated, as opposed to 
Middle Bronze Age assemblages from domestic settlement 
sites. This is partly as a result of antiquarian activity, creating 
a natural bias in the published archaeological record, and the 
fact that very few domestic settlement sites of this period 
have been excavated within the region. This imbalance 
obviously needs addressing. 


Table 10.1: Range of ceramic assemblages of Bronze Age 
date within the region 
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Fig. 10.1 Places in the West Midlands with pottery dating from within the Middle Bronze Age to Late Iron Age period. 


During this period, pottery inclusions may have some 
symbolic significance. From about 2400-1200 BC grog- 
tempered beakers prevail, and may represent evidence for 
the recycling of earlier pottery vessels (i.e. where being 
re-used as grog temper). 


Herefordshire 


Distribution mapping (Figure 10.1) highlights the scarcity 
of ceramics of this period in Herefordshire. 


Warwickshire 


A significant Deverel-Rimbury Urn cemetery has been 
excavated at Ryton-on-Dunsmore. This comprised upright 
urns and represents the second assemblage of any size of 
Bucket Urn type recovered from the West Midland region. The 
assemblage comprises a far more restricted and homogenous 
range than that recovered at the Bromfield cemetery (Shrops.; 
Stanford 1982). Parallels with the Bromfield cemetery are 
cultural and chronological (cf. at Bromfield, 1190-810 cal BC 
(2800+71 BP; Birm-63) and 1020-780 cal BC (2712+75 BP; 
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Birm-62), at 2 sigma), with classic Middle Bronze Age 
radiocarbon dates being recovered from Ryton. 

During the Late Bronze Age Deverel-Rimbury ware 
is plain, with examples being recovered from Park Farm, 
Wasperton, and Salford Priors (below), and with similar 
general trends being recognised elsewhere (Thames Valley, 
Somerset and Avon; 11th to 7th century BC). From the 
Late Bronze Age assemblages become much larger, and 
questions can be asked such as “how are vessels deposited 
in their various contexts?”, evidence pointing to deposition 
in a variety of ways. For example, at Broom on the Norton 
Lenchwick bypass, near Alcester, one pit containing Late 
Bronze Age pottery was adjacent to small ring-ditch 
containing the remains of a Late Bronze Age cremation 
pyre, thereby suggesting a continuing funerary association 
for some pottery vessel deposition. 


Worcestershire 


As stated previously, during the Middle Bronze Age patterns 
of ceramic deposition changed. This coincides with the 
emergence of settled agriculture and the construction of 
field systems. Most Middle Bronze Age vessels derive 
from burial contexts, especially cremation cemeteries 
within or just outside round barrows. Middle Bronze Age 
assemblages on domestic settlement sites are very small and 
rare. Late Bronze Age assemblages are larger and appear to 
be exploiting the developing local and regional trade and 
exchange networks, such as at Kemerton (Woodward and 
Jackson 2015). 


Shropshire 


The upper Teme and upper Severn valleys are rich in 
prehistoric settlement (e.g. Burrow Hill Camp; The Wrekin; 
and see above for Bromfield). Three early hillforts are 
known within this region, including The Wrekin. Ceramics 
are tempered with distinctive rocks locally derived to each 
site. It is at this point that local trade and exchange networks 
in Late Bronze Age Britain commence, and the development 
of local production for local consumption emerges. 


Staffordshire 


At Whitemoor Haye 432 sherds were deliberately deposited. 
This is a significant assemblage, as ceramics of this period 
are so rare in the county. Other pottery concentrations in the 
Tame valley occur at sites such as Catholme and Barton- 
under-Needwood. 


Early and Middle Iron Age 


Early to Middle Iron Age sites within the West Midlands 
region (see Figure 10.1) demonstrate that Early Iron Age 
pottery production is similar to that during the Late Bronze 


Age period. The ceramics are defined by shouldered and 
ovoid jars, biconical/carinated bowls and shouldered jars 
with finger-tip/nail impressions. Some vessels have red 
finished ‘haematite-coating’. There is increasing recognition 
of the trading of fine decorated wares, as well as limited 
evidence for trading of distinctive coarsewares, such 
as Droitwich briquetage in the Severn Basin, though in 
that case it is the contents that were the direct subject of 
trade. From 800 BC onwards there is a transformation in 
use of metals for both social and technological ends, and 
ironworking superseded bronze working, during the later 
stages of which many more hoards of bronze were deposited 
than formerly. “Recognition of concentrated locations of 
production and intra-regional distribution of Early Iron 
Age wares is an important part of our understanding of the 
development of Iron Age pottery production' (Morris 1994). 

Droitwich briquetage made its appearance in the Early 
Iron Age (800—500 BC) amongst hillfort and non-hillfort 
sites in the Severn Basin, its production scale and distribution 
varying through time. Few radiocarbon dates have been 
recovered from sites containing the early occurrence of 
this material. Throughout the Severn-Avon valleys during 
the Early Iron Age period (800—500 BC) jars with/without 
finger-tip decoration on the shoulder, angular shouldered 
jars, small shouldered bowls, and the use of incised 
geometric decoration are found in the West Midlands. From 
the Middle Iron Age onwards there is a significant change 
in pottery production. This coincides with the explosion in 
the number of settlements, as is borne out by the number 
of open settlements versus hillforts producing ceramic 
assemblages (Table 10.2), while there is also differing 
development within each region. 

It is unclear why the production and exchange of 
coarse- and fine-wares began to change during this period 
and the catalyst for change has not been determined. 
The development of regional pottery styles heralds a 
fundamental change in production/exchange systems. The 
ceramic assemblage becomes modified into a more highly 
decorated repertoire, at least in lowland Britain, at the same 
time as hillforts and hilltop enclosures, previously thinly 
scattered, began to proliferate. Artefacts were deposited in 
wet places such as rivers and bogs, settlement archaeology 
becomes much more evident, and hillforts develop and 
become more common-place. This results in an overall 
increase in the quantity of distinctive types of pottery being 
produced at concentrated production locations, and then 
the use of that pottery can be traced at sites a considerable 
distance from the source area. 


Herefordshire 


Ceramic assemblages in this period are dominated by 
material from the hillforts. Both upland and adjacent lowland 
resources were being exploited, and hillfort ‘pairings’, such 
as Pyon Wood and Croft Ambrey hillforts, develop, and 
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Table 10.2: Occurrence of Iron Age ceramics assemblages 
within the region 
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resources, such as water, become more important. The 
hillforts are potentially deliberately located to exploit and 
control trade routes along the Severn and Warwickshire 
Avon, and to act as distribution links between Herefordshire 
(Wye valley) and Worcestershire (Severn valley). Across 
this region (principally Herefordshire and Worcestershire) 
Droitwich briquetage and pottery vessels with stamped/ 
tooled decoration were distributed in the Middle Iron Age. 


Warwickshire 


Warwickshire lies at the boundary of Iron Age tribal 
zones: Dobunni, and Corieltauvi/Coritani. An extensive 
later prehistoric settlement landscape is revealed for the 
Iron Age, the area stretching from Hampton Lucy and 
Wasperton to Barford and northwards containing the densest 
concentration of known prehistoric sites in the county 
(Figure 10.1). Settlement enclosure was very common, and 
pit alignments mark out territories in the Dunsmore and 
Avon regions. Hillforts are important, but largely absent 
from the Avon Valley. However, the Warwickshire Iron Age 
is poorly understood compared to Herefordshire, Shropshire, 


and Worcestershire. Coins and iron currency bars act as 
other material culture indicators of trade and exchange 
mechanisms, but pottery, as usual, remains the principal 
guide to socio-economic connections (Hingley 1996). In 
terms of coins Warwickshire lay at the conjunction of two 
Iron Age coin using areas (Dobunni/Corieltauvi). 

For a long time no Group A-E (e.g. Peacock 1968) or 
Droitwich/Cheshire Plain briquetage (Morris 1985) had been 
recorded in Warwickshire, apart from Droitwich briquetage at 
the Rollright Stones (Morris 1994). This has recently changed 
with the analysis of assemblages from Meriden (Hancocks 
2005) and Marsh Farm (Hancocks forthcoming), since both 
types of briquetage have now been found at these two sites. 

Culturally in this area the artefacts are distinctive, but 
the evidence of their reciprocal exchange is quite limited, 
in contrast to further west. This should not, however, rule 
out the possibility of movement of goods across this region 
as many goods were perishable (e.g. wool, meat and salt), 
and it remains possible, therefore, exchange was equally 
active from the area but just focussed on other, less visible, 
materials. 


Birmingham and Black Country 


Here the Iron Age in general is also poorly represented, and, 
until recently, Iron Age pottery had only been recovered 
from two settlement sites of this period: Kings Norton 
Grammar school and Sandwell. However, recent discoveries 
along the route of M6 toll route have included small 
quantities of Middle/Late Iron Age pottery from Langley 
Mill (Site 29), and Middle Iron Age pottery from Wishaw 
Hall Farm (Site 19) (e.g. Leary 2008). At Solihull (Meriden) 
a further 151 sherds have been identified, including Cheshire 
Plain and Droitwich briquetage, and La Téne-style decorated 
pottery (Hancocks 2005, 21). 


Worcestershire 


For the Early Iron Age period within this county there 
appears to be no clear distribution pattern for ceramics, with 
localised wares predominating. The only exception is that 
a small number of sites occur with Droitwich briquetage 
(Morris 1994). Then, subsequently, the distribution of 
Droitwich briquetage increases and this is associated with 
pottery consisting of both local and non-local fabric types, 
so that, during the Middle Iron Age, chronological trends 
in pottery production and supply emerge. Stamped and 
linear-tooled decoration is commonly seen on Malvernian 
vessels, and this is contemporary with the emergence of 
hillforts and hilltop enclosures, which show rapid growth. 
Sites such as British Camp and Midsummer Hill may have 
controlled trade routes around and across the Malverns, 
thereby exploiting the trade and exchange mechanisms 
during the Iron Age. Some have linked this consistency 
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in pottery styles closely with the emergence of a unified 
territory, to which a Dobunnic identity has been assigned. 


Shropshire 


Within Shropshire the Iron Age is most fully represented by 
the evidence from the hillforts, such as The Wrekin, Wall 
Camp at Kynnersley, and Pave Lane, Chetwynd Aston. 
The Wrekin hillfort pottery comprised the following range 
of types: undecorated jars, one unusual haematite-coated 
jar, open bowl forms and a globular jar. The Early/Middle 
Iron Age sees local dolerite-tempered pottery on sites 
such as Caynham Camp, Ludlow. In the Middle/Late Iron 
Age pottery becomes widely present and diversified on 
settlement sites, and the range and variety of vessel forms 
increases. During the Late Iron Age, Group A (Malvernian) 
and Group D (Mudstone-tempered) pottery dominates, and 
salt containers from Droitwich/Cheshire are barely present, 
though in many cases the quantities of sherds are very low, 
and so assemblages may not be truly representative. 


Staffordshire 


Historically very little material culture has been recognised 
between the Trent and the Middle Severn area (Catholme, 
Fisherwick and Whitemoor Haye). The modern-day county 
lies between the Iron Age tribal areas assigned to the Cornovii 
to the west and Corieltauvi to east. The archaeology of this 
part of the West Midlands region can be characterised by a 
ceramic exchange mechanism that involved, amongst other 
resources, granodiorite-tempered pottery, Cheshire Plain 
briquetage, and quernstones. Recent discoveries of Middle 
Iron Age pottery from five sites (300 sherds) along the M6 toll 
road at Shenstone and Wall (e.g. Leary 2008, 250) represent 
a small, but very significant increase in the data for this area. 


Future research priorities 


1) Routine radiocarbon dating is needed to help devel- 
op and resolve regional chronological issues coupled 
with associations of metalwork with pottery and other 
datable finds. 

2) Residue analysis on collared urns and accessory vessels 
should be encouraged in order to examine the function 
and use of these vessels. 

3) A holistic and integrated approach is needed to tie in the 
ceramic element of material culture to coin evidence, 
quern distribution, briquetage, iron exploitation and small 
finds (such as brooches) in order to try and get further 
insights into trade and exchange mechanisms, and to ex- 
amine their possible complexities. This would be espe- 
cially desirable as more data accumulates, in order that 
the results can inform an active debate on new findings. 


4) Iron Age pottery stylistic zones can be perceived as in- 
dicators of social/economic groups. Further research is 
required into fabrics (e.g. chemical characterisation of 
composition), and into clay source and temper resource 
identification, to locate more precisely the production 
centres and to identify the processes involved in man- 
ufacture. 

5) There should be continued application of petrological 
analysis of pottery fabrics (where appropriate) in order 
to reveal as much as possible about manufacture, espe- 
cially in the absence of located production sites. 

6) Quantitative analysis of spatial distribution of wares is 
highly desirable to provide information about the scale 
of production/exchange, and would now be relatively 
straightforward to undertake given the prevalence of 
GIS technology. 
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The potential of the Portable Antiquities Scheme and treasure finds 
for understanding the Iron Age in the West Midlands 


Angie Bolton* 


Introduction 


This paper examines the material culture recorded by 
Finds Liaison Officers (FLO) under the West Midlands 
Portable Antiquities Scheme (the Scheme; PAS), focussing 
on the material culture of the Iron Age. It discusses how 
these data can contribute to, and further our understanding 
of, the archaeological record in this region. The artefacts 
recorded by the Scheme have been discovered by members 
of the public, mostly metal-detector users, and where 
appropriate some items have been reported under the 
Treasure Act (1996). 


Portable Antiquities Scheme in the West Midlands 


One of the catalysts for the introduction of the Scheme 
was the publication of the discussion document Portable 
Antiquities commissioned by the Department of National 
Heritage in 1995. This document highlighted that a vast 
number of archaeological chance finds, discovered by the 
general public, were going unreported every year. The 
Scheme started as a pilot scheme at the same time as the 
Treasure Act (1996) came into force, in September 1997, 
with six FLOs, the West Midlands being one of these 
initial pilots. The aim was to record these archaeological 
chance finds discovered by the public. Due to the success 
of the first six pilot scheme a further five pilots were 
established in the Spring of 1999. From December 2003, 
the scheme had extended to cover the whole of England 
and Wales with three FLOs now covering the West 
Midlands region. 


* Senior Finds Liaison Officer, Portable Antiquities Scheme 


The main aim of the Scheme is to advance our knowledge 
of the history and archaeology of England and Wales. The 
success of this aim can be illustrated, for example, simply 
through the quantity of the finds and the quality of the 
records created by the FLOs. From 1997 until 2009 the 
PAS recorded 32,985 finds from the West Midlands region, 
dating from the Palaeolithic to the modern period. These 
finds were mainly metalwork, but also included ceramics, 
glass, worked bone, flint and stone. Between 1997 and 2009 
the PAS recorded 1102 West Midlands finds of the Bronze 
Age and Iron Age periods. 


Existing perception of Iron Age metalwork in the 
region 

Thomas (1974, 38) quoted an unknown source regarding the 
traditionally held view of prehistory in the West Midlands 
region, classing it as an 'archaeological desert'. Although 
Thomas (1974) disputed this view, in the main it continues 
to persist. This view is a common perception of the West 
Midlands Iron Age as well, and it has been commented (2002) 
that the perception outside the West Midlands is that there is 
little or no fine Iron Age metalwork in the region (J. D. Hill, 
pers. comm.). This perception is compounded by a lack of 
published material on finds and sites in the region (Hingley 
1996, 2; Palmer, this volume). Specialist finds surveys 
published on particular categories of Iron Age finds support 
the view of there being a dearth of Iron Age metalwork in 
the West Midlands. For example, the region does not feature 
significantly in published finds distributions: strap unions 
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(Taylor and Brailsford 1985), tankards and tankard handles 
(Corcoran 1952), cosmetic sets (Jackson 1985), and button- 
loop fasteners (Wild 1970). This dearth of material is disputed 
below in this paper by examining the PAS data. 


Assessment of the Iron Age material culture 
recorded by the PAS in the West Midlands 


How can the results of the Scheme be seen to be improving 
our knowledge of the Iron Age through the material culture 
being recorded? One simple method is to compare the 
number of finds recorded by the Scheme in its first five 
years with the number of Iron Age finds recorded by 
those museums which were the major contributors to finds 
recording in the West Midlands in the five years prior to 
the introduction of the Scheme: Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery, Worcester City Museum and Art Gallery, 
Worcestershire County Museum, Warwickshire Museum, 
and the Potteries Museum and Art Gallery. These museums 
had only recorded 21 Iron Age finds, whereas the Portable 
Antiquities Scheme recorded 98 finds (Figures 11.1—11.2). 
This is a 366% increase in the number of Iron Age finds 
recorded. All of the museum and PAS finds were finds 
discovered by the general public either by using a metal 
detector, or by chance, whilst gardening, out walking, 
building, or fieldwalking. 
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Since the start of the Scheme it has recorded 356 
Iron Age finds from the West Midlands: 95 (2796) coins, 
201 (5796) copper-alloy artefacts, 12 (396) glass beads, 
4 fragments of stonework (196), and 44 (1296) ceramic 
sherds. The metalwork can be broadly classified into 
the following categories: harness and vehicle fittings, 
including strap unions (Figures 11.3—11.4) and lynch pin 
terminals (Figures 11.5—11.6); feasting, including tankard 
handles and bucket mounts (Figures 11.7—11.9); personal 
equipment (Figures 11.10—11.12; including a strap fitting); 
weaponry, votive, including miniatures of a shield and a 
wheel (Figures 11.13-11.14 respectively); and unidentified 
artefacts and coins. J. D. Hill has commented, in relation 
to the variety of find types recorded, that “this is the most 


Table 11.1: Quantity of finds in each PAS functional category 


Find Quantity 
weaponry 3 
votive 2 
feasting 6 
personal accessories 97 
harness and vehicle fittings 66 
unidentified artefacts 27 
coins 95 


80 - 


No. of Objects Recorded. 
o2 
[1] 
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D Total of Museum Recorded Iron Age 
Objects 


El Total of Portable Antiquities Recorded 
Iron Age Objects 


Fig. 11.1 Rate of discovery of Iron Age objects in the West Midlands: comparing as recorded by museums between 1992-1996 and by 


the Portable Antiquities Scheme between 1997—2002. 
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significant contribution the Portable Antiquities Scheme 
has so far made to the study of the Iron Age”. The PAS has, 
therefore, made an important contribution to expanding 
knowledge of the distributions of these items, and by 
doing so has encouraged the more positive view that the 
West Midlands was not marginal in respect of Iron Age 
metalwork. 

Firstly, strap unions; the PAS has recorded two Iron Age 
strap unions from the West Midlands, one from Kingsbury 
(Warks; Figure 11.3), and the other from Cubbington 
(Warks.; Figure 11.4). The Kingsbury example is designed 
using curvilinear trumpets and bulbous knops. On one 
edge there is a break which occurred in antiquity. It is 
debatable whether this was by accident or design, as the 
edges are straight and parallel, but have a gap. However, 
the union has since been broken into three fragments by 
the plough. The finder discovered the three fragments over 
three consecutive years. Seen singularly the strap unions 
may not contribute certainties about the site or place of 
activity from which it was found, but it has highlighted the 
find-spot. The artefact can be studied to suggest cultural 
associations through its style and typology. This strap 
union will also contribute information to the HER which 
has only recorded a medieval spearhead and prehistoric 
linear cropmarks in this area. 

Focussing more closely on the horse and vehicle 
fittings there are interesting patterns regarding the 
variations in the quantity of particular types of artefacts 
found in the different regions, and the PAS dataset 


25 4 


20 


suggests that the West Midlands is certainly not a poor 
or marginal region. Looking at the relative proportions 
of lynch pin terminals (e.g. Figures 11.5-11.6) and 
terrets recorded in the West Midlands and Hampshire 
the occurrence of lynch-pin terminals outnumbers that 
of terrets by 3:1, whereas in the North Lincolnshire the 
Scheme has recorded thirteen terrets and twenty other 
harness-related artefacts, but no lynch-pin terminals 
(Worrell 2007, 378—379). This pattern is similar in the 
North West, Yorkshire and Welsh parts of the Scheme, 
where very few lynch-pin terminals have been recorded 
(ibid., 378—379). These statistics are difficult to interpret 
directly, but do suggest the great potential for these 
data to reveal regional variations in the use of artefacts 
and their deposition. The high proportion of horse and 
vehicle fittings recorded in the West Midlands, compared 
to brooches, is also unusual, suggesting that horses and 
vehicles were equally, or more highly, decorated than 
the people (ibid., 379). 

Relating to feasting, the PAS has recorded two Iron 
Age tankard handles from the West Midlands (Figures 
11.7-11.8). Corcoran's study (1952) of tankards and 
tankard handles did not record any from the West 
Midlands. This study includes 25 examples, of which 
only four are north of a line drawn from The Wash to 
South Wales. Since this article was written there has 
not been a significant increase in published finds of this 
type, for example Jope (2000, Plates 226—230) records 
24 examples, none of which are from the West Midlands. 
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Fig. 11.2 West Midlands PAS rate of recording discoveries of Iron Age finds in years 1—5 compared to museums. 
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The PAS data is, therefore, extending the distribution of 
tankards and tankard handles. 

Turning to personal equipment, the study of cosmetic 
sets dating to the Late Iron Age to Roman periods (Jackson 
1985, 176—190) is an example of work supporting the more 
traditional perception of a dearth of Iron Age copper-alloy 
artefacts in the West Midlands. Only two of the 99 (296) 
recorded cosmetic mortars and pestles catalogued by Jackson 
were from the West Midlands. However, the PAS material 
refutes this perception, as between October 1997 and April 
2008 the PAS has recorded 188 cosmetic mortars and pestles 
(Worrell 2008, 348—349), and, of these, 22 examples (1196) 
are from the West Midlands (e.g. Figure 11.10). Again the 
distribution of these artefacts is being extended. 

The distribution pattern of button-loop fasteners has 
previously focused on northern England and southern 
Scotland (Wild 1970), but others have since been recorded 
from Yorkshire, the Welsh Marches and south Wales 
(MacGregor 1962, 17—57; 1976, 129-134; Kilbride-Jones 
1980, 159-169; Worrell 2008, 341—347). Furthermore the 
PAS data has now altered this distribution to include the 
West Midlands, East Midlands, and the Eastern region 
(Worrell 2008, 341). 

A copper-alloy comb (Figure 11.12), found using a metal- 
detector in Tanworth-in-Arden (Warks.), was a significant 
find (Bolton 2006; Ashby and Bolton 2010). It has a semi- 
circular body with integral teeth along the straight edge. 
Nineteen teeth are intact, but originally there were twenty; 
the missing tooth was broken in antiquity and the comb 
re-shaped to hide the break. The body is decorated with 
cast ‘mirror-style’ decoration. The style of decoration is 
comparable to that found on the Iron Age mirrors from 
Holcombe in Devon (Fox and Pollard 1973, 16-41), 
Desborough in Northamptonshire (Smith 1909, 338), and 
Birdlip (Gloucs.) (Bellows 1880-1881, 137ff.; Jope 2000, 
290). It has been suggested that these mirrors were deposited 
between AD 40 and 70 (Portable Antiquities Scheme 2006; 
Jody Joy (British Museum), pers. comm.), and the comb is 
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likely to be of a similar date, based on the decoration. There 
are other British Late Iron Age combs which are similarly 
decorated and have the same general shape but which are 
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Fig. 11.3 Iron Age strap union; Kingsbury. Warwickshire (PAS 
Reference: WMID410). Copyright: Portable Antiquities Scheme/ 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 
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Fig. 11.4 Iron Age strap union; Cubbington, Warwickshire (PAS Reference: WMID-519897). Copyright: Portable Antiquities Scheme/ 


Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 
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Fig. 11.5 Iron Age lynch pin terminal (length 36.9mm); Worcester, Worcestershire (PAS Reference: WAW-A7EE21). Drawn by C. Stevens; 
copyright: C. Stevens. 
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Fig. 11.6 Iron Age lynch pin terminal; Hatherton, Staffordshire (PAS Reference: WMID-947693). Copyright: Portable Antiquities Scheme/ 
Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 
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all made of bone rather than copper alloy. Bone combs with 
the most striking similarity are from Ghegan Rock, Seacliff 
in East Lothian, and Langbank in Renfrewshire (MacGregor 
1976, 274—275). Two other combs, from Close ny Collagh, 
Isle of Man, and Bowermadden, Caithness (Scotland) have 
a more general similarity in overall shape, but they are 
not decorated (Raftery 1984, 212—213). There are similar 
combs found in Europe: 155 iron and 4 bronze combs have 
been found in Eastern Europe on the Fünen and Bornholm 


Fig. 11.7 Iron Age tankard handle (length 52.36mm); Tanworth- 
in-Arden, Warwickshire (PAS Reference: WMID3150). Drawn by 
A. Bolton; copyright: Portable Antiquities Scheme/Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery. 
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islands situated between the Baltic and Danube (Levada 
2000, 460—478), and more in Scandinavia (Ilkjaer 1993) 
and Estonia (Schmiedehelm 1955, fig. 26, 8). 

The Tanworth-in-Arden comb was discovered on the 
periphery of the Iron Age mirror distribution across southern 
England and consequently its find-spot combined with the 
mirror-style decoration may suggest the comb was used for 
personal use along with mirrors. However, the comb may 
also have had an equine function, particularly considering 
the high proportion of horse and vehicle related artefacts 
recorded from the region (Bolton 2010). 

Significant votive finds recorded by the PAS in the 
West Midlands include a miniature shield (Figure 11.13) 
discovered in Warwickshire. Miniature shields are rare 
items, and only fifteen were known until the Salisbury 
Hoard was discovered, in which a further 24 came to 


Fig. 11.9 Iron Age/Roman bucket mount (length 41.54mm); Henley- 
in-Arden, Warwickshire (PAS Reference: WAW-FADF95). Drawn 
by C. Stevens; copyright: C. Stevens. 
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Fig. 11.8 Iron Age tankard handle; Hordley, Shropshire (PAS Reference: HESH-7757A4). Copyright: Portable Antiquities Scheme/ 


Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 
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Fig. 11.10 Iron Age cosmetic mortar; Blithfield, Staffordshire 
(PAS Reference: WMID-1B06D4). Copyright: Portable Antiquities 
Scheme/Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery. 


light (Stead 1991; 1998). Of the previously known fifteen 
shields, two were found on hillforts, five in temples and five 
were thought to have been ritually deposited (Stead 1991, 
25). The miniature shield (Figure 11.13) was discovered 
by a metal-detectorist in the parish of Alcester (Warks.) 
from within the plough-soil. In plan the shield is an oval 
shape with a central circular dome (which is hollow on 
the reverse) representing a shield boss. Decoration on the 
shield consists of a single fine linear grooved border. Within 
this border is a series of low-relief dots. Further decoration 
consists of a roundel formed by a circle of low-relief dots 
with a single dot in the centre. The roundels appear in the 
field above and below the boss. Both the roundels and the 
boss are encompassed with a low-relief curvaceous linear 
border. The reverse of the shield is undecorated, but in some 
areas, towards the edge there are high-relief bumps from 


Red enamel 


Fig. 11.11 Iron Age strap fitting (length 55.4mm); Barcheston, 
Warwickshire (PAS Reference: WAW-489CE1). Drawn by C. Stevens; 
copyright: C. Stevens. 


the circular dots being impressed. In the centre, where the 
boss is hollow a handle has been attached. The handle is 
joined by two integral rivets either side of the boss. A strip 
of copper alloy, which has had the rivets puncture it, forms 
the handle, and then the rivets have been flattened. The 
handle in the central portion has had the two long edges 
folded to meet each other. The deposition of the shield, 
when the other excavated examples are considered, may 
be of a votive nature, as there is no evidence of a hillfort 
at the find-spot. Also the shield is important as it makes a 
contribution to the study of full-size shields, which may 
not have survived in the archaeological record due to the 
material they were composed of. 

Until October 2009 the PAS had recorded 95 Iron Age 
coins in the West Midlands. Details of these coins are sent to 
the Celtic Coin Index (CCI). By publishing the information 
through the PAS database and CCI the information is being 
disseminated to a specialised audience (Figure 11.15). 
Finders often come forward with gold and silver coins, as 
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Fig. 11.12 Iron Age comb (length 63.56mm); Tanworth-in-Arden, Warwickshire (PAS Reference: WAW-250340). Drawn by C. Stevens; 
copyright: C. Stevens. 


Fig. 11.13 Iron Age miniature shield (length 78.5mm); from near Alcester, Warwickshire (PAS Reference: WAW-9BB642). Drawn by 
C. Stevens; copyright: C. Stevens. 
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Fig. 11.14 Iron Age miniature wheel (diameter 43.8mm); Abberton, Worcestershire (PAS Reference: WAW-360062). Drawn by C. Stevens; 


copyright: C. Stevens. 


they are immediately recognisable, and considered to be 
important to record by the metal-detecting community, who 
have long since been encouraged to provide information to 
the Celtic Coin Index. In comparison to the bronze and de- 
based silver coins, the gold and silver are also more easily 
identifiable. However, due to their desirability on the market 
is this an optimistic/realistic view of recording practices? 
Instead, many of the coins may be sold to dealers without 
being recorded by the Scheme, and might only be recorded 
by the Celtic Coin Index. 

Most of the coins recorded by the Scheme are likely 
to be either individual chance loss, or perhaps votive 
offerings. They have all been found, according to the 
finders, within the plough-soil context. These coins may 
portray the pattern of ancient loss (Rodwell 1981, 43), 
but equally it should be considered that they represent 
modern land-use, and the areas which finders are targeting 
for searching. However, whilst bearing these points in 
mind, the recording of the Iron Age coins by the Scheme 
is invaluable. For example, the detailed study of the coin 
find-spots can suggest trading routes between different 
regions, and the study of die-links (Cunliffe 1981, 29) 
and typologies (van Arsdell 1994, 2) can further define 
subtleties within the coin typology series of a region. In the 
West Midlands there are continuing research opportunities 
in this field. 


Discussion of the distribution of finds and methods 
of retrieval 


The distribution of Iron Age material can be viewed in 
many ways, one of which is through their distribution, 


but, as with all distribution plots, this should be viewed 
with caution. The artefacts and coins do suggest Iron Age 
activity in certain areas, and those coins and artefacts 
can contribute significantly to numismatic studies and 
artefact research, as well as complementing excavated 
and other archaeological evidence. The distribution 
of these items more accurately tells us where metal- 
detectorists who are in favour of recording their finds, 
are working. For example, South Worcestershire has a 
high density of Dobunnic coins recorded on the HER 
and through the Scheme, and this is mainly due to a 
diligent detectorist who has permission to detect on 
large areas of land in south Worcestershire and who 
records all his finds. If this detectorist detected in 
south Warwickshire would the existing distribution of 
coins be altered? 

Another influence on the distribution of coins and 
artefacts recorded by the Portable Antiquities Scheme 
is land use. Metal-detectorists mainly detect on 
ploughed land, rather than pasture and woodland. North 
Worcestershire has a higher proportion of woodland 
than south Worcestershire, therefore providing another 
possible contribution to a skewed view of the distribution 
of material. 

The PAS data, as with any finds data, are enhanced when 
combined with other sources of information, for example 
that of HERs. Unfortunately retrieving finds information 
from the HERs is not always at the detail required to 
compare particular finds or assess their classification at 
the time of recording. The HER data is dependent on 
their sources of information for detailed and accurate 
finds identification, and the HER Officer has often had 
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Fig. 11.15 Distribution of Iron Age coins based on combined Portable Antiquities Scheme and Celtic Coin Index data (collated October 2014). 


to prioritise the level of information which composes the accessible to the finds researcher. HER Officers themselves 
digital dataset of the HER. The HER in many cases has acknowledge this short-fall in the system. Perhaps, as part 
become just a gateway signposting finds data, often found of the research framework, consideration of additional 
in unpublished material or through museum identification funding for HERs to provide a greater level of finds data 
services. This unpublished material is not always easily should be discussed. 
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Conclusion 


It has been demonstrated here that the Portable Antiquities 
Scheme is an important tool in increasing knowledge and, 
thereby, understanding of the archaeology of the West 
Midlands. The Iron Age has provided a case study to illustrate 
the potential contribution of the Portable Antiquities Scheme, 
and has clearly demonstrated the wealth of material culture 
from the Iron Age in ourregion. As more objects are recorded, 
it is possible to start asking more questions of the PAS finds 
database to explore the nature of Iron Age society in the West 
Midland region and, thereby, compare it with other regions. 
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Later prehistoric production and trade in the West Midlands 


Derek Hurst* 


Introduction 


Speaking broadly, the later prehistoric material culture of 
the West Midlands region presents a very variable character, 
and this is most pronounced in the Middle Iron Age. By 
that time, north Shropshire appears to have had more in 
common with the northern Marches, taking into account 
the paucity of its durable artefactual legacy, while the 
cultural affinities of Staffordshire were more in keeping 
with areas to its east (Leics., Northants.), while much of 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire and parts of Gloucestershire 
formed a potentially more distinctly cohesive area of their 
own. Such differences have previously been drawn to our 
attention by Cunliffe (1991) in his definition of regional style 
zones, the latter being labelled as his Croft Ambrey-Bredon 
Hill style (ibid. fig. A:18). 

Particularly from the Middle Iron Age onwards, the 
West Midlands as a whole has provided several textbook 
case studies for Iron Age trade/exchange in material goods: 
the distribution of specific types of coins (Allen 1961), 
briquetage (salt vessels; e.g. Morris 1985), pottery (Morris 
1982; 1994), iron billets (‘currency bars’; Allen 1968) and 
querns (Shaffrey 2006) have all now been plotted within this 
one region. Less well understood is more localised exchange 
in this same period, due to the tendency to focus on the more 
regionally distributed material. However, it is generally 
assumed that this would also have been on a considerable 
scale, since local types of artefacts (e.g. of pottery) also 
continued to be produced despite the prevalence of regional 
types. Presently, therefore, the evidence seems to reflect an 


integrated ‘economy’ operating across this part of the West 
Midlands, that is focussed primarily on the middle Severn 
and mid Wye valleys (i.e. the more fertile floodplains), and 
reaching into the central Cotswolds, especially towards the 
headwaters of the River Thames. Though not an obvious 
geographical region, this takes in the Welsh Marches to 
the west (a natural and long-lived frontier zone with the 
Welsh hills to the west), interfaces with the Severn/Thames 
watershed to the east (i.e. the Cotswolds), and reaches onto 
the Birmingham plateau to the north. Therefore, uplands 
potentially seem to play a significant part in circumscribing 
this area. 

The West Midlands generally has many hillforts, which are 
generally associated with areal defence/domination, though 
this is, by no means, the only function they may be assigned. 
Other factors, such as their location along established trade 
routes, may mean that they also played an important part 
in the development of the distribution patterns of goods, 
providing a sufficiently stable and centralised population 
pattern to induce trade/exchange, and for consumption 
to benefit from political/social developments. They may, 
therefore, have been instrumental in the establishment of 
regional patterning to any extended exchange network seen 
through material goods in the archaeological record. The 
spatially overlapping distribution of material goods from 
different sources, as described by reference to specific 
goods above, may be coterminous with some consistency 
in social/cultural/political organisation, and would certainly 
seem likely to encourage such developments. Indeed, this 
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conclusion is difficult to resist, when historical sources 
(albeit referencing the very end of our period), sparse though 
they are, indicate political cohesion on some scale in this 
locality. Cultural identity has, therefore, figured large in 
some interpretations of this period, as it has been tempting 
to see the overlapping distributions of different materials 
as representing the physical semblance of a territory under 
a single main political control. This is manifest in in the 
suggestion of a political territory synonymous with a 
*Dobunnic' area (Cunliffe 1991, 170—175), especially in the 
later part of the Iron Age period. ‘Lower Severn/Cotswolds', 
that is a more geographical terminology as applied by Moore 
(2007, 41-43), overcomes the presumptions implicit in 
the use of ‘Dobunnic’. A similar term ‘Western’, has been 
applied to the coins, and this less culturally/geographically 
deterministic approach may aptly gain wider usage in future 
discussions of this period. 

The production systems and movement of material goods 
(such as those listed above), could well have been influenced 
by the nature of resource control across this region, acting 
as one of the main mechanisms governing the distribution 
of materials, perhaps itself not unconnected to the initial 
creation and maintenance of such large monuments as the 
hillforts. Although the exact nature of the framework and 
mechanisms for exchange/trade in objects is uncertain, the 


Fig. 12.1 Reconstructed scene of Iron Age salt making in Droitwich, 
Worcestershire; based on the Old Bowling Green site. 


final acts of deposition are fortunately often quite visible. 
This has been cogently argued by Hill (1995, e.g. 125-128) 
to be imbued with additional meaning expressing the 
beliefs and values of that culture, and so provides an added 
dimension to be unravelled. Objects seen in their intended 
context are also, therefore, key to the understanding of later 
prehistory, though reading that meaning is still also fraught 
with difficulty without access to the belief system that gave 
rise to that behaviour. 

The uncertainties are not confined to the emergence ofa 
society so concerned with such large and obvious structures 
that still dominate the landscape today, these structures 
sometimes being traced back into the Bronze Age, while 
others have been considered Middle Iron Age in origin. 
However, their demise is now becoming a little clearer 
in some cases. It now appears, for example, that at least 
some hillforts in this area entered a critical phase by the 
beginning of the first century BC at the latest (Conderton 
Camp, Worcs.; Thomas 2005, 256-257). And, at nearby 
Kemerton Camp, also situated on Bredon Hill, there was 
a catastrophic assault on a community in the mid-second- 
mid-first century, based on recent radiocarbon dating as 
part of the re-analysis of the material evidence from this 
site (Western and Hurst 2013). 

The following discussion aims to consider a range of 
different goods encountered in the West Midland area, 
which in pure market economies might have been termed 
commodities, thereby forming the basis of both domestic 
and industrial activity. Both their production and their 
eventual deposition (when viewed as indicators of exchange/ 
trade/use) are used here to flesh out the later prehistoric 
experience, while their potential for shedding light on more 
transient topics such as society, politics, status, and identity, 
is also examined. Industry is addressed only in broad terms 
such as its location and general character of its products; 
more detailed aspects, such as the tracing of influences that 
led to changing technology and the details of technological 
development (e.g. changing composition of materials), are 
not covered. 


Goods on the move 
Salt 


Since the early 1980s it has become possible to trace the 
distribution of salt in this area in later prehistory through the 
presence of its containers (briquetage), principally from its 
production site in Droitwich (Worcs.; Figure 12.1) once the 
date of that production had finally been established (Rees 
1986), but also from a Cheshire source (stony VCP, viz. 
“very coarse pottery’; Morris 1985). This salt production 
was based on inland brine springs, which produced a strong 
brine capable of reduction to salt without too much effort. 
Several brine-working sites have been located at Droitwich 
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(Woodiwiss 1992; Hurst 1997), and the salt distribution from 
here has been comprehensively plotted by Morris (e.g. 1985, 
fig. 6). The West Midlands distribution, based on Morris 
(ibid., table 1), with some updating, is shown in Figure 12.2. 

Some aspects of the pattern of salt distribution give rise 
to comment. Following a normal pattern of distribution 
(i.e. based on a fall-off in quantity with a greater distance 
from the source), the Droitwich salt should reach well into 
Staffordshire, as well as into south and central Shropshire, 
and would also expected to extend northwards to a point 
equidistant with a production source area in Cheshire (e.g. 
Middlewich). However, the actual distribution, based on 
plotting its distinctive briquetage, clearly deviates from this, 
and reaches only about 15km northwards from Droitwich 
(i.e. still c.40km from Middlewich). And this compares 
with 85km to the south of Droitwich, where it reaches its 
maximum distance from this salt source, including much 
of that distance being overland so that transportation 
downstream on the River Severn cannot be the sole factor. 
Explaining this may well be of significance for insight into 
the movement of other goods, as this is the one material 
in the area that has a pinpointed and tightly defined source 
and yet was in widespread use. That the distribution pattern 
extends into the Cotswolds, reaching the headwaters of the 
Thames on the other side, is also likely to have placed it 
in another political region with its own means of ensuring 
a supply of salt. Geo-political factors do seem, therefore, 
potentially to be apparent, despite the resistance that has 
grown in some quarters to this as a means of explaining 
the evidence for the Iron Age. 

Predictive modelling may also be used to examine these 
data, though it must be admitted that archaeological evidence 
for the production of salt in the Iron Age is imperfect, with 
some industries still being only partially known (e.g. on the 
Severn estuary; Rippon 1997, 69—71). Predictive analysis 
of salt distribution based on various sources available in 
western England (Woodiwiss 1992, fig. 4) models fairly 
closely the actual pattern observed in the archaeological 
record, but includes a Staffordshire source for where there 
is, as yet, no evidence of prehistoric production (indeed the 
earliest evidence points to exploitation only from the 17th 
century; Kettle 1967). If the latter is, therefore, removed 
from the equation, then the Woodiwiss predictive model 
would extend the Droitwich salt distribution much further 
northwards, thereby contradicting the actual evidence as 
currently known to date. 

Ithas been suggested that salt may be especially significant 
as a signature for a community with an established social/ 
political identity, as it has often carried social meaning in 
other cultural contexts (a familiar example being status 
allocated by sitting at table above or below the salt in later 
periods). It is possible that goods in the Iron Age, especially 
where they were the result of specialised production, were 
particularly subject to distribution via social interaction 


exercised with political sanction, rather than as a result of 
any monetary or other value-based exchange transaction. 
Due to the relative rarity of its sources, the distribution 
of salt has particular potential, to give the best picture of 
any culturally coherent zone in the area in the context of 
the possible existence of a restricted distribution network. 


Currency bars 


Other specialised items that reveal a distribution pattern 
focussed on the middle/lower Severn valley and on the east 
side of the Severn estuary are spit-shaped currency bars 
(Cunliffe 1991, fig. 17.10). These have appeared in hoards 
as well as in possible ritual deposits, and a special social 
significance has been attached to these objects by Hingley 
(1990). Though a relatively rare find, this type of object, 
would seem to be another (potentially) culturally significant 
artefact type, given the limited geographical source of its 
raw material. The production site(s) of these items has not 
yet been pinpointed but presumably relates to an important 
location, potentially the seat of considerable political power 
given the marshalling of resources needed and the elaborate 
process involved. 

Recent research into the sources of the iron exploited in the 
Iron Age has met with difficulties both in locating production 
centres (Jackson 2012) and in usefully characterising the 
products (McDonnell and Swiss 2004). The Forest of Dean 
has long been viewed as the most likely primary source of 
ore, and the prevalence of Roman iron working along the 
Severn estuary (Fulford and Allen 1992), as well as further 
upriver (e.g. on the bank of the River Severn at Hanley 
Castle, Worcs.; Hurst and Webster 2012), does seem to 
favour this configuration of the evidence. The Roman 
production centre at Weston under Penyard (Ariconium; 
Herefs.; Jackson 2012), which seems located to take 
advantage of the road network and, therefore, linked in with 
the military system, singularly lacks any solid evidence for 
a purposeful Iron Age presence, apart for during the final 
decades of the Iron Age when a significant concentration of 
coinage focusses our attention on this area. Clearly much 
remains to be learnt about this industry and its origins in 
this area, despite a more recent attempt to throw light on 
the subject through extensive survey (Hoyle et al. 2007). 


Pottery 


Taking Iron Age ceramics as a key indicator of social 
interaction, Morris (1994) has pointed out that they provide a 
changing picture of local versus regional supply. For the later 
Bronze Age and early Iron Age, production and consumption 
of pottery not only in this region but beyond, is considered 
to have been largely transacted on a local basis. In Wessex, 
where variation from this norm was identified, no special 
role was seen for the hillforts, and this, in turn, has been 
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taken to deny their hierarchical influence on the distribution 
of these finewares which have been traced travelling beyond 
a local sphere of distribution. 


Middle Wye and lower Severn, and north Cotswolds 
Earlier commentators (e.g. Radford 1954; see below) have 
observed the common regional style of stamp-decorated 
pottery focussed on Herefordshire, Worcestershire and north 
Gloucestershire. Since then the study of Iron Age pottery 
in the West Midlands and central Welsh Marches has been 
hugely assisted by the application of petrology and the 
excavation of more sites, which has enabled the definition 
of several major regional industries in this area (notably by 
Peacock e.g. 1968), as well as of the more local wares. Clear 
chronological trends in the Iron Age pottery production 
and supply of this region can now be demonstrated, 
although, unfortunately, one of the most important sites for 
characterising and expediting the sequence of wares still 
awaits publication (i.e. Beckford, Worcs.). 

Pottery had clearly reached a level of production by 
the Middle Iron Age in some of these industries, where 
the pots were no longer regarded as merely localised 
products sufficient for their basic practical functions. 
Malvernian ware, first identified petrologically by Peacock 
(1968) as originating from the west Worcestershire area, 
is in this category. This plentiful ware was very well 
executed and generally finished to a high level both with 
burnishing and decoration, during the Middle Iron Age. 
Such qualities represent specialised production, where the 
potters were relatively free to develop their craft, implying, 
therefore, an era where food production had reached a 
level which allowed craft specialisation to flourish. As 
well as predominating in Worcestershire, Malvernian 
ware also extended well into Herefordshire and north-west 
Gloucestershire (Morris 1982, fig. 3.4), though, typically, as 
a lesser ware (Figure 12.2). The movement mechanism for 
this ware has also been the subject of analysis, and Morris 
(1996, 44—45) has concluded that it conforms to a “down 
the line exchange system, which probably utilised kinship 
alliances'. The reference to kinship may be taken to imply 
that culturally derived population links are relevant to the 
overall distribution of the pottery, potentially giving more 
credence to a common group affiliation coterminous with 
the ceramic distribution. 

Broadly in contemporary use, Palaeozoic limestone- 
tempered ware (Peacock Group B1) is another ceramic 
industry working in a similar style as the Malvernian 
industry. It also became prolific, and, in this case, there 
is movement of a large volume of pots possibly from the 
Woolhope area (Herefs.; Morris 1982, fig. 3.3;) eastwards 
(cf. Figure 12.2, where the considerable geographical 
range of this ware is indicated), suggesting a reciprocal 
link between central Herefordshire (Wye valley) and 
Worcestershire (Severn valley) — and possibly iron may 


have been travelling the same route. It is tempting to see 
the shared scale and style of ceramic production, and the 
overlapping distribution of these two differently located 
centres, as representing a period of peaceful settlement in a 
cohesive area. At least some of the hillforts, whatever else 
they represent, must surely be closely associated with the 
establishment of this socio-economic pattern, as represented 
by a merging of different strands of material culture into a 
common style: examples being Sutton Walls (Herefs.) with 
its predominantly Palaeozoic limestone-tempered pottery, 
and Midsummer Hill (Herefs.) and Kemerton/Conderton 
Camps (Bredon Hill; Worcs.) with their predominantly 
Malvernian wares. 

A distribution plot of Droitwich salt (container) and 
its associated predominating regional pottery wares is 
shown in Figure 12.2. Commonality of access to salt and 
a shared pottery style, with its characteristic motifs and 
forms across different regional production areas, might be 
taken to indicate a unified ‘territory’ based around strong 
allegiances between certain hillforts and other communities, 
whether from control over production and/or via kinship/ 
social affiliation. If so, yet this was not wholly exclusive, 
as examples of other regional wares, as well as local wares, 
generally also occur at these sites. 

For many generations in the Middle Iron Age a stable 
pattern of regional exchange/trade was apparently maintained 
conveying a strong sense of community interaction, if not 
harmony. The fact that defences remained important is not 
missed here, though it is admitted these may have more to 
do with status projection, at least by the Middle Iron Age, 
rather than that fear of neighbouring groups. The point is 
not overlooked either that, potentially, soon after at least 
one catastrophic end to a hillfort (Kemerton Camp; Western 
and Hurst 2013) — though the extent this represents any 
wider trend is, of course, unknown — pottery styles may 
well have now changed and lost their distinctive decoration 
with other influences from further south also appearing (cf. 
Blackstone; Morris 2010a), though Moore (2007, 47) has 
suggested that Middle Iron Age styles continued unabated 
to the end of the Iron Age. However, Blackstone seems to 
be a useful exemplar of a Late Iron Age site untrammelled 
by residual material (Morris 2010b) and the plain character 
of the pottery here is quite clearly distinctively of Late Iron 
Age date. 

Such an overall distribution of pottery in this style zone 
compares well with that for the contemporary pattern for 
Droitwich briquetage, again suggesting links across the 
two adjacent river valleys of Wye and Severn, while also 
reaching the west/central Cotswolds region. Equally, there 
is evidence that such a zone was not exclusively restricted 
and material from a different zone could permeate, for 
instance with flint-tempered pottery from the Thames 
valley occasionally reaching the Severn valley, as at 
Childswickham near Broadway (Timby 2004), though this 
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Fig. 12.2 Distribution plot of sites with Droitwich salt container (briquetage) with predominant regional pottery ware type also indicated 
where present 7 100g. Data after Morris 1983 and 1985 with some updating. 
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does seem to have been a rare occurrence. Combining the 
various ceramic distributions and, in particular, taking salt 
as a key indicator, the southern part, at least, of the West 
Midlands emerges with its own archaeological identity, 
surely reflecting an interconnected society, though whether 
this social cohesion represented a unified, single political 
identity throughout, remains less certain, and this is where 
the coins are perhaps most useful (see below). 


Shropshire, Staffordshire and Warwickshire 

These areas are grouped together due to their contrasting 
nature to the above, not because of any mutual similarities. 
Shropshire is little explored and has not, therefore, yielded 
much detailed information, even where features of the 
period have been encountered. Late Bronze Age/early 
Iron Age wares occur at hillforts (e.g. The Wrekin; Morris 
1983), and on lowland sites (e.g. Sharpstones Hill site A; 
Barker et al. 1991), where the bulk of this pottery has 
been considered to be of local origin. Middle/Late Iron 
Age ceramic evidence can even be absent (e.g. at Calcott; 
Ellis et al. 1994, 29-30), or only present in a few sherds 
(e.g. Preston Farm; Woodward 1994). The current, albeit 
sparse, evidence suggests that the Iron Age pottery supply 
eventually signifies contacts with lower down the Severn 
valley, whilst salt was moved into this area both from the 
south and the north. Such a pattern of distribution seems to 
suggest that the Severn played a prominent role as a route- 
way in the exchange of goods at this time. 

Staffordshire is also an area that has yielded little 
material culture, though, once again, this may be largely 
due to the relatively few occasions that Iron Age sites have 
been encountered. Where in evidence, it resembles well the 
range of material found further east in Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire, mostly notably including scored wares 
(Elsdon 1992; Knight 2002). Here a regional style is present 
with some variation in fabrics. 

In Warwickshire there are two distinct ceramic zones, 
one to the south marked by calcareous wares, and the 
other, to the north, marked by sandy wares (Hingley 
1989). The fabrics consist of many variations of these 
principal types, suggesting that local pottery production 
was the norm in this area, where Iron Age sites are quite 
common and, therefore, population might be considered 
high. Warwickshire, therefore, seems to stand in strong 
contrast to the lower Severn/north Cotswold area just to 
its west/south. Perhaps the absence of dominant hillforts 
in Warwickshire (presumably related to the establishment 
of numerous alternate Iron Age sites) is a principal factor, 
albeit probably indirectly, in developing exchange/trade 
here on a more localised basis despite its connection to the 
Severn valley via the Avon. 

Shropshire and Staffordshire are poorly served by fabric 
reference series for this period, unlike for Worcestershire 
and Warwickshire, the former being physically available 


at the office of the Worcestershire Archive & Archaeology 
Service and with descriptions published, including on-line 
where accompanied by close-up photographs of fresh breaks 
(www.worcestershireceramics.org), and the latter partly 
published as short descriptions for later prehistoric fabrics 
(e.g. Hancocks 2012). 


Coinage 

Coins are included here under trade and industry, as 
representing accumulated wealth that could have derived 
from industry and associated movement of goods. It 
is acknowledged that, in an essentially non-monetised 
economy, the coins might well be more symbolic in use than 
being intended for straightforward financial transactions. 
Accordingly, their use might represent expressions of 
allegiance, and so possibly only being used for special 
purposes of social, political or religious significance (Allen 
1976; Haselgrove 1987). 

Coins in particular have given rise to the idea that they 
represent group territories in their distribution, so that for 
the few decades before the Roman conquest they would 
have mainly circulated within the political region from 
which they originated, and can hence be used to define that 
territory (Allen 1961) and sub-territories of the Dobunni. 
Accordingly, van Arsdell (1994, 25-26) has identified a 
territory based on a central mint at Bagendon (Gloucs.), 
with two other Dobunnic centres at Camerton and Bath. 
Outlying concentrations of coins at Ariconium (Weston 
under Penyard) and at Viriconium (Wroxeter) have been 
taken to imply trading zones (van Arsdell 1994, 24—26). This 
type of evidence has also been followed by Cunliffe (1991) 
when defining the territory of the Dobunni, in common with 
that of other Iron Age tribal areas. On this basis an area 
based on the lower Severn valley and the west Cotswolds 
has generally been identified as *Dobunnic' territory, though 
in actuality none of the inscribed coins can be proven to 
name any leader of this specific tribal affiliation. This 1s 
not to dispute, however, that a community known as the 
‘Dobuni’ was centred on ‘Cironium’ (Corinium, Cirencester) 
as recorded in the Ravenna Cosmography (Rivet and Smith 
1979, 207). 

Quite recently a major find of gold and silver coinage, 
representing by far the largest excavated hoard of coinage of 
this period ever found in England at the time of its discovery, 
came to light in 1993 just north of Pershore (Worcs.) on a 
previously unknown site. Two adjacent hoards amounting 
to 1,494 coins far exceeded the previous largest hoard of 
coins of about 250 coins from this area, as well as the 
total number of coins previously known (733; van Arsdell 
1994, 2). Numismatic analysis of the Pershore coins has 
concluded that they reflect both a northerly and southerly 
political focus (a situation previously commented on by 
Hawkes 1961), reinforcing the idea that there were disparate 
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areas of distribution and identity rather than a unified 
(i.e. ‘Dobunnic’) territory. Significantly the adoption here 
of the term *Western' to designate these coins (Leins 2013) 
reflects the desirability of moving away from a specifically 
unified tribal attribution for coins across this area. 

Apart from the direct information from the Pershore 
coins themselves as objects (i.e. the technology they 
represent and their typology), the deposition of such a 
large number in hoards suggests that the place itself may 
well have held some special contemporary social/religious 
significance. This brings us to one of the main themes 
of the Iron Age where the act of deposition is intended 
as votive, so that the final resting place of manufactured 
products after their life-history of trade/exchange and use, 
is in a ritual context. Importantly the votive motivation 
would then override, and possibly even negate, the material 
value more usually attached to the products of exchange/ 
trade and industry in a materialistic age such as ours (Hill 
1995). While this is most evident in the case of caches of 
artefacts such as coins, the general principle seems to extend 
across a wide range of artefacts and in less than obvious 
contexts. Therefore, the interpretation of Iron Age finds 
is not always at all straightforwardly functionally based, 
which adds a whole new dimension to ordinary objects and 
what they signify. 


Discussion 


Earlier in the 20th century, Iron Age culture was seen as 
essentially native and uniform, and so part of a common 
culture that was under siege in the last century or so from 
Belgic invaders (e.g. this was considered a possible scenario 
for the demise of Kemerton Camp, Worcs.; Hencken 1938, 
26). In contrast to this view, Radford (1954, 16—17) first 
recognised that this part of the Severn valley was a distinct 
region, by focussing on material culture, and noting the 
correspondence of a certain style of stamp-decorated 
pottery with the (then styled) ‘Dobunnic’ coin distribution. 
However, Hawkes noted that the coins covered a larger 
area, especially to the south of Gloucestershire reaching 
into Somerset and Wiltshire (Cotton 1961, 40), while 
Cotton (ibid.) went on to dismiss any association between 
the so-called ‘Dobunnic’ coinage and the stamp-decorated 
pottery. In his overview of this area Hawkes (1961) 
concluded that any cultural unity of the region covered 
by these coins did not extend as far as the region where 
stamp-decorated pottery was in use, as fewer coins were 
then known in that area, and the main centre of power 
was then believed to be well to the south (i.e. Bagendon, 
Gloucs.). However, once the source of Worcestershire 
VCP and its association with salt was determined, Cunliffe 
(1984, 9) observed the correspondence between Droitwich 
salt supply and the distribution of Malvernian pottery, and 
this lent itself to an even stronger assertion of the concept 


of a ‘Dobunnic’ territory. However, the coinage evidence 
has long suggested a less straightforward scenario in the 
years leading up to the Roman conquest (see above), with 
Sellwood (1984) also pointing to a divide between north and 
south Gloucestershire, as now further borne out in the recent 
analysis of the Pershore coin hoards (Hurst and Leins 2013). 

This account has concentrated mainly on the Iron Age 
rather than earlier, as, by that period, there are more data 
available. It has reviewed what has become an established 
viewpoint that a relatively coherent ‘Western’/Severn/ 
Cotswolds area can be defined in the southern part of the 
West Midlands, and that various layers of material evidence 
may be taken to embody this concept. Certainly the material 
culture of the lower Severn and Wye valleys (effectively 
the fertile zone between the Welsh and Cotswold uplands) 
does show some common material traits, which imply (at a 
minimum) some concerted and prolonged social interaction. 
How far this extended to social cohesion, and political 
control as a unity, is less certain, and, of course, this might 
well have varied over time. Certainly the latest Iron Age 
evidence (coinage) tends to hint at caution on this front, as 
we can be easily misled, due to our inability to recognise 
boundaries except in a crude geographical sense. Beyond 
this south part of the West Midlands it is clear that there are 
areas that have cultural affinities with other areas outside of 
the West Midlands. Sometimes (i.e. for much of Shropshire) 
these seem to also be potentially based on other distinct 
geographical regions (e.g. the Shropshire/Cheshire plain). 

The general co-occurrence of several artefact types 
from diverse sources (cf. Figure 12.2), overlapping in the 
“Western’/Severn/Cotswolds area, tends to overcome any 
arguments that it is a mere coincidence that these individual 
object-types were simply traded/exchanged in this way, 
without some other socially derived factor influencing the 
pattern. Whatever the cause, the outcome has resulted in 
shared practices of social and material exchange, which, 
once established, was continued over a long period, and 
resulted in a proliferation, and then accumulation, of 
goods in the archaeological record across the region. Such 
a pattern must surely indicate a sustained spell of peaceful 
conditions prevailing at least most of the time, which 
ironically perhaps goes against the initial impression given 
by a hillfort-dominated landscape. Industry in its widest 
sense seems to have flourished with accompanying trade/ 
exchange setting a substantial part of this region (lower 
Severn and Wye valleys/Cotswolds) apart, and giving it a 
particular character, being materially more endowed than 
some of its neighbours and apparently more integrated as 
a community than elsewhere. 

Thought should also be given to the apparent net flow of 
goods eastwards out of the middle Wye/Severn valleys and 
into the central Cotswolds, without any (obvious) reciprocal 
movement of goods in the other direction. Given the later 
prominence of the Cotswolds as an area of agricultural 
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prosperity based on sheep farming, it is tempting to suggest 
that either wool or meat were being exchanged. Therefore, 
some of the more invisible goods that might have formed 
part the economic system need to be considered as well, 
and this will require attention to animal bone, with stable 
isotope analysis offering an obvious line of enquiry for 
the future. 

For a (material) culturally distinctive area to last so long, 
from c.fourth/third century BC to the first half of the first 
century AD, may suggest that other factors, such as some 
optimum distribution of major settlements, may also have 
contributed to its stability, and to the development of this 
particular patterning of trade/exchange. It is also possible 
that the process of regionalism itself has contributed, a 
factor which has been considered by some commentators 
as a potent, but often overlooked, force in the formation of 
related communities in more modern times (Wirth 1965). 
Our picture, however, is likely to remain incomplete for the 
moment, as our knowledge of the Iron Age in the region 
Is still relatively poor, and much more fieldwork will be 
needed before any certainty can be injected into this debate. 
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Touching the void: Iron Age landscapes and 
settlement in the West Midlands 


Andy Wigley* 


Introduction 


Traditionally prehistorians have drawn a distinction between 
two different types of Iron Age landscapes in the West 
Midlands region. In the west, the dense concentration of 
hillforts that occurs along the Welsh Marches was thought 
to form part of a larger ‘hillfort zone’, which extended from 
the chalk downlands of Wessex to the mountains of North 
Wales (Varley 1948; Cunliffe 1991). The presence of these 
monuments was taken to be indicative of a particular form 
of social organisation; namely a quasi-feudal system based 
around a small martial elite, which until the 1970s was 
thought to have invaded the region from the lands to the 
south and south-west (Stanford 1971; 1972; Savory 1976). 
Within the Marches a number of commentators extended 
this model by drawing direct parallels between the Iron Age 
and the Norman periods — analogies which appeared to be 
strengthened by the similarities between the distributions 
of hillforts and motte and bailey castles along the border. 
With the collapse of the Invasion Hypothesis this model was 
re-framed by those drawing upon, amongst other things, 
central place theory and the evolutionary anthropologies of 
Marshall Sahlins and Elman Service. As a result, hillforts 
were now thought to form the principle settlements of a 
series of redistributive chiefdoms (e.g. Cunliffe 1984; Gent 
and Dean 1986). 

Moving eastwards, toward the lowlands of central 
England, the number of hillforts — not unsurprisingly — begins 
to decline. However, because of the primacy that was 
assigned to these monuments, this pattern was, until 
comparatively recently, thought to be indicative of a gradual 
fall in population density. This impression also appeared 
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to be reinforced by Fox's (1952) theories regarding the 
vegetational history of this part of the Lowland Zone. 
A combination of aerial survey and developer-funded 
work is now demonstrating that the apparent dearth of 
sites in these areas is partly an artefact of the history of 
archaeological research (or lack thereof). Yet, as a number 
of the contributors to this volume have made clear, the 
impression that the eastern side of the region remained very 
sparsely inhabited throughout later prehistory is proving 
hard to dislodge in some quarters. 

The increase in the quantity of available evidence, 
together with a number of recent trends within Iron Age 
studies, requires us to review this scheme, and to develop 
an agenda for future research. Thus, for instance, whilst we 
now have more material to work with, we are also beginning 
to consider it in its own terms, rather than interpreting it 
with a rearward glance towards Wessex. Deconstructing 
the theory behind the models briefly outlined above will be 
an important area for future work. However, in this paper 
I intend to focus primarily upon the material evidence 
itself, reassessing its significance and its limitations, and 
highlighting a number of possible ways forward. 


Assessing the contribution of aerial photography 


Since the 1950s, aerial survey, perhaps more than anything 
else, has demonstrated that this simple generalised scheme 
of Iron Age settlement patterns hides a more complex 
picture. We now recognise that many of the region's major 
river valleys contain fairly dense cropmark evidence for 
Iron Age settlement (Webster and Hobley 1964; Smith 
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1977; Hunt 1982; Whimster 1989). For example, along the 
terraces of the Avon the evidence mainly consists of smaller 
enclosures. In some cases, sites of this nature appear in 
complex clusters, often in association with linear boundary 
systems. In reference to Warwickshire, Hingley (1996) has 
highlighted the contrasts between the evidence from this 
county, and the upper Thames Valley where open settlements 
appear much more common. 

In the upper Severn Valley there is evidence for a diverse 
range of smaller enclosure sites (Whimster 1989). For 
various reasons, aerial reconnaissance has generally tended 
to focus on Shropshire, but the smaller amount of work that 
has been done in Herefordshire has begun to reveal similar 
patterns (Musson, pers. comm.). A number of commentators 
have now made it clear that, since a reasonable portion of 
these sites probably date to the Iron Age, there is a much 
more complex settlement pattern than the older *hillfort- 
focused' models allow for (Carver 1991; Jackson 1999; 
Wigley 2007). 

The gravel river terraces of the middle Trent and lower 
Tame valleys have produced some very ‘busy’ cropmark 
landscapes. For example, around the confluence of the 
Trent and the Tame, evidence for considerable Neolithic 
and Early Bronze Age activity is represented by cropmark 
causewayed enclosures, henges and a large number of ring- 
ditches. Extensive cropmark field systems, together with 
seemingly related enclosure sites of probable Iron Age and 
Romano-British date, also occur across much of this part 
of the region. In his discussion of the comparable range of 
sites further down the Trent Valley, Whimster (1989) drew 
attention to the density of the evidence compared with that 
from Shropshire. 

The limitations of cropmark evidence are well known, 
and, away from these areas, the frequency of sites often 
dies away quite dramatically. In Warwickshire, for instance, 
Hingley (1989; 1996) has noted that cropmarks are less 
frequent in the Feldon and Arden districts, probably due to 
a combination of unresponsive soils and the later histories of 
these landscapes. However, a number of recent discoveries 
have been made in these areas, demonstrating that they 
were inhabited in later prehistory. For example, recent 
excavations at Coton Park, on the Boulder Clay to the north 
of Rugby, revealed an extensive unenclosed Middle Iron 
Age settlement set within a series of linear land boundaries 
(Chapman 1998). 

When offering broader interpretations of cropmark data 
it is, of course, also necessary to bear in mind the biases 
that are inherent within it. This point is borne out by further 
analysis of Whimster's work on the aerial photographs taken 
in part of the Welsh Marches up to 1979 (Wigley 2002). 
Because of the density of cropmark enclosures around 
Wroxeter, it has been suggested by some that this area may 
have represented the *heartland' of the Cornovian territory 
prior to the Roman conquest (Ellis 1994, 108). However, 


from Whimster's (1989, figs 5-6) study we can see that 
the largest clusters of cropmark sites lie within relatively 
close proximity to seven well-known Roman sites (the civil 
settlements at Leintwardine and Wroxeter, together with 
the military sites at Bromfield, Brompton, Craven Arms, 
Eaton Constantine and Forden Gaer). Examining the dates 
of first discovery, for example, reveals that 7596 of the 
sites discovered during the period 1945—59 lie within 5km 
of one of these sites (see Figure 13.1). This falls to 5396 
of the sites discovered between 1960—69 but the figure 1s 
only significantly reduced to 26% for the period 1970—79, 
after Chris Musson started his more systematic programmes 
of survey. 

Further evidence for this ‘honey pot’ is seen when we 
analyse the frequency with which the sites in Whimster's 
study have been of photographed (up to 1979). Thus, all 
of the small number of the sites that were photographed 
more than 10 times between 1945-79 lie within 5km of one 
of these Roman sites, whilst 7696 of those photographed 
between 6-10 times fall within the same radius (see 
Figure 13.2). 

Identifying such trends within our data is important, if 
areas are to be targeted that have received less attention in 
the past. Beyond our region Rob Philpott's and Jill Collens’ 
painstaking work over the Cheshire Plain demonstrates that 
results can be achieved from even the most notoriously 
unproductive soils, given repeated flying over many years. 
To this end, flying those areas that have less coverage, 
such as the eastern side of Shropshire and the fringes 
of the West Midlands conurbation (see also Hodder, this 
volume), is a key priority. Of similar importance will be the 
ongoing process of plotting and interpreting the cropmark 
data. Although some areas have now been covered as part 
of the English Heritage National Mapping Programme 
(Stoertz and Small 2004), it is important that the rest of 
the region is also brought up to this standard. Similarly, it 
is only through synthesis and review of the results of this 
work that it will be possible to assess the local, regional 
and national significance of new discoveries. A logical 
starting point would be to extend Whimster's 1989 study 
by examining areas beyond his initial study area, and/or by 
analysing the large quantity of data that has accumulated 
since 1979. 


Iron Age settlement chronologies in the West 
Midlands 


In combination with the evidence from a number of the 
region's hillforts, rescue and developer-funded excavations 
of a growing number of cropmark sites have significantly 
added to our understanding of the sequence from the later 
first millennium BC. As a result, it is possible to give an 
outline chronology for landscape development in some parts 
of the region. 
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Fig. 13.1 Date of first discovery of cropmark sites identified between 1945—1979 in Whimster 5 study area in relation to seven key Roman 


sites. After Whimster 1989, fig. 5. 


In very broad terms, a number of similarities can be seen 
across the region. The practice of constructing hillforts, 
which appears to have begun in the early first millennium, 
probably continued until perhaps the end of the second 
century BC. Whilst Romano-British material has now been 


recovered from a significant number of sites in the region, 
it has yet to be established whether any of these sites were 
actually occupied at the end of the Iron Age. Over much 
of the region there is also growing evidence to suggest that 
the practice of constructing smaller settlement enclosures 
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Fig. 13.2 Frequency of photography of cropmark sites identified between 1945—1979 in Whimster s study area in relation to seven key 


Roman sites. After Whimster 1989, fig. 6. 


extended from perhaps the fifth or fourth centuries BC until 
at least the second century AD. 

At the same time, distinct differences between the Iron 
Age sequences from different parts of the West Midlands 
are also starting to become apparent. For instance, in some 


respects the evidence from the Avon Valley is similar to 
that from the south-eastern Midlands, particularly the 
Nene and the Welland valleys (Hill 2007). Enclosures 
were constructed in a landscape that already appears to 
have undergone a phase of formal land division involving 
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both pit alignments and linear ditches. For example, in the 
upper Avon Valley the important open area excavations 
at Ling Hall Quarry, near Church Lawford, revealed a 
complex series of rectilinear cropmark enclosures, which 
appear to have been laid out along the line of an earlier pit 
alignment (Palmer 2001). Elsewhere, excavations at Park 
Farm, Barford, examined a small rectilinear enclosure, 
associated with a number of roundhouse structures and 
small storage pits (Cracknell and Hingley 1994). This was 
constructed close to a Late Bronze Age linear ditch and 
palisade, and the remains of a possible ‘open’ settlement. 
Extensive excavations at Wasperton revealed a more 
complex sequence associated with a series of rectilinear 
enclosures, which were again constructed next to an 
earlier linear boundary ditch (Crawford 1981; 1982; 1983; 
1984). Hingley (1996) has commented that the practice 
of constructing enclosed settlements of this type appears 
to have persisted into the Roman period. The hillforts 
that occur along the fringes of the Avon valley appear to 
be broadly comparable, in terms of their morphology, to 
those in the Cotswolds. However, the very limited amount 
of work that has been done on these sites means that it 
is difficult to determine how they related to the small 
enclosures down in the valley. 

The sequence from Wasperton is reminiscent in many 
ways of that from the well-known, although still not fully 
published, site at Beckford, in southern Worcestershire 
(Britnell 1974; 1975; Sawle and Wills 1975; Wills 1976; 
1978). At this location a complex arrangement of smaller 
enclosures was associated with clusters of storage pits, 
cobble yards and a number of roundhouse structures, which 
produced a rich array of finds. Again, these features appear 
to have been constructed over, but on the same alignment 
as, part of an earlier linear boundary ditch. The finds also 
suggested that the habitation of the site was at least partly 
contemporary with the occupation of the nearby hillfort on 
Bredon Hill, Danes Camp, and the Knolls (Britnell 1974). 
Elsewhere in Worcestershire, open area excavations along 
the course of the Wyre Piddle bypass, in the lower Avon 
Valley, have revealed an important sequence spanning the 
Middle Bronze Age to the Roman period (Worcestershire 
Archaeological Service 2001). Here, at George Lane, a 
lowlying enclosure containing evidence for at least three 
roundhouses was discovered, which dates, on the basis of 
the pottery, to the fourth-second centuries BC. In the same 
general area, a settlement spanning the second century BC 
to the third or fourth centuries AD was also excavated. This 
produced evidence for roundhouses, and the settlement 
area appears to have been bounded by a substantial ditch. 
Like the enclosures along the Warwickshire Avon, the sites 
at Beckford and Wyre Piddle appear to be significantly 
different to the smaller enclosures of Wessex and the open 
settlements of the upper Thames Valley. However, detailed 
analysis of the extremely important site at Beckford is 


hindered by the lack of a final report, and bringing this site 
to publication remains an urgent priority. 

The sequence from Shropshire and Herefordshire has 
much in common with that from Powys. A range of smaller 
settlement enclosures often existed in relatively close 
proximity to much larger hillforts. Whilst the origins of 
many of the hillforts may lie in the earlier first millennium 
BC, the evidence from the relatively small number of 
excavations suggests that activity at many of these sites 
continued well into the Iron Age. As in southern England, 
the scale, intensity and duration of occupation appears 
to have varied between different sites, producing an 
immensely varied class of monuments. At some sites, such 
as Croft Ambrey in northern Herefordshire, the repeated 
rebuilding of four-post structures, and the deeply stratified 
deposits in the main quarry ditch, indicate that, during 
some phases, occupation was probably fairly intensive 
(Stanford 1974; Jackson 1999). However, the recent re- 
analysis of the insect macro-fossils from Buckbean pond 
on the Breiddin, suggests that, in other cases, occupation 
may have been more localised and/or episodic than 
was previously suspected (Buckland et al. 2001). Much 
more work is clearly required, and the sequences from 
a number of key sites — Croft Ambrey being a prime 
example — would repay detailed reassessment. In the case 
of this site, for instance, a number of lines of evidence 
suggest that Stanford's chronological framework requires 
major revision. 

Excavations of a growing number of smaller settlement 
enclosures in both Shropshire and Herefordshire again 
suggest that the tradition of constructing such monuments 
extended into the early Roman period. It is evident from 
the sites that have been investigated in Shropshire, such 
as Sharpstones Hill Site A near Shrewsbury (Barker et al. 
1991) and Hay Farm near Erdington (Hunn 2000), that 
some enclosures were positioned in relation to pre-existing 
boundary systems. In the majority of cases the enclosure 
ditches appear to have been re-cut on at least one occasion, 
which implies that, once established, these sites were used 
for extended periods of time. Evidence for circular buildings 
and four-post structures has also been found, although 
storage pits appear to be largely absent. Excavations at 
Huntsham in Herefordshire produced evidence for an 
open settlement component associated with a pair of 
sub-rectangular enclosures (Ray 2001), highlighting the 
importance of examining the areas beyond the boundary 
ditches. Firm evidence for open settlement is at present 
lacking elsewhere in this part of the region. However, the 
unusual cropmarks at Domen Castell on the floodplain of the 
Severn in north-eastern Powys (Whimster 1989, fig. 37.2), 
and the unenclosed settlement and ‘Celtic’ field system at 
Black Knoll on the end of the Long Mynd (Ainsworth and 
Donachie 1995), hint at a greater variety in the settlement 
pattern in these counties. 
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Within the middle Trent and lower Tame valleys, 
the sequence appears to be slightly different, showing 
many similarities with that from areas to the north-east 
(Knight 2007). Although much of the complex cropmark 
evidence remains undated, a number of key excavations 
together with smaller scale evaluations are beginning to 
reveal details of the Iron Age landscapes of this part of the 
region. Work at Whitemoor Haye, Catholme and Fisherwick 
(Staffs.) suggests that the networks of linear ditches and pit 
alignments that occur in this area probably date to the Iron 
Age. Excavations of smaller enclosures at both Fisherwick 
and Whitemoor Haye, in the lower Tame valley, revealed 
evidence for a number of roundhouse structures, which had 
been replaced on at least one occasion (Smith 1977; 1978; 
1979; Coates 2002). In both cases the enclosure ditches had 
also been re-cut, again suggesting that occupation at these 
locales had persisted for some time. At Fisherwick, Smith 
(1979) has suggested that the habitation of the site extended 
from the third century BC to the first century AD, although 
the enclosures at Whitemoor Haye appear to have been 
abandoned by the Late Iron Age. Excavations at Catholme 
revealed a settlement that had been occupied from the Late 
Bronze Age until the later Iron Age, and which had been 
constructed over the remains of an earlier round barrow 
(Losco-Bradley and Kinsey 2002). As at Whitemoor Haye, 
however, the site appears to have been abandoned before 
the Roman conquest, as the focus of occupation shifted to 
a location beyond the excavated area. 

Elsewhere in Staffordshire knowledge of the Iron Age 
sequence is less clear. The six definite, and five potential 
hillforts that are currently known in the county are fairly 
evenly distributed across the landscape (see also Wardle, 
this volume). Only two of the sites (Castle Ring on Cannock 
Chase and Alton Towers) have been subject to any form 
of excavation, neither of which produced much additional 
information. However, detailed analytical earthwork 
surveys of a number of hillforts in Staffordshire were 
conducted by the former RCHM(E), which have made a 
very significant contribution to our understanding of the 
construction sequences and reworking of these monuments. 
Other than the hillforts, field systems and settlements of 
potential Romano-British date that survive as earthworks 
have been identified in the Manifold Valley and other 
parts of the southern Peak District (Makepeace 1998). As 
with similar sites elsewhere in the Peak, their chronology 
remains poorly understood and, when excavated, it is 
possible that many may turn out to have prehistoric phases 
(Bevan 2000). 

This chronological framework is, of course, both partial 
and provisional and will be subject to much revision as more 
data becomes available. Building a more comprehensive 
scheme will be a long-term process and future work 
must give due regard to chronological considerations. 
Again, the published research agenda for the British 


Iron Age (Haselgrove et al. 2001) makes a number of 
recommendations regarding best practice, which must be 
adopted in this region. 


Towards archaeologies of inhabitation 


The various kinds of settlements that existed in different 
parts of the West Midland region did not exist in isolation, 
but formed components of a wider landscape. Understanding 
how these different kinds of sites functioned, and how they 
related to one another, requires examining the structure 
of landscape as a whole. In other words, archaeologies of 
landscape inhabitation need to be constructed, which seek 
to understand how past human communities were held 
together by the various activities (both ritual and routine) 
that their members engaged in across the landscape. Such 
actions are always made in relation to the monuments and 
relics of earlier generations, and with reference to a series 
of understandings of what their consequences will be. These 
strategies are also transformative because, as people act 
upon their world, for example by building settlements or 
laying out field systems, they create new sets of material 
conditions, which they and their descendants must then 
confront. As Barrett (1999, 257) has argued: 


*... an archaeology of inhabitation [is one] in which 
the material no longer represents the consequences 
of process which we need to discover but becomes 
instead the historically constituted and necessary 
conditions of a world inhabited, interpreted, and 
acted upon.” 


Such an archaeology demands that fieldwork methodologies 
are adopted that examine the spatial and temporal patterning 
of these different practices across the landscape, and how 
they related to the residues left behind by earlier generations 
(see Andrews et al. 2000). 

Inter-site studies of Iron Age depositional practices 
and spatial organisation in other regions indicate that 
straightforward, functional interpretations do not provide an 
adequate explanation of the evidence from the settlements. 
For example, research on the orientation of Iron Age 
buildings and settlement boundaries suggests that they may 
have been laid out in relation to ideological and cosmological 
concerns (Parker Pearson 1996; Oswald 1997). Similarly, the 
deposits of artefacts which we find within pits and ditches 
can no longer be viewed as random dumps of rubbish, since 
different kinds of artefacts were often placed in discrete 
areas (Hill 1995). Such work suggests that life in the Iron 
Age operated in relation to a different set of understandings 
about the world to those we hold today. However, gathering 
information that will enable us to address these issues in our 
region will depend upon us generating enough data to make 
comparisons between different sites meaningful. In practice 
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this is much more likely to involve the smaller enclosures, 
since it is these kinds of sites that are usually threatened 
by development and agriculture. The open area excavations 
in the Trent and Avon Valleys are important in this respect 
because they have involved the investigation of much larger 
areas of the sites concerned. For various reasons, it has been 
more common in the Marches to investigate smaller samples 
of enclosure boundaries and internal features. Interventions 
of this nature can provide some information about phasing 
and occasionally dating. However, they are much less 
informative when it comes to interpreting the nature of the 
practices that occurred at these sites. 

For most people within any Iron Age community, 
life would have been dominated by the demands of the 
agricultural cycle. Moving beyond a site-based approach to 
a landscape scale of analysis is extremely important, if the 
character of the routines that shaped people's lives, is to be 
investigated. This is also necessary in order to understand 
how the different elements in Iron Age landscapes related to 
one another, and how these patterns of inhabitation changed 
over time. In this sense, achieving a better understanding 
of the nature of Iron Age settlement in the West Midland 
region is dependent upon exploring the wider landscape. 
Again, the excavations at Fisherwick and Whitemoor Haye 
are important in this respect because they combined the 
investigation of the residential locales, land boundaries 
and palaeoenvironmental evidence. As a result, it has been 
possible to construct an understanding of the structure of the 
wider landscape. Although the scale of these projects aided 
this work, smaller scale investigations of ‘non-settlement’ 
features, such as field systems, should be possible. There is 
also a need to place a greater emphasis upon the collection of 
archaeobotanical and archaeozoological evidence wherever 
possible, so that a picture of Iron Age husbandry practices 
can be built up. Similarly, the West Midlands presents us 
with many opportunities to recover high quality pollen 
sequences and geoarchaeological evidence, which will allow 
the development of a greater understanding of long-term 
changes in the structure of the landscape. 

The results of the Danebury Environs Programme 
demonstrate how working at the landscape scale can provide 
a highly detailed understanding of an Iron Age landscape 
(Cunliffe 2000). It demonstrated, for instance, that the 
enclosures within the vicinity of Danebury operated as 
nodes within a wider regional production system, such that 
the nature of the practices conducted at individual sites 
varied on both a seasonal and longer-term basis. Similarly, 
it also allowed the relationship between these sites and the 
neighbouring hillforts — and Danebury in particular — to 
be investigated. Although this project was exceptional in 
many ways, it should be possible to assemble the evidence 
from sites that have been investigated in a more piecemeal 
fashion, if steps are taken to ensure that the data exist. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, this paper has briefly reviewed some of 
issues relating to the Iron Age landscapes and settlement 
patterns in the West Midland region, highlighting where 
some of the strengths and weaknesses lie within the data. 
It has also been argued that variations can be recognised 
in long-term traditions of landscape inhabitation, both 
within the West Midlands itself and in relation to other 
parts of the country. These patterns stand in contrast to 
traditional notions of Iron Age settlement in this region. 
In this sense, it is possible to recognise that the political 
construct that we refer to as the West Midlands did not 
exist in the later first millennium (see also Sharples, this 
volume). However, the fact that it does exist today provides 
an opportunity to investigate a broad range of Iron Age 
landscapes. Exploring these different scales of regionality 
will undoubtedly form a key theme in future research. In 
this contribution a number of ways have been outlined in 
which methodologies can be developed, so that we can 
move beyond the rather limited models of Iron Age society 
with which we began. These can be summarised as follows 
(see also Haselgrove et al. 2001): 


Aerial reconnaissance 


a) Survey - targeting of previously under-flown areas, in 
conjunction with ongoing work in better-known areas. 

b) Initial data processing and interpretation — processing 
of the results of surveys to produce rectified plots (and 
supporting data) in those areas not yet covered by the 
National Mapping Programme. Ongoing review of the 
material from those areas that have been subject to such 
work in the past. 

c) Analysis and synthesis — further analysis ofthe rectified 
data to identify trends and patterns within it. Synthe- 
sis and interpretation of survey results at the local and 
regional scales. 


Chronological considerations 


d) Routine application of absolute dating techniques — 
application of radiocarbon and other absolute dating 
techniques wherever, and whenever, possible. 

e) Review of the dates from key sequences — ‘dating audits’ 
of existing chronological frameworks, as advocated 
by Haselgrove et al. (2001). Re-investigation of the 
sequences from key sites through archive working and/ 
or selective re-excavation. 


Settlement locales 


f) Application of minimum sampling of features during 
excavation — Haselgrove et al. (2001, 10) recommend 
a minimum 20% sample should be obtained from 
enclosure ditches and roundhouse gullies. This should 
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be combined with a detailed investigation of the 
intersections between key features. 

g) Sampling of the areas beyond settlement boundaries — 
selective investigation of the areas beyond settlement 
boundaries, in order to detect unenclosed settlement 
components. 

h) Selective targeting of poorly dated monument catego- 
ries—in order to gain a greater understanding of the full 
variety of Iron Age settlement forms. 

i) Non-invasive survey — greater use of analytical earth- 
work and geophysical survey on sites where excavation 
is unlikely to occur in the foreseeable future. 

j) Increased sampling for botanical remains — in order to 
increase our understanding of the nature of the practic- 
es that occurred at settlement locales. 


Landscapes 


k) Adoption of ‘landscape approach’ — use of methodolo- 
gies and interpretive perspectives that view settlements 
as part of a wider landscape rather than as sites in 
isolation. The question should not be “How do we 
understand this site?' but *How did the occupation of 
this site relate to the other activities taking place in the 
surrounding landscape?' 

1) Greater emphasis upon the excavation of ‘non-settle- 
ment' features — these should include land boundaries, 
field systems and other ‘non-domestic’ features. 

m) Wider use of palaeoenvironmental and geoarchaeo- 
logical evidence — collection of such data will enable 
the establishment of a greater understanding of the 
structure of the wider landscape. 
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hearth. The third box [492] was c.1.00m to the northwest 
of the hearth and measured c.0.45 by 0.35m. Also cut 
through the house floor were several pits, some of which 
judging by their shapes may have been the robbed-out 
remains of other stone boxes. For example, a square- 
shaped cut [505], measuring 0.40m x 0.33m, was almost 
certainly the remains of an earlier stone box whose uprights 
were removed. A more oval-shaped pit [536], measuring 
c.0.30m by 0.25m, contained small upright stones which 
may be remnant packing for an absent upright dresser- 
stone as it was centrally located in the wall of the rear recess. 
Finally, a larger pit [561] was positioned northeast of the 
hearth. Apart from the fills of these features and the central 
hearth, the clay forming the floor of the Grey House 
was not excavated, but after careful cleaning, its surface 
appeared to possess a sheen, a characteristic of clay floors 
which had seen prolonged periods of trampling and use. 

The chronological relationship between the Grey 
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Figure 7.36 The Grey House under excavation as seen from 
the northeast (Angus Mackintosh). 


Figure 7.38 Paved area [193] south of the Grey House, the 
extant earlier wall [566] was incorporated in the outer 
casement wall (Nick Card). 


Figure 7.40 Nick Card uncovering the polished gneiss tool 
(SF 654) deposited in the northeast recess of the Grey House 
(Jane Downes). 


Figure 7.37 View of the Grey House from the west (Nick 
Card). 


Figure 7.39 View of sectioned central hearth in the Grey 
House (Angus Mackintosh). 


Figure 7.41 View of cell in northern area of the Grey House. 
Incised decoration is present on the stone to the left of the 
vertical scale (Nick Card). 
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Figure 7.42 Sections of small stone boxes [419] and [492] in the Grey House. 
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Figure 7.43 South-facing section through the eastern side of the Grey House (for location see Fig. 7.35). 


House and the larger Red House was difficult to establish 
with any certainty. Although the paving [195] beyond 
the entrance to the Grey House became partially covered 
by a thin deposit of clay [017], which also acted as a 
foundation surface for the outer wall [004] of the Red 
House, there was no direct relationship between the 
flagstones [195] and the Grey House. A pedestal structure 
[138] which formed part of the entrance into the Red 
House was set into this material. The Grey House was 
positioned in such a way that the two entrances directly 
faced one another (Figs 7.14 and 7.44). This pairing of 
houses represents a similar inter-relationship to that seen 
between Structure 8 and 9 at Pool (Hunter et al. 2007, 
Ill. 3.15) and Structures 5 and 6 at Links of Noltland 
(Moore and Wilson 2011, Fig. 36). Moreover, it is more 
generally a feature of 2nd millennium cal Bc dwellings 
in the Northern Isles (Downes and Thomas 2014). After 
a period of co-existence with the Red House, the Grey 
House fell out of use. At this time the walls of the Grey 
House were demolished or robbed out and midden 
material, mainly ash deposits derived from later activities 
at Crossiecrown, gradually accumulated over the levelled 
remains. It was this event that allowed the wall core 
(midden material pre-dating Grey House construction) 
to spill across part of the east recess. 


7.8 The final occupation of Crossiecrown 


In the second season of excavation at Crossiecrown, part 
of an oval shallow hollow [213] which had been dug into 
the top of the earlier midden [204] and partly lined by a 
series of orthostats [205] was revealed in Trench 3 (Figs 
7.11. 7.45 and 7.46). The northwest extension to Trench 
2 in 2000 revealed the full extent of this feature. Overall 
the hollow was sub-oval in plan and measured c.7m 
(E-W) x 4m (N-S) and was up to 0.3m deep. Part of 
the hollow was originally roughly paved as represented by 
several remnant flagstones. The orthostat lining did not 
continue all around the hollow, and in many instances 
the orthostats had been robbed out and their former 
presence was only indicated by a series of shallow hollows 
running along the edge of the cut. On the northwest 
side was a section of single-faced drystone walling [553,] 
and an associated small area of rough paving [554] and 
a stone box [545]. The remnants of another stone box 
[557] were set into the floor further to the east. Near the 
centre of the hollow were the remains of a stone setting 
supporting the stump of a broken orthostat. Parallel to 
this to the south were two similar features [555 and 552], 
though neither contained stone uprights on excavation. 
To the west and southwest of these features were large 
spreads of brightly coloured orange-red ash [550 and 
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Figure 7.44 Plan of the Red (bottom) and Grey (top) Houses. 


551]. Although unexcavated, this ash spread [551] was 
almost certainly directly related to a hearth. 

Originally it was presumed that the hollow was some 
form of external activity area contemporary with the 
Grey and Red Houses, although the lack of any direct 
stratigraphical relationships could equally imply that this 


large feature post-dated the houses. It is now suggested 
that the oval could constitute the ruined remains of a 
structure of late 3rd—early 2nd millennium cal Bc date. 
Certainly, occupation at Crossiecrown continued into the 
Early Bronze Age as demonstrated by the late radiocarbon 
date of 1960-1740 cal Bc (GU-10327) obtained from the 
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Figure 7.46 Plan of the northeast area of Trench 2, showing the extent and shape of the proposed timber and turf structure 
represented by hollow [213]. 
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spread of ash associated with the hearth [491] (Figs 7.35, 
7.45 and 7.47). On excavation this hearth appeared 
unrelated to any building, but given its high stratigraphic 
position it is possible that all structural remains had been 
robbed or destroyed by ploughing. Further indication 
of site longevity is provided by the presence of heavily 
ornamented late Grooved ware and Beaker pottery 
(Chapter 11.3). 

The hollow [213] with associated late pottery represents 
one of the final elements of occupation at Crossiecrown. 
The presence of a posthole and the orthostatic settings is 
highly suggestive of internal roof support and furniture. 
Equally, inner paving and a compact clay layer would 
suggest a floor surface and the ash spreads almost 
certainly are related to a hearth which was not discovered 
or excavated. However, the lack of stone walling defining 
this area always caused interpretative problems, therefore, 
the possibility of this being a late Neolithic—early 
Bronze Age timber and turf building was not given 
serious consideration during its excavation. However, 
the presence of early Bronze Age timber buildings in 
Shetland at Sumburgh Airport (Downes and Lamb 
2000) and Kebister (Owen and Lowe 1999), allowed a 
reconsideration of the Crossiecrown hollow. Armed with 
the knowledge that tree cover in the Northern Isles may 
have been greater than was previously suspected, together 
with the Shetland discoveries, we have greater confidence 
regarding the interpretation of the hollow constituting 
the remains of a timber and turf house structure (Fig. 
7.46). 

Eventually, the hollow became filled with stony 
occupation material [208], containing Beaker pottery 
(e.g. SF 229), that spread across and covered the paving. 
Prior to the abandonment of the site, the walls defining 
the northern and north-eastern sides of the Red House 
were entirely robbed out, as was the west side of the 
Grey House. Sherds of Beaker pottery (e.g. SF 51 and 
150) and a possible short length of walling [020] across 
the interior of the Red House indicates later activity, 
probably contemporary with occupation associated with 


hollow [213]. 


7.7 Houses of colour: adornment, and strategies 
of identity and continuity 


When excavations began at Crossiecrown, it was 
immediately noticed that the condition of some of 
the walling was excellent. The best preserved stretches 
of masonry were in the Red House (Fig. 7.22). As 
the inner wall-face of the elevated northern recess was 
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Figure 7.47 Detail of hearth [491] in the eastern area of 
Trench 2. 


being uncovered, pink-red clay was noticed adhering to 
the masonry. Closer inspection revealed the clay to be 
remnants of rendering or plastering as opposed to a form 
of bonding (as was originally thought). In small patches, 
the coloured clay actually spread across the wall surface, 
and it was later discovered not to penetrate the masonry 
to any extent. Actually, a similar employment of clay had 
been noticed many years ago by Childe at Skara Brae: 


the outer wall of Hut 4 on the east at least is so well built 
that it must originally have been designed for exposure. Its 
bottom course is formed of slabs on edge.... and the whole 
surface has been puddled with blue clay over 6 inches thick 

(Childe 1931b, 40). 


However, in this instance it was the outer, as opposed to 
the inner, masonry surface of Hut 4 that was rendered 
with blue clay. 

Despite an absence of direct evidence, there has 
long been the suspicion that masonry could have been 
rendered or plastered during the Orcadian late Neolithic. 
For example, Bradley and Philips (2000, 110) pondered 
the possibility that the pick-dressing of stone within 
Maes Howe was to create a roughened surface to facilitate 
adhesion of plaster. The evidence from the Red House 
at Crossiecrown confirms the idea that walls were both 
rendered and coloured. To smooth and cover internal 
and external masonry with clay introduces interesting 
possibilities and allows a number of interpretative paths 
to be explored. The first considers the role of clay as 
a membrane or skin, which functions as a method 
of wrapping the house (see Richards 2013, 16-18). A 
function of wrapping as a form of containment intersects 
nicely with a suggestion of Andrew M. Jones (2002) 
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regarding the analogous status of houses and pots. In this 
vein, the employment of a clay slip and applied plastic 
decoration to Grooved ware vessels, and clay rendering 
applied to house walls, may form part of wider 3rd 
millennium cal Bc strategies of elevating surface over 
substance (Richards 2013, 149—83). 

Just as with slip applied to Grooved ware, the 
application of clay rendering to the house also allows 
the potential of decoration and colour. The ‘striking 
links’ between the decorative components of Orcadian 
Grooved ware and passage grave art have been identified 
by Bradley (2009, 100-1), Can this observation be 
extended to houses? Orcadian Grooved ware vessels may 
be decorated both externally and internally, so taking this 
idea further the potential exists for the clay rendering of 
internal and external wall-faces of a house to function in 
an identical manner. 

Certainly, it has been argued that the uniformity of 
decoration on the Grooved ware from Barnhouse was 
strategic in exhibiting a village identity (S. Jones and 
Richards 2005, 199—202). Not only were Skara Brae 
houses ‘designed for exposure’ (Childe 1931b, 40), the 
outer wall-face of chambered cairns were also intended 
to be seen (Davidson and Henshall 1989, 30). Different 
patterns of masonry have been observed in the outer 
wall-faces of stalled chambered cairns such as Unstan, 
Mainland, and Knowe of Yarso, Blackhammer Knowe 
of Ramsey and Midhowe, Rousay. This occurrence 
reveals that the outer walls of Neolithic buildings were 
a potential canvas and medium of discourse (cf. A. M. 
Jones 2005b). If houses formed part of this scheme, 
and were also decorated in some way, then clearly this 
comprised an additional strategy of identifying and 
‘naming’ or identifying specific houses. Adorning the 
house interior would have also participated in this 
process of identification, but in a more intimate manner. 

Another path to follow is the actual use and deployment 
of colour in late Neolithic Orkney. On a broader stage, 
the assemblage of monoliths comprising the Ring of 
Brodgar included different coloured lithologies (Downes 
et al. 2013, 105—107). This variability has been discussed 
in terms of gathering things and people within the 
competitive arena of monument construction. By 
implication therefore, the material constitution of the 
Ring of Brodgar merges particular lithologies, colours 
and social groups. Without expanding further, there 
is clearly a discourse of identification manifest in this 
context (cf. A. M. Jones 1999b; Jones and MacGregor 
2002). A more intimate convergence of stone and 
colour also occurs in the interior of Structure 10, Ness 


of Brodgar (Card and Thomas 2012, 120-21). This is 
suggested to enhance and emphasise specific parts of the 
house, and the different stones-colours indexically link 
different social groups involved in a “communal activity’ 
(ibid.). 

The red clay applied to the inside of the Red House, 
forces a reconsideration of the role of materials and their 
colour in the architecture of late Neolithic Orcadian 
houses. For example, at the Ness of Brodgar, red and 
yellow sandstones were selectively quarried and then 
intensively pick-dressed in order to enhance and draw 
out the vibrancy of their colour. Although pick-dressing 
in this instance does not appear to have been to facilitate 
the adhesion of clay or plaster (Card and Thomas 2012, 
120-21). Nonetheless, taken together, the identification 
of unprocessed pigment ores, grinding mortars for the 
preparation of ‘paint’, and ¿z situ architectural stonework 
with extant pigment from the Ness of Brodgar, does 
suggest that internal walls may have been coloured. 

Such rendering certainly occurs within the Red House 
and adhesion achieved through utilizing the crevices 
within the dry stone masonry. When uncovered by 
excavation, the Red House clay was of a pink-red colour. 
Naturally occurring clay of this colour is present within 
Orkney, albeit of restricted distribution. Alternatively, 
a ‘firing’ of clay can transform the appearance of more 
typical grey-yellow Orcadian clays to browns and reds as 
seen in the context of ceramic production. 

Yet another potential strategy of colouration is seen 
in the small stone and whalebone mortars or ‘paint pots’ 
identified in Huts 1, 2, 3 and 7at Skara Brae by Childe 
(1931a, 15—40). The excellent preservation at Skara Brae 
enabled the remnants of red and white pigment to be 
identified within several of the ‘paint pots. Polished 
lumps of haematite are seen as the potential source of red 
pigment (see Chapter 13.3), and a number were found 
at Crossiecrown, particularly in, or in the ploughsoil 
above, the Red House. Taken together, it would appear 
that ground haematite being added to the local yellow 
and grey clays was a favoured method of achieving a red 
colour for rendering. 

Apart from Skara Brae, mortars or ‘paint pots’ are 
present at Barnhouse, Ness of Brodgar, Pool, Tofts Ness 
and Links of Noltland, all of which date to the 3rd 
millennium cal Bc. A mortar or ‘paint pot (SF 85) was 
actually found in situ at Crossiecrown within the cell of the 
Red House (Fig. 7.24), perhaps giving some indication of 
one of the activities associated with liquid (and drainage) 
that occurs within house cells. Equally, haematite is also 
present in quantity at the majority of these sites. On the 
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basis of this evidence it could be asserted that many later 
Neolithic houses were decorated with coloured rendering, 
and that dyes were created in house recesses. 

However, for Childe rather than being employed as a 
means of colouring the house interior, ‘the red and white 
pigments found in the small vessels... had doubtless been 
used for painting the body’ (1931a, 144). Following on 
from this statement a further connection can be made 
between the colouring and adornment of houses and 
the human body. Significantly, given the general theme 
of this volume, such linkage has been pursued more 
widely in regard to sociétés à maisons (e.g. Waterson 1990), 
with specific reference to houses, ancestral bodies and 
particular historical conditions (e.g. Sissons 2010). 

This brief discussion has taken us on a journey 
from wrapping and rendering the Red House, to the 
relationship between painting and adorning people, and 
named houses, as representing different social strategies 
to both maintain and differentiate relatively unstable 
corporate groups. For sociétés a maisons, the maintenance 
of identity and perpetuation of the ‘house’ during ever- 
shifting social circumstances is an essential condition 
(ibid.). The continuity and succession of ‘houses’ can 
be portrayed and materialized in a number of ways; in 
the context of 3rd millennium cal Bc Orkney, it can be 
suggested that the reproduction of the physical house and 
its place was a prime mechanism. Yet, the contraction 
and fragmentation of the social group as represented by 
the Red and Grey Houses starkly reveals the changing 
and variable circumstances and fortunes of different 
Neolithic sociétés à maisons through time. 

Due to the constant recycling of building material, 
a detailed picture of the expansion and contraction of 
occupation at Crossiecrown is difficult to trace. Judging 
from the spread of radiocarbon dates (Chapter 10) 
in conjunction with the range of ceramics and other 
forms of material culture, occupation of the site appears 
relatively continuous. Obviously, short duration breaks 


and other junctures may be difficult to discern but no 
major abandonment layers were observed within the 
excavated areas. A further characteristic of Crossiecrown 
is the lack of settlement shift. 

Andrew M. Jones notes the continuity present 
within ceramic technology, again transcending ‘stylistic’ 
variability (Chapter 11; A. M. Jones 2012, 116-19). Such 
continuity in dwelling, as noted above, is almost certainly 
present at Muckquoy, Firth (see Chapter 9), and was 
observed at Pool, Sanday (Hunter er al. 2007). However, 
near the settlement of Pool, at the Bay of Stove, a clear 
settlement shift of over 200 metres occurred during the 
3rd millennium cal Bc (Bond er al. 1995). A similar 
situation may be present at Rinyo, Rousay, and Links of 
Noltland, Westray. A corollary of the inhabitation of a 
particular place, as seen at Crossiecrown, is the practice 
of demolishing dwellings and re-cycling the stone for 
new building projects. To live, wrapped in the stone of 
previous generations, is a potent material metaphor of 
continuity and connection. 

Within the broader context of divergent settlement 
histories, Neolithic people appear to have occupied 
this place, on and off, for fifteen hundred years, an 
enormous length of time. Just as today we know the 
site as Crossiecrown, so during the Neolithic period 
this was a named and widely known place. As with a 
number of late Neolithic settlements, the inhabitants of 
the Red and Grey Houses lived among the detritus, and 
dwelled within the materials of their predecessors. Yet, 
at Crossiecrown they could claim a degree of longevity 
of place unmatched by many other social groups in 
Neolithic Orkney. With a degree of legitimacy, they 
could also declare that their ‘name’ had lived on over a 
huge expanse of time and could glance up towards the 
imposing passage grave of Quanterness to support such 
assertions, and it is to Quanterness and the mortuary 
monuments of the Bay of Firth that we now turn our 
attention. 
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Figure 8.1 View of Quanterness passage grave from 
Crossiecrown (Colin Richards). 


8.1 The difficulty of Orcadian chambered cairns 


Towards the end of the 4th millennium cal Bc, when the 
inhabitants of Crossiecrown looked to the southwest, the 
familiar sight of the great passage grave of Quanterness 
greeted their eyes lying on the lower northern slopes of 
Wideford Hill (Fig. 8.1). In an ontological sense this 
must have been a reassuring sight, as its presence spoke 
of continuity, identity and connections. Continuity and 


identity existed in the knowledge that previous inhabitants 
of Crossiecrown, and perhaps other settlements in the 
Bay of Firth area, had built the monument and a number 
were actually resting within its dark interior. Connections 
were embedded in the very fabric and form of the 
monument, and the network of inter-relationships that 
enabled passage grave architecture to radiate well beyond 
the shores of Orkney. But was the great passage grave the 
sole component of an architecture of death? Could the 
ritual process of transformation from life to death involve 
greater complexity and different places? Finally, did all 
the inhabitants pass through the passage grave or was 
Quanterness involved in a broader meshwork of death? 

Despite a recent reassessment of the chronology of the 
passage grave (Schulting et al. 2010), it is improbable that 
Quanterness would have been standing when Crossiecrown 
was founded nor during its initial occupation. This is an 
interesting corollary of the chronology of passage grave 
architecture in particular and Orcadian chambered cairns 
more generally. It affects not only Quanterness, but also 
the other passage graves of central Mainland, including 
Cuween Hill and Wideford Hill, which overlook the 
settlements of the Bay of Firth (see Figs 1.9 and 9.13). 
Consequently, when settlement began at Crossiecrown, 
Wideford Hill, Brae of Smerquoy, and Stonehall, the upper 
hill slopes were devoid of burial monuments. It would 
seem that only when the occupation of these sites became 
well established that the passage graves were built. This 
sequence of construction was not, however, all pervasive. 
For example, passage graves were not built overlooking the 
Bay of Firth settlements of Knowes of Trotty, Muckquoy 
or Saverock (Fig. 1.9). 
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Figure 8.2 ‘The typology of chambered cairns as constructed by Stuart Piggott (after Piggott 1954). 


‘There are two main issues concerning the Orcadian 
chambered cairns which are brought into focus when 
considering monuments around the Bay of Firth. The 
first concerns the status of passage graves and their 
relationship with stalled cairns (Fig. 8.2). The second 
relates to the chronological relationship between passage 
graves and stalled cairns. Interestingly, there is no clear 
evidence that either form of architecture originated in 
Orkney. When Stuart Piggott classified the Orkney- 
Cromarty chambered ‘tombs’ into three typological 
groups — Yarrows, Camster and Maes Howe - the 
discourse was diffusionist and motivation was to help 
‘clarify the problem of the routes of colonization’ 
(Piggott 1954, 234). Ironically, despite applying an 
underlying logic of cultural recognition in terms of 
architecture and spatial distribution, such schema failed 
to examine comparative landscape position or, in many 
instances, spatial distribution at a local level. As both 
passage graves and stalled cairns fall under the rubric of 
chambered cairns or ‘tombs’, we are left with substantial 
architectural (typological) differences apparent within 
chambered cairns of the same class of monument (e.g. 
Davidson and Henshall 1989). For Piggott, this was 


unproblematic as the Maes Howe type passage graves 
belonged to a different cultural tradition, since ‘there are 
no comparable monuments on the Scottish mainland... 
they can hardly be other than the products of some 
individual community coming to Orkney, probably by 
the western approaches’ (1954, 245). The concentration 
of passage graves on Mainland, Orkney, was also noticed 
by Piggott who went so far as identifying Stromness as a 
point of entry (ibid. 236). 

Of course, this notion of colonization (see also Daniel 
and Powell 1949), along with futile questions concerning 
who was responsible for building the monuments, is 
now discredited. However, the presence of passage grave 
architecture along the western seaboard may relate to 
wider social strategies, particularly those concerned 
with the construction of relational identities, perhaps 
involving processes of mythologization (e.g. Richards 
2013c, 276—80). 

Because both stalled and passage grave architectural 
forms are identified as chambered cairns, a chronological 
disjunction between them has facilitated an evolutionary 
discourse (eg. Renfrew 1979; Hedges 1984, 99-126). 
However, there seems little reason why, in terms of 
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architecture, such entirely disparate monuments represent 
different ends of an evolutionary sequence (contra 
Renfrew 1979, 211). Apart from architectural divergence 
such a transformation is not necessarily supported by 
their chronological situation. As discussed in Chapter 
2, the building of stalled chambered cairns was well 
under way by the mid-4th millennium cal Bc (see also 
Chapter 10), while passage graves are being built and 
used slightly later. A recent re-assessment of the dating 
of Quanterness concludes that its contents date to the 
mid-late 4th millennium cal sc (Schulting e£ al. 2010). 
While this re-dating is worryingly early for Orcadian 
Neolithic evolutionary schemes (e.g. Renfrew 1979), it 
is not inconsistent with Irish passage grave chronologies 
(Scarre et al. 2003, O'Sullivan 2005; Bergh and Hensey 
2013, 358). Consequently, there is little chronological 
support for an evolutionary scheme of replacing ‘types’. 

Accepting chronological disjunction between the 
building of the first stalled cairns and passage graves does 
not preclude their continued concurrent construction and 
use. A number of years ago, Niall Sharples (1985) inserted 
a degree of chronological control in his discussion of 
mortuary practices in relation to the different architecture 
of the Orcadian chambered cairns. Of pertinence here is 
the emphasis placed on the lengthening of the passage 
(through time), as an architectural adjunct of exaggerated 
physical and conceptual separation. This was to mitigate 
a supposed altering relationship between the living and 
the dead manifest in the construction of chambered 
cairns in new landscape positions, for instance, downhill 
and closer to the everyday domain of the living. The 
problem with this scheme when applied to the Bay of 
Firth is obvious. Although Quanterness is situated in 
a more downslope location (Fig. 8.1), the other two 
passage graves are upslope. In assuming this position 
they actually mimic the landscape placing of a number 
of stalled chambered cairns. 

Here then we are faced with a conundrum. In the 
Bay of Firth area, the two passage graves on Cuween 
and Wideford Hills are built in a similar elevated 
position as is assumed by stalled cairns in other parts of 
Orkney. Consequently, in the Bay of Firth landscape, 
it seems as if either the different (typological) forms 
of chambered cairn architecture were interchangeable, 
or else an elevated position was required but that only 
passage grave architecture was appropriate. To confound 
the issue, there seems to be a confusing divergence in 
the contents of the chambered cairns, both in passage 
graves and stalled cairns. Equally, there appears to be 
little similarity or consistency within the contents of 


either form of architecture. The question here then is 
whether the divergence in chambered cairn contents, 
and internal typological inconsistency, translates into 
a real difference in their role or related social practices. 
It is to the interpretation of passage grave deposits in 
the Bay of Firth that we will now turn to explore these 
issues further. 


8.2 Rethinking mortuary practices occurring within 
the Bay of Firth 


Possibly the sheer scale and substantial number of 
Orcadian chambered cairns (both stalled cairns and 
passage graves) compels a desire for suitably grandiose 
interpretations of the role they played in the presumed 
death rituals exercised within (and without) their 
confines. Always, considerations move beyond simple 
ossuaries, with interpretations encompassing visions 
of such structures as territorial markers (Renfrew 
1979), monuments for ancestral worship (Sharples 
1984; Barber 1997) or containers for select portions 
of society (Thomas 2000; Fowler 2005). The mobility 
of human remains, coupled with the disarticulated 
condition of many assemblages within the megaliths, 
has led to the development of theories of curation and 
circulation of bones across the landscape, with themes 
of transformation, manipulation and movement infusing 
the literature (e.g. Sharples 1985; Richards 1988; Thomas 
2000). 

Despite the large number of Neolithic chambered 
cairns identified in Orkney, few of them have yielded 
human remains, yet, even when conspicuously absent, 
the dead have occupied a central role in interpretation. 
Currently, the mortuary treatments identified as having 
been accorded to those manifest within the chambered 
cairns range from direct inhumation to secondary burial 
and exposure of the body to the elements (excarnation). 
However, the various interpretations are founded on 
evidence derived from only a few chambered cairns, 
reflecting both the limitations of the data and the 
variability in the contents of different sites. 

A lack of real comprehension of the mortuary rites has 
evidently created challenges in understanding the nature 
of Orcadian chambered cairns. Such complications are 
perhaps compounded by a tendency to seek a homogeneous 
explanation for structures that are considered, based on key 
similarities in design, to serve the same role. An example 
of this may be observed in Reilly’s (2003, 150) approach: 
a complex system of progressive disaggregation of the 
body across several stalled cairns on the southern hill- 
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slopes of Rousay. Perhaps one of the principal difficulties 
in accepting his elegant vision of the dissolution of the 
human body across the landscape lies in our inability 
to demonstrate the absolute contemporaneity of the 
chambered cairns. The fact that the mid-terrace cairn 
in Reillys sequence, the Knowe of Lairo, was originally 
constructed with a tripartite-stalled chamber which is 
subsequently remodelled into ‘passage grave’ architecture 
within a horned cairn, does not appear to hinder such an 
interpretation. Nevertheless, accepting Reilly's hypothesis, 
Fowler (2010, 12) suggests this movement of bone is a 
mechanism for distributing the person throughout the 
landscape, with specific elements placed at higher points 
than others. These remains were therefore highly symbolic 
in their ‘inalienable association’ to their place of origin. 

However, Reillys intriguing interpretation is put to 
the test when applied to Quanterness. In a microcosm 
of what has been construed for the Rousay cairns, Reilly 
(2003, 150) proposes that within the passage grave the 
movement and disintegration of the body is confined to 
a single location. Fully or partly articulated corpses were 
placed in the main chamber until they became defleshed, 
at which point the larger bones were either removed or 
placed in the side cells. There are, however, a number of 
problems inherent in this interpretation. First, there was 
no discernible pattern within the Quanterness remains as 
was observable in the Rousay chambered cairns. Second, 
the different architecture of Quanterness could equally 
suggest an entirely different mortuary rite as it does a 
continuation, in microcosm, of the rites found in the 
stalled cairns. Third, the application of the interpretation 
to Quanterness ignores the temporal and spatial disparity 
between the monuments examined. However, while 
these concerns are equally important in their own right, 
collectively they point to an overarching issue that 
undermines such an interpretative discourse. Without 
a better understanding of the material, and specifically 
the human remains, how can we truly comprehend the 
activities associated with the passage grave? 

Indeed, upon closer scrutiny, the foundations of many 
past and current interpretations of funerary practice in 
Orkney have depended on revisiting original excavation 
reports (e.g. Richards 1988; Fowler 2001, 142-45; Reilly 
2003). Re-analysis of the human remains themselves 
has been largely neglected (although see Barber 1997; 
Lawrence 2006; 2013), a situation that has increasingly 
come under criticism (Beckett and Robb 2009, 57). 
Such apparent oversight arguably reflects the challenge 
presented by the uncompromising character of the 
material itself: disarticulated, mixed, fragmented and 


incomplete, with small sample sizes and a susceptibility 
to cultural and post-depositional biases (Wysocki and 
Whittle 2000, 591). Traditional osteological analyses are 
concerned with retrieving demographic information from 
skeletal populations. However, the absence of discrete 
skeletons within many of the Orcadian assemblages 
clearly precludes such investigations. Consequentially, 
this material has been considered unlikely to provide 
further evidence that might enhance our understanding 
of past populations. 

This situation is not, however, insurmountable. In 
recent years, advances in the fields of forensic archaeology 
and taphonomy have furnished researchers with a new 
set of tools with which to approach less straightforward 
assemblages, such as those encountered in the Orcadian 
chambered cairns (e.g. Lawrence 2006; Crozier 2012; 
2014). This chapter, therefore, presents new data derived 
from a recent taphonomic re-analysis of a number 
of assemblages (Crozier 2012; 2014), with a focus on 
the passage graves overlooking the Bay of Firth. This 
new data challenges current interpretations and forces 
a reconsideration of how we envisage the mortuary 
practices associated with the Orcadian chambered cairns. 


8.2.1 Quanterness, Cuween and Wideford 


As stated above, the Orcadian chambered cairns 
have tended to be seen as possessing homogeneity of 
function (e.g. Sharples 1985; Richards 1988). A cursory 
consideration of the various excavation reports clearly 
indicates that we have been too quick to seek a generalised 
interpretation for the associated deposits. A detailed 
re-examination of the passage graves, Quanterness, 
Wideford Hill and Cuween Hill, within the coastal zone 
of the Bay of Firth, serves to illustrate that for too long 
archaeologists have overlooked subtle, yet important 
variation in practice. 

Colin Renfrew’s excavations at Quanterness ran from 
1972-1974 and revealed one of the best preserved of 
the Orcadian passage graves (Fig. 8.3), with four of its 
six side cells accessible and unblocked by rubble. This 
exploration led to the recovery of an unprecedented 
volume of human bone, in excess of 12,000 fragments 
according to their original analyst, Judson Chesterman 
(1979, 97). The conclusions drawn by Chesterman, 
from his original examination of the human remains 
has since had a profound impact on interpretations of 
the mortuary rites associated with similar structures (e.g. 
Hedges 1983; Richards 1988; Jones 1998; Thomas 2000; 
Fowler 2010). 
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Figure 8.3 The 1973 excavation trench running up the 
western side of Quanterness exposed the cairn material 
(reproduced by kind permission of Colin Renfrew and the 
University of Kent). 


Despite being disarticulated, fragmented and in 
total disarray (Figs 8.4 and 8.5), Chesterman asserted 
that the 12,500 bone fragments from Quanterness 
were representative of a MNI (minimum number of 
individuals) of 157; one of the largest assemblages of 
human remains known for Neolithic Britain. Prior to this 
excavation, Orcadian passage graves had been found to 
range from containing no evidence of human remains, 
such as at Wideford Hill (Davidson and Henshall 1989, 
169), up to 14 or 15 individuals at Quoyness, Sanday 
(Farrer 1870, 400; Wells 1952, 137). These figures were 
largely in line with numbers recovered from Neolithic 
chambered tombs in Southern England (Smith 2005, 
2006; Smith and Brickley 2004, 2009). At Quanterness, 
Chesterman determined that both males and females 
were represented. Furthermore, nearly all ages were 
present with the only anomaly being an absence of 
infants younger than 3 months. 

The condition of the human remains from Quanterness 
was explained in terms of a mortuary rite encapsulating 
excarnation and secondary burial practices. For example, 
Chesterman (1979, 101-102) envisioned a protracted 
ritual that was initiated with bodies being divested 
of flesh via exposure to the elements, or, due to an 
apparent absence of animal damage, possibly burial in 


Figure 8.4 The upper bone spread running up to the 
entrance to the northern cell (reproduced by kind permission 
of Colin Renfrew and the University of Kent). 


sand. Following the decay of soft tissue, the remains 
were then subjected to fire in what Chesterman refers 
to as a ‘half-cremation’, before being broken and finally 
brought to the cairn (Chesterman 1979, 102; Renfrew 
1979, 158). Skulls and long bones were considered to 
be conspicuously absent. The parts most commonly 
found were often small bones: axis and atlas vertebrae 
and carpal and tarsal bones. This discrepancy in skeletal 
representation led Renfrew (1979, 167) to propose that 
bones were removed at a later time, a perspective that 
has seen considerable development in Neolithic studies 
(Fowler 2001, 2010; A. M. Jones 1998, 318; Richards 
1988; Thomas 1988; Thomas 2000, 662). 

Excavated by Charleson (1902), the passage grave 
of Cuween Hill is situated above cultivated land on a 
moorland hillside at 76 m OD (Fig. 8.6). At the base of 
the hill lie the settlement areas of Stonehall (Chapters 5 
and 6). The passage grave is relatively small in having a 
diameter of 16.8m and a maximum height of about 2.6m 
(Davidson and Henshall 1989, 112). Actually, Cuween 
Hill is most often associated with the discovery of 24 dog 
skulls as opposed to human remains (Charleson 1902, 
736). This proliferation of canine crania has been likened 
in significance to finds of sea eagle remains at Isbister, 
leading to suggestions of some form of totemism at these 
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Figure 8.5 The bone spread in the central chamber at 
Quanterness (reproduced by kind permission of Colin 
Renfrew and the University of Kent). 


sites (A. M. Jones 1998; Hedges 2000, 158). Other bones 
including cattle, what is probably a small horse and birds 
were also present. Charleson also referenced bones of 
animals in the debris that was removed from the main 
chamber. This osseous material was described as being in 
a fragmentary state and beyond preservation (Charleson 
1902, 733). 

Prior to the availability of dating evidence, Renfrew 
hypothesised that Cuween Hill was probably constructed 
at a similar time to both Quanterness and nearby 
Wideford Hill, its simplicity in plan possibly suggesting 
that the more elevated pair were a little earlier (Renfrew 
1979, 203). More recently, bones from three of the 24 
dogs found in the tomb produced dates that cluster 
around the middle of the 3rd millennium sc (Sheridan 
2005; Chapter 10; Table 8.1) and are assumed to represent 
later use of the passage grave (Schulting er al. 2010, 28). 

With reference to the human remains, evidence for 
at least eight interments was identified. Located within 
the main chamber, accompanying the dog remains, were 
several human long bones and five human skulls, three 
of which ‘crumbled away when touched’ (Charleson 
1902, 733). Within a recess of the west cell was another 


Figure 8.6 Aerial view of Cuween Hill passage grave (Craig Taylor). 
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Table 8.1 Radiocarbon dates from Cuween Hill passage 
grave (reproduced by kind permission of Finbar McCormick 
and Alison Sheridan). 


Lab No Material Date cal Bc. | Position 
UB-6422 | Human left femur | 2150-1930 | entrance passage 
GU-12477 | Dog humerus 2620-2460 | chamber 
GU-12478 | Dog humerus 2580-2340 | chamber 
GU-12479 | Dog humerus 2630-2460 | chamber 


skull; a seventh was in the centre of the south cell; the 
last was embedded in clay near the roof of the passage. 
During Charleson’s excavation portions of human long 
bones ‘showing evidence of cremation’ were discovered 
close to the passage/chamber threshold (ibid., 733-38). 
The skull embedded near the roof and the remains in the 
passage were thought to indicate a deliberate blocking 
(ibid., 734). In 1888 the remains of a skeleton were found 
in the north part of the west cell. There is no further 
information regarding this occurrence and it is not clear if 
this refers to an articulated skeleton, a partial skeleton or 
bone fragments. Secondary interments were said to have 
been found at the west side of the cairn before 1901, but 
there was no further reference to the secondary interments 
within the report. 

The human remains were originally examined by 
Professor Sir William Turner, who described five calvariae 
and portions of three femurs (ibid., 737). Based on suture 
closure, he surmised that the cranial remains were from 
those in the ‘later stage of life’. He thought two were 
probably male, but could not be certain. Other than 
details of various cranial measurements that were taken, 
Turner does not mention any other anomalies that would 
be of note, such as pathology or trauma. 

Today, the stepped appearance of the Wideford Hill 
passage grave is a product of previous interventions by 
HM Office of Works (Kilbride-Jones 1973, 95; see Fig. 
8.7). The burial chamber, with three large adjunct cells, 
is entered by a passage about 17.5 feet long. When Petrie 
excavated the cairn in 1849, he discovered three empty 
cells and a chamber semi-filled with stone rubble; the floor 
was devoid of artefacts (Kilbride-Jones 1973, 90; Davidson 
and Henshall 1989, 170). In terms of human remains, an 
absence of such evidence provides a stark contrast to the 
situations of Quanterness and Cuween Hill. In fact, the 
only remains discovered were animal bones and animal 
teeth recovered from what has been identified as the rubble 
fill of the central chamber. The rubble fill is suggested to be 
the result of debris being poured down through a square 
opening in the apex of the building, choking two-thirds of 
the chamber (Davidson and Henshall 1989, 170). 


Figure 8.7 The orientation of the passage at Wideford Hill 
is roughly aligned on Cuween Hill passage grave to the west 
(Craig Taylor). 


8.2.1.1 Whole bodies or partial remains? An osteological 
perspective 
In approaching complex assemblages such as Quanterness, 
the first step is to deduce the minimum number of 
individuals represented by the commingled remains. 
Once the volume of material has been defined, it is then 
essential to explore how the individuals are represented; 
in other words, identifying which parts of the body 
(or bodies) are present or absent (Skeletal Element 
Representation or SER). This data is vital, as depositional 
practices may then be intimated according to the survival 
patterns of specific bone elements (Haglund er al. 1989, 
993-94; Roksandic 2002; Saul and Saul 2002; Smith 
2006). For example, the skeletal profile for identifying 
secondary burial activities is distinct from the profile 
indicating the interment of whole bodies. This approach 
is the premise behind much of the more recent research 
into the skeletal representation profiles of Neolithic 
mortuary sites in England (Smith 2005, 2006) and 
Ireland (Beckett and Robb 2009; Beckett 2011). 
Evidently, in order to successfully distinguish patterns 
which are not indicative of ‘normal’ preservation and 
decay of human remains, it is first imperative to possess 
a detailed understanding of the ‘normal’ preservation 
pattern. This is the type of preservation encountered in 
bodies that have been interred whole and not suffered 
any further disturbance, such as occurs within a Christian 
inhumation cemetery. Much of the research concerning 
typical patterns of bodily decay and disarticulation 
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Figure 8.8 SER values observed for the whole sample (subadult and adult) (adapted from Bello and Andrews 2009, 3). 


is contained within the forensic literature (e.g. Mant 
1984; 1987; Janaway 1997; Gunn 2009, 12). However, 
investigation of the ‘typical’ patterns of preservation, but 
from an archaeological perspective, has been conducted 
by Bello and Andrews (2009). Their study utilised 
three medieval and three post-medieval Christian 
cemeteries from France and England. Within all six 
of these sites, interments involved complete corpses, 
without the intervention of practices that could result 
in the alteration or disappearance of selected portions 
of the skeleton. In this way, the patterns of preservation 
could be associated with natural taphonomic processes 
and therefore differences in the relative frequency of 
osseous remains in the assemblages were more likely to 
depend on the structural qualities of the bones (Bello 
and Andrews 2009, 9). All six sites were found to have 
very similar frequencies of skeletal parts represented 
(Fig. 8.8). Of further interest was the observation that 
representation frequencies between the French cemeteries 
(earthen burials) were very similar to Spitalfields (coffins 
within a crypt), intimating that human bones have a 
common macroscopic pattern of preservation, regardless 
of the characteristics of the site (Bello and Andrews 2009, 
9). In broad terms, this pattern reflects higher frequencies 
for more robust and dense bones and lower frequencies 
for smaller and more cancellous (spongy) bones. It was 
therefore proffered that the comparison of the skeletal 
element representation of a collective burial, such as 
Quanterness, with the frequencies of human remains 
from these cemeteries could provide a new interpretive 
tool for the comprehension of this collective burial 


formation (Bello and Andrews 2009, 9). Comparison 
of Neolithic SER (Skeletal Element Representation) 
to medieval and post-medieval SER has already been 
utilised in this way for other British (Smith 2005; Smith 
and Brickley 2009, 72) and Irish sites (Beckett and Robb 
2009; Beckett 2011). According to studies by Bello and 
Andrews (2009, 3), SER values over 50% are considered 
to demonstrate good representation. 

Defined as the act of depriving or divesting of flesh, 
excarnation may occur as the only stage of a mortuary 
ritual, or it may be the primary step, preceding a secondary 
rite. Many ethnographic examples of excarnation are 
recognised, a prominent example being the Sioux and the 
Cheyenne Indians of North America (Ubelaker and Willey 
1978) who were known to expose the dead on platforms 
while the flesh decayed. Excarnation has also been recorded 
in Southern Taiwan as a means to speed up the de-fleshing 
of human remains, which have not sufficiently decayed, to 
allow progression of the mortuary ritual (Tsu 2000, 14). 

One of the most frequently cited explanations for the 
discovery of human remains in a state of disarticulation 
and disorder, in the absence of evidence for deliberate or 
accidental disturbance, is of mortuary practices involving 
excarnation and/or secondary burial. However, with the 
advancement in understanding of various taphonomic 
agents (e.g. involvement of animals, differential decay of 
bones) identification of these funerary traditions is more 
cautious and considers more strands of evidence than 
simply the presence of disarticulation. Currently, the 
accepted archaeological indicators for exposed bodies are 
those outlined by Carr and Knüsel (1997, 170): 
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l. Animal gnawing on bones. 

2. Scattered, isolated, fragmentary, weathered or splintered 
bones. 

3. Disarticulated skeletons. 

4. Incomplete skeletons lacking phalanges, a limb or other 
parts. 


‘The recovery of a skeletal element representation profile 
lacking the smaller bones of the skeleton, for example, 
bones of the hands and feet, would logically suggest that 
the remains represent secondary burial after excarnation 
(Dowd 2002, 89; Dowd et al. 2006, 17). This is because 
the smaller bones are often overlooked when skeletal 
remains are being retrieved for interment elsewhere. 
Conversely, the discovery of scattered and isolated 
smaller bones, with an absence of the larger limb bones 
and skulls, would reasonably suggest the site of discovery 
was the /ocation for the excarnation rite. 

Secondary burial is defined by Metcalf and Huntington 
as the regular and socially sanctioned removal of the 
relics of some or all deceased persons from a place of 
temporary storage to a permanent resting place’ (1991, 
97). It is generally accepted that this movement of bone 
will occur after the flesh has decayed, with the time 
separating decomposition from final interment conceived 
and described as a liminal phase (Carr and Knüsel 1997, 
167). As stated above, secondary burials tend to be 
identified by a predominance of long bones and crania 
in the skeletal element representation. The smaller bones, 
such as phalanges, patellae and vertebrae tend to be lost. 

Confident assessment of secondary burial and 
excarnation on the basis of skeletal element representation 
alone is, however, too simplistic. This is because some 
disposal patterns may appear to be the result of secondary 
deposition when, in fact, they are the result of a primary 
disposal that has been modified by subsequent natural 
forces (Schroeder 2001, 82). For example, it has been 
established that the smaller bones of the hands and feet 
are often under-represented as they can be overlooked 
during excavation (Bello and Andrews 2009, 4), and the 
more delicate bones (such as the sternum and sacrum) 
may have already eroded. This phenomenon could create 
a similar profile to that of secondary burial deposition; 
predominantly crania and long bones. Research by Beckett 
and Robb (2009, 68) on human remains from the Irish 
Neolithic has highlighted similar problems. They argue 
that it is more reliable to look for an over-representation 
of the small fragile bones as this is more likely to reflect 
genuine patterning resulting from specific mortuary 
practices such as the removal of crania and long bones. 
Furthermore, it is suggested that as crania tend to survive 


better than small or fragile bones, the curation or specific 
deposition of crania will be more likely to manifest as an 
imbalance between crania and major long bones (ibid.). 

Thus, the taphonomic profile of an assemblage that 
has been excarnated and/or subjected to a secondary 
burial rite will involve consideration of more than the 
skeletal element representation. Assessment should 
also be mediated by the preservation patterns linked 
to the anatomical structure of human bones (Bello and 
Andrews 2006, 9). There may also be the presence of tool 
marks where the process of dismemberment is completed 
manually (Redfern 2008, 283; Beckett 2011, 403). Many 
researchers also attribute fragmentation in archaeological 
assemblages to secondary burial processes (Chesterman 
1979, 107; Carr and Kniisel 1997, 170; Redfern 2008, 
283; Beckett 2011, 403). However, Barber (1997) rightly 
cautions that none of the ethnographic examples of 
secondary burial practices, which involve the retention 
of human bone, ever involve the deliberate fragmentation 
of the remains. Fragmentation is often associated with 
burial rites which demand the obliteration of the 
individual, such as may be witnessed today during 
Tibetan Sky Burials (Pedersen 2013, 14). 

Another hypothesis cited to explain the relative 
disorder of human remains within megalithic tombs 
is that of successive inhumation. This is defined as the 
continual deposition of complete bodies that are often 
displaced by the insertion of later interments (Beckett 
2011, 402). Osteologically, this mortuary rite would 
be characterised by partial articulations and high/ 
proportional representation of skeletal elements: in 
other words, counts of human bones indicating that 
bodies decomposed in situ (ibid.), and similar patterns 
to that observed by Bello and Andrews (2009) would be 
expected (e.g. Richards 1988, Fig. 4.4). 


8.2.1.2 Invisible Bones? Osteological Evidence 
from Quanterness 
In order to reassess the burial practices, as represented 
by the human skeletal material within Quanterness, 
a detailed taphonomic analysis was required (Crozier 
2012). The key aim of the investigation was to assess 
the remains for evidence that may account for their 
condition at the time of recovery, thereby generating 
new insights into the mortuary practices that may have 
occurred. As stated, the initial stage of examination was 
to assess how many individuals were represented by the 
volume of material present. 

The resultant figures were found to be in disagreement 
with Chesterman’s original estimate of 157 individuals, 
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Figure 8.9 Skeletal element representation at Quanterness. This is calculated as the percentage of the MNI represented by 


the MNE. 


with the reduced figure of 10,500 fragments actually 
representing a minimum of 59 individuals (Crozier 
2012; 2014). Although this is a significant realignment 
of the original figures, it is not unprecedented. A 
similar reduction has previously been calculated by 
Lawrence (2006) for the human skeletal remains from 
the chambered cairn at Isbister. Additionally, it was 
found that all age ranges were represented, including 
the identification of infants under the age of 3 months. 
Infants of this age had previously been overlooked, 
most likely owing to their very small size. This original 
omission led to Quanterness being assigned a unique 
identity amongst the Orcadian chambered cairns; here, 
a section of the associated society was excluded from 
the seemingly collective monument (cf. Richards 1988). 
So much so that when infants of this age range are 
identified in the course of recent excavations, for example 
at Banks chambered cairn (Lee 2011), their discovery is 
seen as being noteworthy. Quanterness retains a unique 
quality in the volume of bone recovered, but the concept 
that this particular age range within society has been 
subjected to a differential mortuary treatment must now 
on current evidence be discarded. 

The next stage in the analytical process was to 
determine which parts of the human skeleton were 
represented. As described above, this would provide 
direct evidence as to whether or not the remains 
indicated a mortuary rite of excarnation, secondary 
burial or direct inhumation. The Minimum Number of 


Elements (MNE) is the minimum number of a particular 
skeletal element necessary to account for the number 
of specimens representing that element (Lyman 2001, 
102). The Skeletal Element Representation (SER) is 
then calculated as the proportion of an element present 
compared with what would be expected if the MNI is 
considered to represent whole skeletons. 

Quanterness was found to possess a high level of 
skeletal representation (SER), with many representation 
values exceeding 50% (Fig. 8.9). Significantly, every 
bone of the skeleton was recorded as present, including 
the smaller and more delicate bones such as the distal 
phalanges and hyoid respectively. The presence of such 
material is not only an indication of the good general 
levels of preservation, but is also due to Renfrew’s 
decision to sieve the Quanterness deposits, thereby 
maximising recovery. This representation is meaningful 
as it supports the hypothesis that whole bodies were 
interred. As intimated previously, funerary rites involving 
the relocation of human remains will inevitably result in 
the loss of the smaller bones of the hands and feet. Taking 
the 50% level as a threshold, the Quanterness crania, in 
particular, are very well represented. Skeletal elements 
of the upper body are better represented than the lower 
body. The clavicles are also in reasonable abundance, as 
are the scapulae. These patterns in the bone representation 
are, despite the temporal differences, of a similar pattern 
to that detailed by Bello and Andrews (2009, 3—5) for 
the medieval and post-medieval inhumation burials. 
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Generally speaking, the osteological investigation 
provides evidence that serves to undermine a hypothesis 
of excarnation at Quanterness. However, all is not 
entirely straightforward. It may be further observed 
that, due to their inherent structure, bones generally 
considered to be more susceptible to a low survivorship 
such as the sterna and sacrum, are also well represented 
(over 50%). Given the survival of these less dense and 
more fragile bones, it is curious that the femora display a 
noticeable under-representation (Fig. 8.9). Additionally, 
relative to the crania, the mandibulae, a more robust 
element considered to normally show good survivorship, 
also seems poorly represented. It may also be queried how 
Chesterman arrived at the conclusion that crania were 
underrepresented, when the results of this most recent 
study illustrate otherwise. 


8.2.1.3 The Significance of Crania at Quanterness 

When evaluating commingled and fragmented 
assemblages, such as those encountered for this study, 
one of the most common methods for quantifying the 
assemblage is to calculate the Number of Identified 
Specimens (NISP). The NISP is defined as the number of 
identified specimens in an assemblage (Lyman 2001, 100). 
A comparison of the NISP with the MNE (Minimum 
Number of Elements) will provide an indication of the 
intensity of fragmentation. 

During evaluation of the Quanterness assemblage 
it became apparent that crania were particularly well 
represented. This observation was especially significant as 
it contradicted the previous perception that this element 
was extremely under-represented (Chesterman 1979, 
102). Such fragmentation was the antithesis of the studies 
of Isbister, where Chesterman (1983) recorded that many 
of the crania were relatively complete. Data from the 
new taphonomic study provides a hypothesis for this 
occurrence. It is plausible that Chesterman’s observation 
may have arisen due to the severe fragmentation of 
this particular element. This interpretation is verified 
by observing that the minimum number of 55 crania 
was represented by the NISP of over 670 fragments, a 
large ratio implying the Quanterness crania were indeed 
highly fragmented. However, even when fragmented, 
crania possess diagnostic elements, such as the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone (ear canal), allowing for 
easier recognition. It would seem that the Quanterness 
crania simply lacked the visual presence of Chesterman’s 
comparative assemblage from Isbister (Hedges 1983), 
where many of the crania were relatively complete. 
Therefore, it can be advocated that the presence of 


profoundly fragmented crania hindered the original 
analysis leading to an incorrect conclusion. 


8.2.1.4 The Significance of Mandibles and Femora 

‘The sacrum, sternum and hyoid are more fragile elements 
due to their lower bone density and shape. These elements 
are, therefore, traditionally accepted as having poorer levels 
of preservation relative to the rest of the skeleton (Bello and 
Andrews 2009). Good representation of these elements 
at Quanterness indicates there must have been favourable 
conditions for the survival of osseous material. Against 
this backdrop, the poorer representation of mandibles 
(relative to crania) and femora within this assemblage 
seems anomalous. An under-representation of long bones 
was noted in the original report (Renfrew 1979, 167). 
Both mandibles and femora, in particular, are usually 
expected to have much better survival rates due to their 
greater bone density and robustness (Bello and Andrews 
2009, 4). Additionally, mandibles are considered to have 
good survivorship resulting from their association with the 
crania, and the crania have now been shown to be well 
represented. It would seem the apparent absence of these 
bones requires further explanation. 

As demonstrated, the skeletal representation data 
is characteristic of the interment of whole bodies. 
Circulation and movement of human bone (Richards 
1988; Thomas 2000; Fowler 2010) is one of the more 
prevalent interpretations of the partial nature of human 
remains within Neolithic burial contexts. Consequently, 
an obvious explanation for the negative presence of the 
mandibles and femora is their removal as part of such 
a process. Perceived under-representations of crania and 
femora at megalithic tombs in Ireland have been suggested 
to reflect a similar rite (Beckett and Robb 2009, 63; Becket 
2011). Analogous patterns have also been observed for 
assemblages from southern Britain (Smith and Brickley 
2009, 71). As with Quanterness, these southern British 
assemblages indicate good preservation of smaller and 
more delicate bones. Smith and Brickley (ébid.) have 
suggested three scenarios to explain this phenomenon: 


l. The missing material never entered the monument. The 
bodies placed within the chambers were brought from a 
prior context elsewhere after the soft tissue had decayed, 
with some elements being left out either incidentally or 
through deliberate selection. 

2. The missing elements were deliberately selected and 
removed from the chamber following the decomposition 
of the soft tissue. 

3. The missing elements were removed in the course of 
more recent disturbance or unrecorded antiquarian 
activity. 
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Based solely on the information contained in the original 
excavation reports, these three scenarios are perfectly 
plausible. However, drawing on the new evidence from 
this most recent taphonomic study, a new, alternative 
hypothesis must be considered; it is arguable that the 
‘missing elements’, following inhumation, never left the 
tomb at all. How does the evidence support this new 
hypothesis? 

Comparison of the NISP to the MNE (Table 
8.2) demonstrates considerable fracturing of both 
these elements (mandible and femur) at Quanterness. 
Accepting that severe fracturing reduces the capacity for 
identification, it can be suggested that this intensity of 
fragmentation therefore equates to destruction of the 
element. This extensive fragmentation would, therefore, 
be an analytical, rather than actual, absence (Lyman 1994, 
379; Leach 2005, 61). In light of these observations, the 
apparent under-representation of mandibles and femora 
at Quanterness is argued to be the result of destruction, 
reflected in the large MNE to NISP ratios, rather than 
careful and deliberate removal as part of subsequent 
mortuary rites. The high levels of fragmentation have 
resulted in an obliteration of the more diagnostic parts 
of the elements utilised in the calculation of a MNE. 
The influence of severe fragmentation on interpretations 
of bone representation does not seem to have been 
considered for the human Neolithic assemblages where 
skeletal representation is investigated. In previous 
research, analysis has tended to focus upon discrepancies 
in representation between identifiable fragments. This 
observation highlights a potential pit-fall in deducing 
mortuary rites based on the skeletal representation. 
Therefore, whilst the MNE calculation has highlighted 
an anomaly in these particular elements, the explanation 
is not necessarily immediately evident. 

At Quanterness the original analysis of the human 
remains indicated that skulls and long bones were 
conspicuously absent. The elements most commonly 
found were small bones: axis and atlas vertebrae and 
carpal and tarsal bones, thus prompting hypotheses that 
the ‘missing’ bones had been removed (Chesterman 1979, 
102). However, subsequent studies into bone survivorship 
repeatedly demonstrate that, due to their greater density 
and therefore greater robustness, bones such as the axis 
and atlas are precisely the bones that are likely to survive 
(Mays 2002, 213). Undoubtedly, this combination 
of survivorship and the character of the Quanterness 
assemblage has ensured that Chesterman’s observations 
have endured to influence broader interpretations 
of burial rites in Neolithic Orkney. However, as this 


Table 8.2 Minimum number of elements and number of 
identified specimens for Quanterness (adapted from Crozier 
2012). 


Element Minimum Number Number of 

of Elements Identified Specimens 
Crania 55 676 
Femora 25 106 
Mandibulae 40 153 


new study has demonstrated, the formerly absent 
skulls and long bones are not missing, they are highly 
fragmented and, particularly in the case of the femora, 
this fragmentation has rendered them ‘analytically 
invisible. The under-representation is, in reality, an 
artefact of analytical technique, rather than by Neolithic 
design. 


8.2.2 Differing Mortuary Practices? The evidence from 
Cuween Hill and Wideford Hill 


One ofthe key criticisms of interpretations of the mortuary 
practices occurring in the Orcadian chambered cairns is the 
effort to identify a homogeneous burial rite for structures 
of architectural similarity (e.g. Richards 1988). It has been 
argued that the osteological evidence from Quanterness 
provides a more robust indication of, initially, direct 
inhumation. But does the evidence from the other Bay of 
Firth passage graves present a similar picture? 

At Cuween Hill passage grave, the skeletal representation 
profile is conspicuously distinct. Absence of smaller 
bones, coupled with the presence of just five crania and 
two femurs, precludes support for a hypothesis indicating 
interment of whole bodies. Consisting of just seven bones, 
it is problematic to compare this assemblage to those 
consisting of hundreds, or in the case of Quanterness, 
thousands of bone fragments. The skeletal representation 
at Cuween Hill, with its predominance of long bones 
and crania, actually corresponds most to the taphonomic 
profile of secondary burial. Although it has been argued 
elsewhere (Crozier 2012; 2014) that Cuween Hill most 
probably contained more bone than has survived in 
the archive today, the difference in representation from 
Quanterness is striking. Other Orcadian chambered 
cairns are recognised as having a marked bias towards 
human skulls. One such example is the stalled cairn of 
the Knowe of Yarso, Rousay (Callander and Grant 1935). 
Within this stalled cairn were the remains of at least 29 
individuals. The skulls were arranged around the walls 
of the inner compartment (see also Richards 1988, 49; 
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Figure 8.10 In the floor of the main chamber at Quanterness, 
below the main bone-spread, was a primary crouched 
inhumation in Pit A (reproduced by kind permission of Colin 
Renfrew and the Special Collections, University of Kent). 


Davidson and Henshall 1989, 140). Significantly, these 
crania all lacked their mandibles. These factors not only 
infer secondary manipulation of the remains, but also an 
ordering of the bones (Richards 1988, 46-49). Isbister 
also contained a large number of skulls that, like Yarso, 
had been grouped together (Hedges 1983). The find spots 
marked on Charleson’s (1903) site plan do not suggest 
similar groupings of the Cuween Hill crania. However, 
evidence of significant peri-mortem trauma identified by 
Crozier (2012) affecting two of the Cuween Hill crania 
does imply something less straightforward than simple, 
direct inhumation and associated manner of death. The 
size of the assemblage, antiquarian disturbance and the 
knowledge that not all the bone present in this passage 
grave was recoverable, unfortunately obfuscate more 
confident interpretation of a secondary burial practice. 
Turning next to Wideford Hill, an absence of human 
bone makes it impossible to be confident this passage 
grave ever contained any human bone at all. Suggesting 
bone simply has not survived would not make for a 
convincing argument, especially given the fact that 
animal bone was recovered from the rubble fill (see 
Kilbride-Jones 1973, 90). At Wideford Hill, we must say 


that either human bone was removed, in totality, prior 


Figure 8.11 Unlike Pit A, Pit B at Quanterness was a 
nicely constructed stone cist with a well-fitting capstone 
(reproduced by kind permission of Colin Renfrew and the 
Special Collections, University of Kent). 


to the closing of this tomb, or it was never there in the 
first place. 


8.2.3 New Interpretations 


One of the most prevalent interpretations of mortuary 
practices associated with megalithic tombs is the 
involvement of secondary burial practices. This hypothesis 
is repeatedly expressed when considering disarticulated 
remains discovered in a ‘chaotic’ condition. New evidence 
generated by this latest taphonomic study evidently 
presents challenges to the existing interpretations of 
mortuary practices. The data derived from the skeletal 
representation at Quanterness presents a strong argument 
in favour of the deposition of whole bodies within the 
passage grave. This argument is established upon the 
observation that all bones of the skeleton were present, 
and with generally good (>50%) levels of representation 
overall. It should also be remembered that initial 
deposition of the dead within Quanterness took the 
form of crouched inhumations within Pit A (Fig. 
8.10), decayed in Pit B (Figs 8.11 and 8.12) and, in all 
probability, in unexcavated Pit D (Renfrew 1979, 58—61). 


Additional support for this interpretation is drawn 
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from consideration of the archaeological and ethnographic 
literature, which repeatedly cites the loss of smaller and 
more fragile bones in processes that involve the relocation 
of remains, with a concurrent over-representation of 
bones such as the long bones and crania (e.g. Metcalf and 
Huntington 1991, 97; Dowd et al. 2006, 17). Therefore, 
excarnation as the dominant burial rite at Quanterness 
(Chesterman 1979, 1983; Hedges 1983) is not supported 
by the osseous remains. It is acknowledged that the 
presence of smaller and more delicate bones of the body 
may, certainly, indicate a differential diagnosis whereby 
a corpse was wrapped or contained in some way, before 
being transferred to the monument (Graeber 1995, 262; 
Smith and Brickley 2009, 53). There are certainly historic 
accounts of whole bodies being buried temporarily before 
a final funerary rite (Taylor 2003, 92). However, there 
is a lack of artefactual evidence (Renfrew 1979), such as 
bone pins, to further develop such a hypothesis for the 
Orcadian remains. 

Whilst the evidence from Quanterness is problematic 
for blanket interpretations involving the movement 
of human remains between places (e.g. Richards 1988; 
Fowler 2001, 2005; Thomas 2000), it still may retain 
some validity. Indeed, the presence of human remains in 
other, apparently non-funerary locations, such as Knap of 
Howar and Skara Brae, may actually imply that particular 
skeletal remains, or individuals, were imbued with greater 
significance and some exchange and movement took 
place between contexts. If this is occurring during the 
later Áth millennium cal Bc, the circulation of human 
remains in Neolithic Orkney was more restricted and 
controlled than previously acknowledged. 

It has been argued that the cellular spatial arrangement 
within passage graves such as Quanterness and Cuween 
Hill removes the public focal point from an area outside 
the entrance, to a private area situated at the heart of the 
monument (Richards 1988, 54). Furthermore, whereas 
the linearity of the stalled cairn makes the innermost 
chamber the ultimate goal (see Richards 1992), within the 
passage grave the central chamber becomes the focus of the 
monument, needing to be returned to in order to access 
different cells (Sharples 1985, 68; Richards 1988, 54). 

A possible sequence of increasing capacity for bodies 
and accessibility for individuals suggested for the stalled 
cairns is not necessarily reflected in the development 
of the Orcadian passage graves. Passage lengths 
became increasingly elongated (see Sharples 1985), 
and consequently views into the interior became more 
restricted and fewer people could be accommodated 
inside sites such as Wideford Hill and Cuween Hill 


Figure 8.12 After the capstone was removed from Pit B, the 
cist was seen to be built with sidestones but only decayed 
cranial fragments were present (although the stain of a 
decayed crouched inhumation was witnessed — see Renfrew 
1979, 6I), (reproduced by kind permission of Colin Renfrew 
and the Special Collections, University of Kent). 


(Henshall 2004, 83; Noble 2006, 131). At the same 
time, platforms were incorporated into the architecture 
of passage graves, such as Maes Howe. While at other 
passage graves such as Quoyness and Pierowall Quarry, 
platforms were added (Sharples 1984), suggesting that 
attention was shifting to areas outside the monuments 
and gatherings at these locations were becoming larger 
in scale, with fewer individuals permitted access to the 
deposits inside (Richards 1988; Bradley 2006, 104; Noble 
2006, 131). In short, the monuments were becoming 
more of a focal point within the social landscape, but 
what funerary rites might have been witnessed? 
Reanalysis of the osseous remains demands a new 
interpretation of how we visualise the initial stage 
of mortuary practices at Quanterness. The relatively 
straightforward transport of a bundle of excarnated bones 
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from the exterior of the passage grave into the interior no 
longer applies. It has now been established that whole, 
articulated bodies were placed within Quanterness. This 
simple fact has a significant bearing on our understanding 
of the practicalities involved in transferring a corpse from 
the outside world into the confines of the monument. 
The passage grave architecture transforms the journey 
of the deceased into a potentially arduous undertaking 
for the living. Where they exist, the entrance passages, 
assumed to be the point of entry (cf. Lynch 1973; Joanna 
Wright pers. comm.), are narrow and cramped, creating 
claustrophobic conduits with room for the passage of one 
individual at a time. Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
to inform on how the dead were manoeuvred inside the 
passage grave. It is possible a rope or matting may have 
been employed creating a more fluid movement of the 
deceased into the structure — without such assistance the 
incorporation of a body cannot have made for an elegant 
spectacle. If the process relied purely upon unassisted 
physical strength, the low heights of the passages demand 
the deceased and their ‘handler’ would have shared 
intimate space. Given these potential difficulties, it seems 
perplexing that the entrance passages should have been 
constructed in such a restrictive way. The heights of the 
ceilings within the interior of passage graves illustrate 
that more accommodating spaces were not a challenge 
to build. It may be conceived that this intentional 
distinction will have accentuated a sense of ‘arriving’, as 
the transition is made from the confines of the entrance 
passage into the comparatively more expansive space 
of the central chamber (see Richards 2000, 545-49). 
Another intriguing possibility is that bodies were 
deposited through the roof, and that the passage was not 
actually a conduit for human beings. 

‘These observations permit some degree of cognizance 
of the more sensory and experiential aspect of the 
mortuary rites (Hamilakis 2002; Sofaer 2006, 22). At 
the passage grave, those responsible for the physical 
transition of the body from the world of the living to that 
of the dead were potentially surrounded by onlookers 
and other participants. With regard to a monument with 
a platform, such as Maes Howe, they may have felt a 
degree of separation from an audience. Potentially, they 
may have been aware of a small number of people waiting 
within the core of the mound. However, in contrast to 
the openness of the external world, if the passage was a 
means of access, the long crawl was accomplished alone 
and isolated from other people, most likely in darkness 
(see Richards 2000, 545-47). 


When reconstructing mortuary rites, considerations 


of whether they occurred by day or night do not seem 
to be a prominent concern (cf. Bradley 1989). This may 
be very informative for gaining a greater understanding 
of the sensory aspect of these events for the individuals 
taking part. By day, the interior of the tombs are dark 
(Hedges 2000, 148). By night, the effect would have 
been total, heightening the senses. In modern times of 
light pollution, true darkness, such as would have been 
commonly experienced during the Neolithic, is difficult 
to attain. It could be envisioned, particularly if activities 
occurred at night that flames were used to assist when 
moving through these monuments. A quote from the 
essay, ‘In Praise of Shadows’, perhaps provides some 
illumination: 
I wonder if my readers know the colour of that ‘darkness 
seen by candlelight’. It was different in quality from 
darkness on the road at night. It was a repletion, a 
pregnancy of tiny particles like fine ashes, each particle 
luminous as a rainbow. I blinked in spite of myself, as 


though to keep it out of my eyes. 
(Tanizaki 2001, 52) 


In addition to this visual consideration, aroma must 
also have been a factor. Regarding the chambered cairn 
of Isbister, Hedges (2000, 148-49) refers to the stench 
of decay that would have been generated from animal 
remains. The air may indeed have had a stench of 
death and decay in the Orcadian chambered cairns, but 
from the new evidence presented, that stench would 
most certainly have come from decaying bodies. The 
smells associated with decaying corpses are considered 
repugnant today, but it must not be assumed that this 
was the case in prehistory. Whether such odours were 
considered polluting and abhorrent, or were simply 
associated with a period of transition and liminal 
time cannot be determined, but certainly they would 
have been experienced. Understandings of emotions 
and the feelings that might have been felt by people 
moving through the cairns may always be out of reach. 
Nevertheless, appreciation of the behaviour of a corpse 
allows the potential for a comprehension of what was 
faced by the living. However, this will always be from 
our own perspectives, our own attitudes, understandings 
and sensibilities to the physicality of the decay processes. 
Nevertheless, demonstrating that the individual retained 
their bodily integrity, at least until they were within the 
confines of the passage grave, intimates that certainly 
for understanding what was happening at Quanterness, 
a recognisable person disappeared into the heart of the 
mound, not a non-descript collection of bones. 

Despite similarities in architecture, it is not possible to 
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be confident that Cuween Hill and Wideford Hill were 
used in a similar manner. In fact, given their proximity, 
is this really such a surprise? A subtle variation in 
practice would provide those associated with particular 
monuments their own identity, separating them from 
their neighbours. However, limitations exist to this 
suggestion. At Cuween Hill, the lack of dating evidence 
in relation to the initial use of the passage grave restricts 
more detailed interpretations and creates uncertainty 
over its coexistence and inter-relationship with Wideford 
Hill and Quanterness. The total absence of human 
remains within Wideford Hill is also problematic because 
we know the conditions were such to enable its survival. 

While the frequency of human remains in settlement 
contexts accounts for a small proportion of the osseous 
material from the Orcadian Neolithic, they should not 
be overlooked. If such depositions were intentional and 
therefore a conscious act, this phenomenon would have 
implications for the perception that chambered cairns 
bound and constrained the remains of the dead. Thus, 
any action involving the movement of particular skeletal 
material between places could be imbued with an even 
more powerful significance. Whilst these ‘alternative’ 
deposits of human bone do occur in Orkney, for instance 
at Knap of Howar, they are much sparser than those 
reported from England, such as at Hambledon Hill 
(McKinley 2008, 504—505). 

A detailed and systematic study of the human 
remains from Quanterness has provided evidence beyond 
what may be gleaned from re-examination of existing 
site reports. Although many have cast doubt upon 
the excarnation interpretation (Richards 1988, 46; 
Barber 1997; Reilly 2003; Lawrence 2006) it has still 
maintained a presence in the literature. The new study 
has unearthed evidence, from the osseous material itself, 
which clearly undermines the excarnation interpretation 
for Quanterness. In accepting that whole bodies were 
placed within this passage grave, the next consideration, 
naturally, is the arrangement and distinguishing of people 
once within the confines of the structure. Similarities in 
architectural design have led to an assumption that this 
reflects a shared cosmology and practice. 

In the paradigm of archaeological investigation, the 
chambered cairns of Orkney were originally treated as 
artefacts; within this framework it was the architectural 
detail of chambered cairn construction which became 
the mechanism for their classification (Richards 1992, 
63). It has now been demonstrated that this assumption 
has obfuscated a different narrative (see Chapters 1 and 
9). The detail revealed, via taphonomic analysis, of the 


representation of the individuals constrained within 
the confines of the structures, clearly indicates a lack of 
homogeneity in practice between sites. It is now time to 
develop our understanding of the chambered cairns not 
only from their architecture, but from direct evidence 
provided by the osseous remains within. 


8.3 Changing narratives of death: mortuary 
architecture on Ramberry Head 


The final interment in the Quanterness passage grave was 
an articulated single adult male estimated to be about 25 
years of age (Renfrew 1979, 60). He was buried in the 
latter part of the 3rd millennium cal Bc in an extended 
position within an elongated pit or depression cut 
through the main bone spread of the central chamber 
(Fig. 8.13). Yet, the radiocarbon dates and artefactual 
evidence from Crossiecrown demonstrates continued 
occupation into the early 2nd millennium cal Bc (Chapter 
10). Accepting a degree of association between the nearby 
passage grave and the settlement of Crossiecrown, there 
are several questions that require addressing. The first 
concerns the status of Quanterness as a receptacle for 
the dead of Crossiecrown. Given the potential length of 
occupation at Crossiecrown it is unlikely that all the dead 
were interred within Quanterness, although it has been 
suggested that the passage grave potentially contained a 
more substantial portion of a Neolithic community than 
usually considered (see Crozier 2012; 2014). 

Despite the relatively high number of chambered 
cairns in Orkney, and the survival of burial deposits, 
the actualities of the mortuary process remain obscure. 
Movement of skeletal material has been suggested to 
form part of the transformatory process from life to 
death (e.g. Richards 1988; Reilly 2003), yet the above 
reanalysis of skeletal remains from Quanterness suggests 
the interment of complete bodies within the passage 
grave. We are left with an acknowledgement of variation, 
with different quantities of things, both artefactual and 
skeletal, being present in the Bay of Firth passage graves. 
This leads on to the possibility that the material contents 
of the passage graves were of less consequence than has 
been assumed. Here, the physical landscape presence of 
the passage grave could have been the most crucial aspect 
of such monumentality. Equally, the skeletal remains, 
whilst not of small value, may have been a remnant 
of alternative strategies concerning the dead, notions 
of ancestral presence and the nature of the materiality 
of a passage grave. For instance, the corpse undergoes 
processes of decay where the flesh rots and transmutes 
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Figure 8.13 The legs of the extended inhumation in Pit C cut 
into the upper bone spread layer within the central chamber 
of Quanterness (reproduced by kind permission of Colin 
Renfrew and the Special Collections, University of Kent). 


into other forms of substance. Here, the stone passage 
grave could be envisaged as absorbing and incorporating 
‘flesh’ through the decay of the identifiable person. 
Under such circumstances bodily decay is a generative 
process in which the person is absorbed into the very 
fabric of the passage grave, allowing a form of animation. 
Under such circumstances, we can understand a passage 
grave as possessing a form of agency as an embodiment of 
genealogical relations forming sociétés à maisons. In short, 
passage graves devour and consume the dead and their 
presence should be understood in terms of what they do 
as opposed to what they represent. 

Nevertheless, the transformation of the corpse from 
a living person to an ancestral being, however that was 
articulated in relation to the materiality of the passage 
grave, involved a journey from the place of living to a 
place of death. Inevitably, rites of passage are articulated 
through spatial metaphors; consequently, the transference 
from one realm to another necessarily involves physical 


transformation, displacement and separation. Of all the 
Neolithic settlements examined within the Bay of Firth 
area, only Crossiecrown could be identified as having 
a strong ‘maritime’ location. Under these conditions 
it is worth considering to what degree did the ocean 
feature in the practicalities of life and a cosmological 
rendering of the experienced world from the 4th to 2nd 
millennium cal Bc? Furthermore, what influence did 
the ocean exert over the mortuary process, in terms of 
treatment of the corpse and its physical and metaphysical 
journey from life to death? 

In 2005, a field on Ramberry Head, directly north of 
the site of Crossiecrown was ploughed for the first time 
in approximately 20 years (Figs 7.1 and 8.14). This field 
was ‘improved’ only in the 1940s and consequently has 
seen relatively little arable cultivation. During ploughing, 
Scott Harcus observed a series of soil-marks showing as 
sub-circular spreads of grey soil including concentrations 
of stone fragments, which on closer inspection took the 
appearance of two identifiable low mounds and a third 
denoted by a spread of ‘grey’ soil. In one case, several thin 
flagstones, together with burnt bone and pottery, had 
been brought to the surface by the plough (Fig. 8.15). 
All the indications were that these remains constituted 
a small 2nd millennium cal Bc barrow cemetery and 
given its close proximity to Crossiecrown there was a 
requirement to investigate the site further. Specifically, 
one spread of surface material (Site 1) was selected for 
excavation. 


8.3.1 Ramberry Head Ring Cairn (Site 1) 


Site 1 appeared to have formed part of a cemetery of at 
least three small circular mounds. Subsequent gradiometer 
survey of this area (Fig. 8.16) indicated the presence of 
several magnetic anomalies, probably representing two 
further plough-damaged burial mounds, but Site 1 was 
selected for excavation as cremation deposits, pottery 
and stone tools were clearly visible on the field surface 
(Fig. 8.15). 

Excavation demonstrated Site 1 to originally have 
assumed the form of a ring cairn (Fig. 8.17). The 
ploughsoil was remarkably shallow and when removed 
it was clear that the ring cairn had been built on a 
foundation spread of homogeneous orange-brown silty 
clay [002], which extended across the interior area. This 
primary layer assumed a very mottled appearance with 
visible patches of ash and white clay. Centrally, a stone 
setting had been built encircling a large horizontal slab 
(Fig. 8.18). The slab was not a quarried flagstone, as is 
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Figure 8.14 Ramberry Head from the southeast (Colin 
Richards). 


Figure 8.15 At Ramberry Head, Site 1, deposits of cremated 
bone, pottery and stone artefacts were brought to the surface 
during ploughing in April, 2005 (Colin Richards). 


Figure 8.16 Gradiometer plot of survey undertaken over Sites 1 and 3 at Ramberry Head (ORCA). 


frequently the case within cist structures, but was water- 
worn with rounded edges, being clearly derived from 
the seashore. The slab had been placed on a white clay 
foundation (Fig. 8.19). As no cuts were discovered around 
the water-worn slab it seems unlikely that a cist structure 
had actually been present. Instead, a rectangular setting 
of stone blocks [005] once entirely framed the central 
water-worn stone. While it is probable that these stones 
provided the base for higher courses, supporting a stone 
lid, no further structural evidence remained. It was upon 


the water-worn stone that the human cremated bone had 
been placed, possibly contained within a pottery vessel. 
A radiocarbon date from the cremated bone produced a 
range of 1500-1310 cal Bc (GU-20480). 

Judging from the position of the cremated bone, it 
seems that the plough ran c.lcm above the upper surface 
of the basal water-worn stone. Amazingly, the majority 
of the cremation deposit and the square-shaped vessel 
with which it was associated (see Fig. 11.8.1), were 
simply turned over and deposited on the field surface 
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Figure 8.17 Plan of Ramberry Head Ring Cairn. 


without significant damage (Fig. 8.15). The one point 
which is difficult to determine is whether the cremation 
had originally been placed within the vessel. Since the 
cremation deposit was not placed within a square cist it 
is interesting that it was buried within a square vessel, 
thereby creating a from of substitution. As is becoming 
increasingly realized more generally, the cremation 
deposit recovered from Site 1, Ramberry Head, included 
more than a single individual (see Chapter 14.1). 
Interestingly, it also included cremated bone of bird and 
cattle (see Chapter 14.1). 

Encircling the cremation deposit and stone blocks was a 
laid surface composed mainly of similar sized beach pebbles. 
These had been set in the clay surface with great care and 
attention creating a beautiful arrangement; for example, 
to the west the pebbles had been set in perfectly aligned 
rows (Figs 8.18 and 8.32). Unfortunately, a number of the 
pebbles had been displaced through ploughing disturbance 


but the remaining examples provided an unexpectedly 
intimate encounter with 2nd millennium cal Bc aesthetics. 
Such aesthetics are in some ways anachronistic because the 
uncovering and exposure of the pebble setting was one of 
the most enjoyable tasks undertaken during excavation. A 
series of flagstones [007] created a well-defined outer paved 
curb to the central setting, c.2.5m in diameter, although 
the paving did appear to extend slightly in the northeast 
(see Figs 8.17 and 8.18). 

A second crushed pottery vessel (SF 12) was positioned 
adjacent to the pebbles in the southwest area of the central 
setting (Fig. 8.20). Nearly all the pottery recovered from 
Site 1 was associated with the central setting (Fig. 8.21). 
Surrounding this setting was the open clay surface. As 
noted above, it had a mottled surface with patches of 
white degraded clay and discrete black spreads. Magnetic 
susceptibility survey over this surface showed little 
indication of burning (Fig. 8.22). 
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Figure 8.18 View of the Ring Cairn from the west; note the 
concentric ordering of beach pebbles and sandstone slabs 
wrapping the central water rounded slab (Adrian Challands). 


The central setting was further enclosed by a partial 
concentric stone bank [011], giving an overall diameter 
of c.8m to the site. The stone bank was best preserved 
in the eastern area (Fig. 8.23). This was because in this 
area the old ground surface was at a slightly lower level 
and, where it was a little more elevated to the south, 
the bank had been virtually removed. Although present 
to the north the bank had been considerably displaced. 
In constitution the bank was composed of pebbles, 
stone slabs, fragments and slithers of sandstone. Within 
the examined areas the bank seemed to maintain a 
stratigraphic sequence of sandstone slabs overlying 
a pebble core, however whether this sequence was 
consistently present throughout the now destroyed 
circuit is impossible to determine. In its northern circuit, 
a stone ard-point (SF 17) was incorporated in the fabric 
of the encircling bank (Fig. 8.24). These have been 
encountered in the kerbs of several Orcadian barrows 
and have been interpreted as items associating death with 
fertility (Downes 2009). 


8.3.2 Ramberry Head passage structure (Site 2) 


After ploughing, at the northeast corner of the field 
another sub-circular low mound of stone (Site 2) became 
visible (Figs 7.1 and 8.25). Today, Site 2 is only metres 
away from the c.2m high cliff edge and the sea. Initially, 
a trench measuring 4m x 4m was opened to examine the 
site but this was extended to a 10m x 7m after structural 
remains were encountered. This mound was excavated 


ag, 


Figure 8.19 Section view of the white clay foundation spread 
for the water-worn basal slab (Judith Robertson). 


Figure 8.20 Project geophysicist Adrian Challands excavates 
pottery from the central setting (Colin Richards). 


on the assumption it represented the remains of another 
cairn similar to Site 1, but surprisingly directly beneath 
the ploughsoil a mass of stone work was encountered 
(Fig. 8.26). Although severely truncated by ploughing, 
once the initial collapsed and displaced material had been 
removed three constructional phases were identified. 
The earliest identifiable phase of activity is represented 
by a c.4m curving length of walling [032], associated 
with a compact pebbles surface on its northeast side. The 
curved wall was built of chunky angular blocks which 
survived to two courses in height, c.0.24m, and had a 
dump of steeply tipping rubble, up to 0.8m wide, up 
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Figure 8.21 Distribution plan of pottery recovered from Site 1. 


against and obscuring the southwest face. Subsequent 
structural phases reused this length of wall and rubble 
as the internal northeast side of a very unusual passage 
structure (Fig. 8.27). 

‘The passage structure was clearly a secondary building. 
However, due to limited time it was not possible to 
investigate whether the primary structure, represented 
by the wall [032] possessed a similar architectural form. 
‘The passage structure was built on a mottled grey-brown 
old land surface, and had also been severely damaged by 
ploughing. Enough remained intact, however, to identify 
an intermittent masonry inner wall face [060] defining a 
sub-circular internal area. Apart from a short section of 
masonry [034] forming the southern side of the entrance 
passage, the outer wall facing was absent and a spread of 
rubble was all that remained to show the original wall 
thickness. Unsurprisingly, given its eventual name, the 


most striking element of this building was its long entrance 
passage (Fig. 8.28). Due to the thickness of the outer wall, 
the passage measured nearly 3m in length and was partially 
paved with flagstones. 

During excavation, it was considered that the passage 
had actually been lengthened during the life of the 
structure. This was on the basis of the presence of the 
inner faced wall being thickened and enhanced by the 
addition of another skin of walling [034] (see Fig. 8.27). 
Indeed, the entrance passage leading into the Ramberry 
Head passage structure could have been even longer since 
the building became extremely ruinous and truncated 
as it extended to the southeast (Fig. 8.28). Internally, 
a threshold stone was set in the floor of the passage 
adjacent to the inner wall face. Although ruinous, the 
architecture of the central chamber was unusual in 
assuming an oval shape. 
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Figure 8.22 Magnetic susceptibility plot of Site I; the blue to red colour gradation corresponds with low to high m.s. values 


(Adrian Challands). 


Within the central chamber there was a limited area 
that had ephemeral traces of a floor surface located 
against the north face of wall, where it was partly 
protected by wall collapse and rubble. The possible 
floor [042] comprised a mottled compact grey clay 
surface with charcoal flecks. There was no indication of 
a hearth setting or any areas of iz situ burning. Neither 
was there any evidence of collapsed stone furniture or 
slots cut into the clay floor surface. Consequently, when 
standing, the passage structure would have comprised 
a long passage leading to an oval central chamber. 
Associated with the floor was a small area of paving 
[064], composed of three small flagstones and a pivot 
stone positioned immediately inside the threshold 
stone. Several small sherds of pottery, probably of late 
Neolithic-Bronze date, were recovered from the floor 
deposit. 


Figure 8.23 Site I: view of the encircling stone bank where 
it was preserved in a hollow to the east, running concentric 
to the central setting (Colin Richards). 
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Figure 8.24 Sitel: ard-point (SF 17) incorporated in the 
encircling bank (Colin Richards). 


After the central chamber had collapsed and was little 
more than a pile of rubble, an arc of long stones [043] 
was laid on top of the debris (Fig. 8.30). Associated with 
this arc of stones was a stone ard-point (SF 30). There 
were no other deposits or features apparent that relate to 
this final activity. The site was 'sealed' by a more extensive 
layer of very compact degraded rubble and small stones 
that covered the entire structure. 


8.4 Ramberry Head and architectures of the dead in 
the Bay of Firth 


The bathymetry reconstruction. model for sea level 
changes through the 4th and 3rd millennia cal Bc in the 
Bay of Firth (Fig. 1.10) shows a tendency for the position 
of headlands and points to have remained fairly constant. 


Figure 8.25 Adrian Challands stands centrally within the 
spread of stone (Site 2) brought to the surface by ploughing; 
note the close proximity of the site to the sea (Colin Richards). 


Figure 8.26 Beneath the ploughsoil at Site 2 a mass of 
collapsed stonework was exposed in the original trench 


(Judith Robertson). 


Consequently, the proximity of the sea to the Ramberry 
Head passage structure would have changed very little 
since it was initially constructed (Fig. 8.31). The passage 
structure is an unusual building and, while there can 
be no certainty that it performed a mortuary role, the 
absence of a hearth and internal stone furniture provides 
strong evidence that it did not serve as a dwelling. 
The inability to recover good evidence concerning the 
external appearance of the building does little to aid 
interpretation, but perhaps this lack of clarity may 
indicate a more cairn-like structure with less structural 
definition to its outer edge. Whilst the additional 
wall skin [034] added to the Ramberry Head passage 
structure may represent secondary reconstruction it is 
worth considering that concentric skins of masonry are 
a feature of passage grave construction. In this context, 
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Figure 8.27 Plan of the Ramberry Head passage structure fully excavated. 


concentric walls wrap around a central chamber; a 
building device which serves to create an extremely thick 
body to the cairn and a correspondingly long entrance 
passage. 

Clearly, the Ramberry Head passage structure was 
not a passage grave of the same order as Quanterness, 
Wideford Hill or Cuween Hill, nonetheless its structural 
design with a central oval chamber would appear to 
owe more to this theme of architecture than that of 
the house. Equally, together with hillside locations, an 
exposed headland in close proximity to the ocean is a 
familiar haunt of Orcadian passage graves as opposed 
to settlement. Indeed, at the time of writing a newly 


discovered passage grave at Swandro has been uncovered 
beneath the storm beach on the south coast of Rousay 
(S. Dockrill pers. comm.). 

Apart from location (Fig. 8.31), the ocean is an 
important theme in the materiality of both the Ramberry 
Head sites we examined. At the centre of the ring cairn 
(Site 1) the sea-worn basal slab, upon which the cremation 
deposits had been placed, was clearly derived from the 
shore. This was surrounded and 'squared-off by quarried 
slabs which in turn were wrapped by a jacket of sea-worn 
pebbles, nicely termed sea-stones by Hamilton er al. (2011, 
179-80). Wrapping the sea-stones and providing an outer 
skin to the burial context was a curb of quarried slabs, 
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Figure 8.28 View from the southeast of the passage after it 
was first uncovered; notice the extremely shallow depth of 
ploughsoil covering the passage structure (Judith Robertson). 


land-stones (Fig. 8.32). Whilst aesthetics would seem 
to be influential in the creation of this architecture, the 
relational character and interplay within a burial context 
of materials derived from both the land and sea cannot be 
ignored. Indeed, as Bateson comments ‘the symbolism of 
art — and about ritual perhaps — is not “about things” but 
“about relationships" (1972, 139). Of course, it is also 
about ‘things’ in terms of what they do (e.g. Gell 1992; 
1998) rather than simply represent. The deployment of 
different materials is magnified by the virtual absence 
of sea-rounded stone in the nearby settlement of 
Crossiecrown or passage grave of Quanterness. At 
one level, the deployment of materials from different 
sources evokes connections between different domains. 
Consequently, the juxtaposition of ‘things’ from different 
places, whilst creating both physical and metaphorical 
linkage between such domains, was also a product of 
people going to different locales and physically collecting 
stones. At another level, in the context of Ramberry 
Head Site 1, the juxtaposition of different materialities is 


Figure 8.29 View of excavated passage structure from the 
southwest. The line of white clay extending the line of the 
west passage wall can be seen in the bottom of the picture 


(Judith Robertson). 


not merely the creation of representational architecture 
but the establishment of a form of enchantment. In this 
context enchantment is not effected totally through 
aesthetics or visual complexity (cf. Gell 1992), although 
such complexity is undoubtedly a feature of the material 
constitution of Ramberry Head Site 1 (Fig. 8.28). 

Instead, we suggest that the enchantment of the central 
area of the ring cairn (Site 1) also lies in the networks in 
which sea-stone and land-stone form part. For instance, 
the sea-stones may be conceived as things which are 
formed through the processes of wave action and the 
abrasion of endless tides (Ingold 2011, 131), in other 
words their formation is a manifestation of the constant 
movement and character of the sea. For the inhabitants 
of Crossiecrown the sea would undoubtedly have been 
to some degree cosmologically rendered, simply because 
it constituted a different domain, a domain of different 
physical qualities to those of the land. 

Few elements can be identified more powerfully as a 
living, vibrant thing than the ocean; it is always in motion 
and by nature is volatile and deceptive in character. The 
seas around Orkney can alternate from being calm and 
safe, to rough and threatening. When tranquil, the sea 
is like a blue skin of serenity, stretching mirror-like to 
the edge of the visible world. But in its anger the ocean 
has a darkness and fury of untold power that gradually 
dismantles the Orcadian coastline. At its kindest the sea 
acted as a benevolent resource providing a wealth of food 
and materials from its depths. However, when angry the 
ocean could also be cruel and murderous. Under these 
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Figure 8.30 Plan of passage structure showing infill rubble and line of stones [043]. 


conditions it surely is the strongest of all barriers. Either 
way, we can have little doubt that the sea was an ever- 
present element of Neolithic and early Bronze Age life. 
Consequently, things of the sea would have enjoyed 
considerable potency as material metaphors. Just as today, 
within a Neolithic Orcadian island world, the sea enables 
communication just as easily as it can define and enforce 
differences. As a conduit the sea may draw different 
realms together, through practical strategies of inter-island 
contact or cosmological themes of different domains and 
places of origin. Under such circumstance the imagery 
and materiality of Site 1 is not simply representative of an 


equation of the dead of Crossiecrown being drawn into 
a different place through the medium of metaphorical 
extension. By laying the dead to rest (or not) within a 
context of elaborately laid and patterned sea-stones and 
land-stones, a form of magical efficacy (Gell 1992, 44-45) 
ensues whereby the stones exert a degree of enchantment 
on those performing mortuary ritual within a layered 
‘theatre of materiality’. It is also suspected that an even 
more complex array of materials was deployed at Ramberry 
Head Site 1 since the site was truncated to the extent that 
the majority of any protective mound or cairn material that 
would have sealed the interred remains no longer survived. 
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Figure 8.31 View of the passage structure (Site 2) under excavation. The photograph is taken from Site 1 and the sea clearly 
provides the broader context for both sites (Judith Robertson). 


Apart from the other two probably similar sites (Site 
3 and Site 4) identified along the slight ridge, a mere 
200m away from the area of habitation at Crossiecrown 
(Fig. 7.1), just how extensive the distribution of Bronze 
Age burial mounds was along the coastal strip is difficult 
to know. Tumuli were stated to be ‘comparatively rare in 
the parish' (Firth) by Fraser (1927, 53), but Wood notes 
the opening of several small mounds within Firth by an 
enthusiast 'imbued with the necessary courage (1927, 57). 
In a similar coastal position to the burials at Ramberry, 
were four small mounds straddling the Grip of Wheeling 
stream on Finstown Market Green. Three of these were in 
a line, measuring c.7.5m centre to centre, and on opening 
contained two stone cists and two urns (ibid.). 

A juxtaposition of these two realms (sea and land) 
is not restricted to the materiality and location of 2nd 
millennium cal Bc burial monuments. As noted above, 
one of the common situations of Orcadian passage 
graves is adjacent to the seashore. Yet, at Crossiecrown it 


seems as if the nature of death and journeys to another 
world became increasingly reoriented through the 3rd 
millennium cal Bc. This is because the passage grave 
of Quanterness, regardless of complexities surrounding 
interment, is inland of Crossiecrown, as are Wideford Hill 
and Cuween Hill. Hence, a journey from the place of the 
living (Crossiecrown) to that of the dead (Quanterness) 
involved passage away from the ocean. Nor was any sea- 
stone mentioned as being a component of constructing the 
great passage grave (Renfrew 1979, 64—68). However, we 
possess little knowledge concerning either the geography 
of death rituals, or narratives surrounding the deposition 
of the physical remains and the spiritual destination of the 
dead. It seems quite likely that at times these ‘domains’ 
may converge, for instance, at particular places such as a 
passage grave. At others times these domains may diverge 
considerably creating a degree of fragmentation embracing 
different places in the 2nd millennium cal Bc Orcadian 
world. Such differentiation is clearly expressed within the 
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cremation process itself where the destruction of the body 
facilitates the freeing of spiritual essences (e.g. Downes 
1999; Oestigaard 2000). 

All that can be said with any confidence is that the 
variation in topographic locations of the Bay of Firth 
passage graves and later funerary architecture and mortuary 
practices indicates that different sites and places necessarily 
conjoin within the ritual process of the transformation of 
the living to the dead. Perhaps, in regard to the theme of 
this volume, a critical aspect is that at a later stage in the 
development of settlement within the Bay of Firth area the 
visibility of the dead through the medium of monumental 
constructions became extremely important. Once such a 
monumental discourse was established, any consistency 
in the treatment of the physical remains of the dead may 
have become less important. Of interest is the relational 
shift in the late 3rd—early 2nd millennium cal Bc away 
from inward (inland) focused death ritual, to that which 
looks outwards (seaward) beyond Orkney. Significantly, 
this was also a time of social reorientation, both in terms 
of the decline of Neolithic sociétés à maisons, and a shift in 
relationships which now beckoned to the north, towards 
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Figure 8.32 Plan showing the material complexity of the 
burial context at Ramberry Head Site 1. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Materializing Neolithic House Societies in Orkney: introducing 


Varme Dale and Muckquoy 


Colin Richards, Jane Downes, Christopher Gee and Stephen Carter 


9.1 The Bay of Firth 


This volume describes the results of a long-term research 
project investigating the prehistoric settlement of Orkney 
from the 4th to 2nd millennia cal Bc, within the Bay 
of Firth area of central Mainland (Figs 1.9 and 9.1). A 
number of settlements have been discovered and excavated 
as part of the project, all of which were founded in the 
early Neolithic period (c.3600—3200 cal Bc). Although 
fieldwalking was undertaken, both independently (e.g. 
Cantley 2005) and as part of this project, surprisingly 
few traces of preceding Mesolithic occupation were 
discovered. The main site in close vicinity to the study 
area with a strong Mesolithic component is South Ettit 
(Rendall 1937), which lies further up the coast to the 
north of Muckquoy, Redlands (Fig. 1.9). Actually, the 
Wideford Hill site has a minor Mesolithic element 
comprising backed bladelets which form a small part of 
Rendall’s (1931; 1934) surface collection, and the current 
excavated lithic assemblage (Chapter 12). Changing sea 
levels (Fig. 1.10a) may well have a bearing on the apparent 
absence of 5th and 6th millennia cal Bc settlement, 
much of which may now be submerged within the bay. 
Certainly, isolated Mesolithic sites ranging from the 8th 
to early 4th millennium cal Bc are known within Orkney 
(e.g. Wickham-Jones 1990; 1992; 2006; Wickham-Jones 
and Firth 2000; Cantley 2005; Lee and Woodward 2008; 
2009; Kinnaird et al. 2011). 

The Bay of Firth coastal zone came to be selected as a 
study area partly because it was clearly demarcated by a 
semi-circle of hills running from Wideford Hill in the east, 
to Cuween and Heddle Hills in the west. To the west, a 


narrow valley breaks through the hills at Binscarth before 
they rise again and run north towards Evie (Fig. 1.9). 
Travelling along the valley, towards the Bay of Firth from 
west Mainland, has been portrayed as passing from one 
world to another. For instance, Mackay (1905) describes 
how after moving through the inland terrain of the west 
Mainland bowl the sea suddenly and unexpectedly appears 
as the valley is traversed. In thinking of the hills acting as 
a barrier, when the weather is fine the rising slopes appear 
as a backdrop to the coastal zone, and when bathed in 
sunshine do not appear insurmountable. In all probability, 
during the Neolithic period, red deer would have been 
visible grazing on the upper slopes. However, just as the 
sea can be rough and foreboding so in bad weather the 
hill summits become shrouded in mist or heavy cloud and 
give all the appearances of belonging to a different realm 
and completely impassable. 

It is worth pondering the effects this striking topography 
had on social identity and relationships between Bay of 
Firth communities in the 4th and 3rd millennia cal sc. 
In being located on the far side of the Rowamo Hill, the 
Knowes of Trotty settlement (Chapter 3) is physically 
close and yet may have seemed a world apart from the 
settlement of Muckquoy, Redland, which is situated 
a mere c.3km to the east (see Fig. 1.9). Similarly, the 
landscape position of Smerquoy (Chapter 4) is interesting 
in that although being set well back from the coastline it 
is deliberately situated looking west over the Bay of Firth 
(Fig. 4.44). If the settlement assumed a position just 
a few hundred metres further east it would possess an 
alternative aspect overlooking Kirkwall Bay and be part of 
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Figure 9.1 View of the Cuween-Wideford coastal zone from the north; the Holm of Grimbister occupies the foreground 
(Craig Taylor). 


an entirely different topographic zone of central Mainland. 
Such a reorientation would not only provide Smerquoy 
with a different visual perspective, but also situate it 
within an alternative social arena that would include the 
inhabitants of the recently discovered Áth millennium cal 
BC settlement of Saverock which lies on the eastern lower 
slopes of Wideford Hill (Fig 1.9). Dwelling in particular 
landscape positions is not accidental but strategic and 
chosen for a number of reasons, some of which were 
practical, for instance, access to crucial resources such as 
water supplies (see Chapter 4). Equally, physical location 
may well translate into pragmatic concerns regarding 
placement within broader social geographies and access 
to particular social networks. 

So, to what extent was the Cuween-Wideford 
landscape of the Bay of Firth conceived as a discrete 
spatial entity, physically and socially separated from 
the rest of Mainland, Orkney? And how did the people 
who occupied this fairly well-defined coastal zone relate 
to one another, and to those people who lived beyond 
the hills? With these questions in mind, and in relation 


to the issues raised by the discoveries reported in the 
previous chapters, it is now necessary to pull the different 
strands of evidence together and, drawing on specific 
ideas derived from Lévi-Strausss concept of sociétés à 
maisons, situate the settlement histories unfolding in the 
Bay of Firth area within a broader Orcadian Neolithic 
social context. 


9.2 The early Neolithic house and stalled chambered 
cairn as relational categories 


In the introductory chapter, it was suggested that, in 
light of the nature of recent archaeological discoveries, 
some of the themes that constituted Lévi-Strauss’ notion 
of sociétés à maisons provided a useful way of thinking 
through the new evidence derived from our project (and 
other excavations such as Ha'Breck, Green and Ness of 
Brodgar), in order to provide an alternative narrative of 
the Orcadian Neolithic. It will be recalled that one of 
the defining characteristic of sociétés à maisons is that 
relatedness predicated on practice as opposed to ‘blood’ 
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relationships constitutes a social unit. That is not to 
declare the primacy of social over biological relationships, 
but to understand: 


how relatedness may be composed of various components 
— substances, feeding, living together, procreation, emotion 
— elements which are themselves not necessarily bounded 
entities but may overflow or contain parts of each other or 
take new forms. 


(Carsten 2000, 34) 


Such networks of relatedness and identity are not 
necessarily restricted to human relationships but, as 
has become increasingly clear, embrace ‘things’ (and 
animals) within a more vital materialism (cf. Bennett 
2010). These ideas are seductive because as the division 
between materials and people crumbles, so the possibility 
of realising the efficacy of materials and things increases. 
Such instability in distinctions between people and 
things necessarily translates into the allowance of broader 
categories of relatedness (Carsten 2000). For Lévi-Strauss 
the language of the ‘house’ and social relationships is 
one of kinship, hence position is recognized ‘by gluing 
together real interests and mythical pedigrees’ (1982, 
187). Such mythical pedigrees are important in terms of 
social identity because they extend ‘the experiences of 
the house beyond the immediacy of the here-and-now, 
strictly defined, into the wider space-time of the outside 
supernatural realm’ (Helms 1998, 18). Consequently, 
there exists a heavy dependency on genealogy and 
origins, and it may be useful to think about genealogical 
pathways as networks which are fluid and exposed to 
reformulation. For this study, the interesting point is 
not the social legitimacy negotiated through genealogical 
discourse, but potential strategies of materialization as 
exposed in the presence and inclusion of ‘things’ within 


Figure 9.2 Traditionally animals were transported by boat 
in Orkney (Orkney Photographic Archive). 


its construction. Such a conjunction of people and things 
would allow material constructs such as the chambered 
cairn and house, and their specific components, to be 
actually inserted into genealogical sequences. In short, 
things may speak a thousand words in the construction 
of identities in relation to access to ‘origins’, place and 
status within sociétés à maisons (Helms 1998, 74-81). 

It is now beyond question that the importance of 
origins has been generally overlooked in the British 
Neolithic mainly because of negative associations with 
culture-history avenues of enquiry (but see Whittle er al. 
2007; Whittle et al. 2011). In such accounts, immigrants, 
routes of migration and the material correlates of 
such movement assumed analytical status within early 
discourses of the Scottish Neolithic (e.g. Childe 1940, 
34; 1946, 24-25; Piggott 1954, 232-36; Atkinson 1962, 
11-22). As noted above, a 5th and early 4th millennium 
cal Bc Mesolithic presence in Orkney appears minimal. 
Consequently, people came to Orkney from elsewhere. 
As an archipelago and within a maritime context, a 
‘place’ of origin would necessarily be ‘across the sea and 
assume great prominence within Neolithic cosmological 
frameworks (cf. Thomas 2001; Richards 2008). Of 
course, places of origin do not necessarily relate to actual 
locations from which ‘founders’ departed, but may fuse 
real places with mythical domains. Nonetheless, within 
an incipient Neolithic, social relationships, real or 
fictive, maintained or lapsed, almost certainly stretched 
web-like beyond Orcadian shores. This in turn provides 
an 'externalized' composition to genealogically situated 
identities, and an enhanced appreciation of external 
origins which at particular times, as a cosmological and 
social resource, came strikingly into focus. Such strategies 
may well account for the appearance of passage grave 
architecture or stone circles in Orkney towards the end 
of the 4th millennium cal Bc (see Richards 2013c). 

Unfortunately, even with the discoveries and research 
described in this volume, the very beginnings of the 
Orcadian Neolithic remain shrouded in mist and 
uncertainty. Clearly, domestic animals and cereals were 
introduced to Orkney, and, as was the custom until recently, 
transportation would have been by boat (Fig. 9.2). Once 
established, domestic animals and cereals provided the 
resources for increasing scales of subsistence production, 
alongside developing technologies of consumption 
(Schulting 2008). Specific human-animal-thing relations 
also established relational renderings of landscape and the 
land itself. In particular, the sociality of keeping cattle (and 
other animals), and their identification as ‘social beings’, 
may have established relationships extending into the 
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Figure 9.3 View of timber House 4, Trench A at Braes of 
Ha Breck, Wyre (Antonia Thomas). 


human realm (Thomas 2013, 404-10). The slaughter of 
large animals, as an act of sacrifice, has obvious ontological 
import (cf. Ray and Thomas 2003, 41), while subsequent 
feasts necessarily entwine ‘others’ and dramatically extend 
the scale of social interaction (e.g. Serjeantson 2006, 
114-15; Schulting 2008). Moreover, it is also clear that 
technologies of consumption fuse social practices with 
discourses of competition. In short, the 4th millennium 
cal Bc establishment of agriculture in Orkney initiated a 
fluid and unstable ‘founder focused’ regime, where social 
position and identity were initially grounded in broad- 
based collective strategies of material and agricultural 
production. This is the historical context, it is suggested, 
that produces altered social relationships, and concepts 
of identity, a process that can be best characterized as the 
emergence of Neolithic sociétés 2 maisons in Orkney. 

For this narrative, the recognition of timber architecture 
and small domestic units at Wideford Hill in the middle of 
the 4th millennium cal Bc marks the point of departure. 


Figure 9.4 View of timber House 1, Trench C at Braes of 
Hea Breck (Dan Lee). 


‘These houses were initially circular buildings with a central 
scoop hearth and may have had small porch arrangements 
(see Fig. 2.7). A possible sub-rectangular wooden structure 
was also present at Wideford Hill (Fig. 2.18), a situation 
mirrored at Braes of HaBreck, Wyre (Thomas and Lee 
2012) where at least two sub-rectangular timber structures 
were present (Figs 9.3 and 9.4). Similar architecture 
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appears to be present at Green, Eday (Coles and Miles 
2013), and in Chapter 4 it was noted that a probable sub- 
rectangular timber and turf structure has recently been 
discovered within Trench 2 at Smerquoy (Fig. 4.38). 

Judging from the size of supporting posts utilized 
within the dwellings at Wideford Hill (Tables 2.1, 2.3 and 
2.4), the life-span of timber houses was relatively short. 
Equally, the distribution and sequence of settlement at 
Wideford Hill, in conjunction with the overall lack of 
recut postholes, indicates that the buildings were replaced 
rather than refurbished. This leads on to the observation 
that timber houses participated in a spatially shifting 
settlement pattern with the replacement of buildings 
in a different location. Obviously, the process of decay 
inherent within timber houses materializes a temporal 
structure to early Neolithic sociality and dwelling. 
However, it is recognized that caution is required in 
translating such fluidity and transience in the materiality, 
duration and locality of dwelling directly into a scheme 
where social identity is principally constituted through 
strong kinship-based relations, as opposed to any 
emotional attachment to a specific houses or places. 

Interestingly, the earliest Orcadian settlement 
evidence does to some extent now resemble residential 
characteristics of the early Neolithic in other parts of 
Scotland (Barclay 2003) and Ireland (Smyth 2014) where 
settlement is ephemeral at best. Indeed, it has been 
argued that early Neolithic timber house architecture 
in Ireland is representative of the formation of sociétés a 
maisons (Cooney 2003, 55; Smyth 2010, 28). The north 
of Scotland and the Western Isles are typical examples 
of 4th millennium cal Bc lifeways where habitation is 
primarily represented by hearths, pits and postholes (e.g. 
Crone 1993; Armit 1996, 50—57; Branigan and Foster 
2000; Murphy and Simpson 2003). However, from 
c.3700 cal Bc there is another architectural element that 
features in each of these areas, including Orkney; the 
chambered cairn. For the majority of the Highlands 
and Islands chambered cairns provide the main form of 
evidence for early Neolithic occupation and consequently 
are necessarily elevated to a dominant interpretative role. 
This provisional situation was, however, fully recognized 
by Colin Renfrew, who mused that 'our only evidence 
for group membership at the earlier time is offered by 
the cairns themselves’ (1979, 214). 

Despite the early date for the establishment of 
stalled cairns in Orkney (see Chapter 10), Anna Ritchie 
concluded that ‘the earliest settlers need not have been 
tomb-builders (1990, 39), and paradoxically, she was 
both correct and incorrect. Accepting the existence of 


relatively strong blood ties within social groups at this 
time, within the context of transient spatial and material 
forms of dwelling, as revealed for example, at Wideford 
Hill, Smerquoy, Ha Breck and Green, the construction 
of social identities would still require a degree of fixidity 
in terms of place, ancestors and origins. Strategies to 
provide such social cohesion and sedimentation may have 
resulted in the impetus to build chambered cairns, and to 
build them in a manner resembling those from claimed 
origin areas and ‘homeland’. 

Many years ago, it was suggested the architecture 
of the stalled cairns represented a series of doorways 
which ultimately led to another world (Richards 1992; 
see also Robin 2008). Under these circumstances, the 
chambered cairns act as more of a conduit than a form 
of container as had been envisaged by Renfrew (1979, 
170—72). If the primary role of the stalled cairn was to 
provide a sanctioned and controlled point of access or 
contact between two realms and allow passage between 
them, certain places in the earliest Neolithic Orcadian 
landscape may have been more appropriate than others, 
especially if origin-places were essential to claimed 
social identity and status differentiation. Under such 
circumstances, the themes governing chambered cairn 
location could be very different, and bear no necessary 
relation to notions of territoriality or access to particular 
resources (contra Renfrew 1973; Chapman 1981 — but see 
Chapman 20023). For instance, seashore locations may be 
important because they marked traditional places where 
founders were claimed to have first landed in Orkney. 
Alternate locations could be ascendant and relate to 
ancestral domains and elevated ‘other worlds’ (Chapter 
3; Reilly 2003). As it turns out, this precisely parallels 
the variation present in landscape settings of early stalled 
chambered cairns (Fig. 9.5). 

This alternative narrative also goes some way to 
accounting for the broad absence or relatively small 
numbers of human skeletal material within the stalled 
cairns, and the divergent arrangements of skulls and 
long bones (e.g. Richards 1988; Reilly 2003) seemingly 
attesting to idiosyncratic and inconsistent mortuary 
ritual (see Chapter 8). The nature of ancestry within 
this schema is one concerned with origins, descent and 
the question of journeying or passage from primordial 
sources. Importantly, ‘in this context ancestral beings are 
conceptualized not as emerging from the house but as 
preceding the house — that is, as existing or originating 
separate from the house and as “coming to” the house 
from a cosmological setting that was originally somewhere 
outside it, implying a spatial component as basic to the 
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Figure 9.5 Distribution of stalled chambered cairns in 
Rousay, Orkney (after Davidson and Henshall 1989). 


identification (Helms 1998, 38). In short, in the early 
to middle centuries of the 4th millennium cal Bc, it was 
the stalled cairns in their various landscape settings that 
provided externalized ontological security within a fluid 
and transient regime of dwelling (cf. Whittle 1988, 85; 
Carey 2012, 41). They also performed a role as conduits 
between different worlds or realms. 

As we saw in Chapter 2, in the latter quarter of the 
4th millennium cal Bc (see also Chapter 10), timber 
houses were being replaced by stone houses, and the 
nature of dwelling in Orkney became transformed. 
Until this time stone, as a building material, had been 
restricted to chambered cairn construction. Within the 
new dwellings, not only was the materiality of chambered 
cairns replicated in the house, but the house assumed 
the architecture of a stalled cairn. Some stone-built 
houses, for example, House 3 at Stonehall Meadow, the 
Smerquoy Hoose, and those at Knowes of Trotty and 
Knap of Howar, Papa Westray, reveal very clearly that the 
architecture of the house was influenced directly by the 
imagery of the stalled cairn. The employment of opposed 
orthostats projecting from the inner wall-face to provide 
divisions or compartments is the very characteristic of 
chambered cairn architecture which led to the term 
stalled (Callander and Grant 1934, 326). Interestingly, 
the employment of orthostatic sub-division was not 
a unitary development of house architecture. Judging 


Figure 9.6 Knap of Howar from the air; the primary House 
1 is seen as a substantially larger dwelling (Craig Taylor). 


from Wideford Hill Stonehouse 1, which was built in 
quick succession over a timber house, the architecture 
of the house is not initially heavily reliant on orthostatic 
divisions. 

With the advent of stone houses, the materiality and 
architecture of house and tomb now merge. Moreover, as 
opposed to the shifting building pattern of timber houses, 
stone houses tend to be sedimented in one place. A notion 
of the house as characterized by transience and renewal 
is replaced by strategies concerned with maintenance, 
refurbishment and reconstruction. Continuity and 
place now appear as dominant discourses of dwelling, 
together with a fusion of house and chambered cairn, 
where death is internalized and the dead dwell together 
with the living (cf. Hodder 1990, 292). We claim that 
this shift in the materiality and architecture of dwelling 
materialized the emergence of Neolithic sociétés à maisons 
in Orkney. From this point on, the continuity of sociétés 
à maisons is to a degree articulated through the treatment 
of stone-built houses. 

For example, houses at Knowes of Trotty (Chapter 
3) and Stonehall Meadow (Chapter 5) were built 
to incorporate the materials of primary or earlier 
houses. Here, the masonry of preceding inhabitation 
was incorporated in the fabric of the later house. A 
similar process of re-use has been noted for hearth 
stones, perhaps the most potent symbol of house and 
household identity in the past and present (see Downes 
and Richards 2005, 125-26). Although the evidence is 
currently slight, a related process of incorporation and 
re-incorporation may well involve the deployment of 
decorated stones (see Chapter 4). Of course, a sequence 
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of prolonged construction and reconstruction, as revealed 
at Knowes of Trotty and on Stonehall Knoll, almost 
certainly belies the constant re-use of building materials. 
Perhaps most revealing is the desire at this time, where 
possible, to maintain and refurbish the house as is well 
illustrated by the ongoing struggle against structural 
failure in House 3 on Stonehall Knoll. After building the 
house on an elevated cross-slope, remedial actions were 
initiated by the employment of a series of upright slabs 
wedged against the western inner wall-face concluding 
with the building of a completely new inner wall-face 
(Figs 5.28 and 5.29). 

Taken together these changes in residential practices 
seem to promote themes of longevity, permanence and 
place. Continuity and endurance, appears to be the 
principle characteristics embodied by the transformation 
from timber to stone architecture in early Neolithic 
house construction. If it is accepted that the change from 
timber to stone house construction represents a strategic 
decision to replicate stalled cairn architecture, then the 
first stone houses, as exemplified by sites such as Knap of 
Howar (Fig. 9.6) are effectively houses of the dead and 
a material language of ‘genealogy’. This is a complete 
reversal of the idea that the builders of stalled cairns were 
‘in utilizing the architecture of the house... drawing on 
a particularly potent metaphor’ (Richards 1992, 67). 
While this transformation in dwelling relates to attempts 
to materially realign the relationship between social 
units (households) with cosmological realms, it also 
appears to emphasise vertical genealogical relations of 
descent and sediment ancestral narratives with particular 
places in the context of everyday practice. But of course 


Figure 9.7 Varme Dale barrow excavations from the 
northwest, the burnt layers can be seen to the right running 
around the outside of the mound. Wideford Hill is visible 
in the background (Jane Downes). 


appearances can be deceptive and this is precisely the 
strategic manipulation of material metaphors that may be 
expected to occur within an embryonic société a maisons. 

Another interesting way of thinking about the 
transition from timber to stone house architecture is as 
an act of ‘hardening’ (Bloch 1995, 214; Fowler 2004, 
110-11). This is not simply a mechanism of binding 
people together, but of fixing potentially disparate and 
fluid identities to specific materials and place. Moreover, 
just as the relationships of which the ‘house’ is an 
embodiment become ‘hardened’, so the materiality of the 
house itself becomes an instrument of endurance. These 
are not abstract metaphors but practical strategies as the 
procurement of building stone itself is a labour-intensive 
task requiring the labour and co-operation of a number 
of people. As Julian Thomas insightfully comments, 
‘the collective labour of construction can represent 
rusive into these deposits. Only one 14th century 
context produced brick (5024), however, the fact that it 
contained 12 pieces weighing just under 2.5kg (all Fabric 
4) strongly suggests this material was in use at that time. 
This is confirmed by the Lydd 3 excavations where a 
number of pieces were found in contexts dating from the 
mid 14th century. However, it is not until the 15th to mid 
16th century that brick appears to have been used in any 
quantity. A total of 62 pieces, weighing just over 7.5kg, 
from 17 different contexts are attributed to this period 
from Lydd 5/6. All fabrics are represented in this period 
(Table 39). 


Fabric Quantity (count) 
1 8 
2 3 
3 15 
4 23 
5 13 


Table 39: Brick — The quantity of different fabrics 
in 15th to mid 16th century contexts at Lydd 5/6 


Despite the dramatic increase in the occurrence of brick 
during this period it is still only present in low quantities, 
suggesting that it was only used for specific tasks such 
as lining hearths, etc. The material has no obvious 
concentrations across the Phase 5/6 area, though a slight 
concentration along the trackway and in Area B could be 
argued for. A more obvious concentration is apparent at 
Lydd 3 around the hearth in Area B: Contexts 3124/3125 
contained 19 pieces. The post 1550 material from Lydd 
5/6 consists of 29 pieces, weighing 2.25kg, from three 
contexts. All five fabric types are represented, but to 
what degree these are residual material is impossible to 
be certain of. At Lydd 5/6 a further 33 pieces (just over 
2kg) came from contexts of uncertain, but probably 15th 
to mid 16th century date. 


Tile 


Some 243 pieces of tile, weighing just over 9.5kg were 
recovered from 18 individual contexts at Lydd 5/6. The 
excavations in the other areas of the quarry only produced 
a further 17 pieces combined. Most context groups are 
very small, though that from Ditch 5017 (Fill 5018) is 
significantly larger (see below). All of this material is 
highly fragmentary with no complete dimensions being 
present. The Phase 3 excavations produced very little 
tile, suggesting that it was not used until the later 14th 
or 15th centuries at the site. The current assemblage has 
enabled an initial fabric series to be established for the 
quarry. The fabrics are listed below and include a new 
variant added by the work at Denge West. Two hearth 
tiles (56mm tick) were recovered from 14th century 
contexts at Lydd 3, while four green glazed floor tile 
fragments, and one possible ridge tile fragment, were 
recovered from the Lydd 5/6 area. All the remaining 
tile from the site appears to be from peg tiles. Fixings 
are predominantly square or diamond shaped, though 
round fixing holes are also present. Peg tile thicknesses 
generally range between 9mm and 12mm, while the floor 
tile fragments vary between 27mm and 31mm. 


Fabrics (* at Denge West only) 


Fabric la. Medium fired silty/fine sand with moderate 
white speckles to Imm. Colour usually pale orange to 
red. Later 15th to mid 16th century. 
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Period Number | Weight No. of contexts 
13th century 1 25g 1 
14th century 1 130g 1 
15th-mid 16th century 211 8122g 13 
Post 1550 22 766g 1 
Undated 8 522g 2 


Table 40: Tile — The quantity of tile in different period contexts at Lydd 5/6 


Fabric | Number | Weight 
la 322g 
2 968g 
3 3162g 
6 1184g 
7 26g 


Table 41: Tile in Ditch 5017, Fill 5018 (15th to mid 16th century) 


Fabric 1b. As la but very hard fired. Colour usually 
purple red often with black cores. Later 15th to mid 16th 
century. 


Fabric 2. Medium-high fired silty/fine sand with common 
to abundant white clay swirls and patches. Colour usually 
dull orange. Later 15th to mid 16th century. 


Fabric 3. Medium fired silty/fine sand with occasional 
small voids to Imm but no obvious inclusions. Colour 
usually pale orange to dull red. Later 15th to mid 16th 
century. 


Fabric 4. Medium fired abundant medium sand 
(noticeably coarse/granular to the touch) with occasional 
iron ore inclusions to 3mm. Only floor tiles recognised 
(usually with a dull green glaze). Colour usually dark 
brick red, sometimes with grey cores. 15th to mid 16th 
century. 


Fabric 5. Medium fired silty/powdery fabric with no 
obvious inclusions. Colour usually dark grey cores and 
dull orange surfaces. Possibly a Roman fabric, residual 
in later contexts. No diagnostic pieces present. 


Fabric 6. Medium fired silty/fine sand with moderate 
to abundant dull orange/red iron oxide pellets/plates to 
7mm. Colour usually dull orange/red. Later 15th to mid 
16th century. 


Fabric 7. Medium fired fine to medium sand with very 
few inclusions. Colour ranges from grey to dull orange. 
Medieval. 


Fabric 8. As Fabric 7 but with moderate grey/black iron 
oxide inclusions to 4mm. Medieval. 


Fabric 9. High fired sparse fine to medium sand with 
noticeable sparse coarse white quartz sand inclusions. 
Colour varies from blue grey to brick red. 15th to mid 
16th century. 


*Fabric 10. Medium fired abundant fine sand (giving a 
notable rough/fine granular texture) with rare iron oxides 
and clay streaks to 4mm. Colour usually uniform brick 
red. ?16th century. 


Discussion 


The tile quantities by period for Lydd 5/6 are shown in 
Table 40. This clearly demonstrates the fact that it is not 
until the 15th to mid 16th century that the material is 
represented in any quantity. The 13th to 14th century 
material is probably intrusive. 

All fabrics noted above are represented in 15th to mid 
16th century contexts and these contexts also account 
for all floor tile fragments (Fabric 4). The single largest 
group from the site, consisting entirely of peg tile, is from 
Ditch 5017 (Fill 5018) which is tabulated above. 

The dramatic increase in the occurrence of tile 
during this period suggests that at least some structures 
were using clay roof tiles by this time. Hearths cannot 
satisfactorily account for the material as none of the tiles 
show signs of post-manufacture burning/vitrification. 
However, despite the proportionally ‘larger’ assemblage 
of tile for this period there is still little at the site when 
absolute numbers are taken into account. A number of 
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possibilities can be suggested for this. For example, 
only a few structures may have used tile roofing and/ 
or these structures were not actually located within 
the investigated area. Alternatively the tile may have 
derived from patching roofs made of other materials. It is 
interesting that there is decidedly less settlement evidence 
in this period at the quarry when compared to say the 13th 
century. Area B at Lydd 5/6, and the adjacent trackway, 
seems to be the focus for much of the tile although, as 
with the brick, no striking concentrations are present. 
Area B may simply reflect an ‘activity area’ rather than a 
domestic occupation site and the tile may have been used 
to roof (or patch the roof of) a small ancillary structure. 
It is probable that by this time a domestic dwelling would 
have had a fully tiled roof and thus more tile would be 
expected in its immediate vicinity unless the building 
had been systematically recycled for its materials. 

The post 1550 material from Lydd 5/6 consists of 22 
pieces, weighing 776g, from one context (Ditch 5137, 
Fill 5138), though again the degree of residuality cannot 
be gauged with any accuracy. Eight pieces of tile (522g) 
were from contexts of uncertain date. 


Denge West Quarry 


The archaeological investigations at Denge West 
recovered a relatively large assemblage of ceramic 
building material. The assemblage from Denge North 
consists of 146 (c. 5.5kg) pieces of tile from 13 different 
contexts and 98 (just under 7kg) pieces of brick from 11 
different contexts. The assemblage from Denge South 
consists of 1,527 pieces of ceramic building material 
from the field-walking (this material was not divided 
between tile/brick or quantified by weight prior to being 
discarded in 1996) and a further 17 pieces (x 6 tile, x 11 
brick) from the subsequent watching brief. 

The Denge South field-walking material was all 
unstratified, though of probable 15th to mid 16th century 
date. The distribution of this material is shown in Fig. 
65, where it closely matches the distribution of the 1400— 
1550 dated pottery. Most material was from Fields A and 
B (A — 490 pieces, B — 865 pieces, C — 84 pieces and D — 
88 pieces). The small assemblage from the watching brief 
is from part of Field D (Area M — x 3 brick fragments), 
which was not covered by the field-walking but is also 
unstratified. The other small watching brief assemblage, 
located to the north of Field A, is from a more secure 
context but is too small to be of any significance. 

The Denge North material is dominated by the 
assemblages from the topsoil in the different areas (A— 
K). This accounts for 105 (c. 3.2kg) of the tile and 63 
(c. 4.7kg) of the brick assemblages. Little can be said 
regarding this material except that the majority is in 
fabrics (see below) which have been dated elsewhere at 
Lydd or Denge Quarry to the 15th to mid 16th centuries. 
All this material has been fully listed on Brick and 


Post-Roman Tile record sheets for the archive. With the 
exception of a sample of each fabric all the material was 
discarded after listing for the archive. 

Several new brick and tile fabrics were identified from 
more secure contexts at Denge West which were noted 
at Lydd Quarry. These have been added onto the CBM 
fabric series for Lydd Quarry (see above). 


Brick 


Five new brick fabrics were added to the Lydd series as 
a result of the work at Denge West. With the exception 
of F2, all Lydd brick fabrics (F1, F3, F4 and F5) were 
present in the Denge assemblage. The earliest deposits 
containing brick consist of two 14th century contexts 
(Denge North, Area A, Contexts 13 and 26) which 
produced two and five fragments of F5B respectively 
(heights 45—50mm). Whether these are intrusive pieces 
(those from 26 are all from one brick) is uncertain. The 
remaining stratified brick comes from 15th to mid 16th 
century contexts, with the largest assemblage coming 
from Context 68. This contained 17 fragmented pieces 
weighing 688g (Fabrics 1, 3, 4B and 6). 


Tile 


With the exception of one ridge tile fragment from Area 
F, Context 1, all roof tile from the site, where discernible, 
was from peg tiles with round, square, or more commonly, 
diamond fixing holes. Thicknesses range between 9mm 
and 12mm. Only three floor tile fragments were located, 
two unglazed from Area G (Context 1 and Context 
68: both Fabric 10) and one with green glaze (Area C, 
Context 1, Fabric F10). Floor tile thicknesses ranged 
between 31mm and 34mm. 


Fabric Number 
la 1 
1b 2 
2 2 
3 9 
6 2 
10 1 (Floor) 


Table 42: (Denge West) Tile in Cut 67, Fill 68 
(15th to mid 16th century) 


One new fabric (F10) was added to the Lydd series as 
a result of the work at Denge West. With the exception 
of F5, F8 and F9, all Lydd tile fabrics were present in 
the Denge assemblage. The earliest tile consists of a 
single piece of F7 (18g) from 13th century Context 9, 
which is probably intrusive, and two pieces (114g) from 
14th century Context 26 (Fla and F7), which may be 
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intrusive. The remaining stratified tile comes from 15th 
to mid 16th century contexts, with the largest assemblage 
coming from Context 68. This contained 17 fragmented 
pieces weighing 688g. 


Discussion 


The Denge West assemblage is limited in the information 
it can add to that already provided by the Lydd Quarry 
material. However, despite this it tends to confirm the 
Lydd conclusions that ceramic building material was 
not really used in any quantity until the 15th century in 
the peasant settlements around Lydd. Brick was used for 
specific purposes such as lining hearths and even at this 
time roof tile was not common. However, the quantities 
located in Fields A and B at Denge South strongly suggest 
that at least some buildings were roofed with clay tiles at 
this time. It is also likely that thatched roofs, some with 
tile patching, continued into the mid 16th century until 
the settlements were abandoned. 


BURNT CLAY by Luke Barber 


The excavations at Lydd Quarry recovered 1,455 pieces of 
burnt or fired clay, weighing just under 16.5kg, from 185 
individually numbered contexts. The largest assemblages 
are from Lydd 1 (485 pieces weighing 5,897g from 64 
contexts) and Lydd 2 (586 pieces weighing 5,232g from 
67 contexts). The whole assemblage has been fully 
quantified on Burnt Clay Record Forms which form part 
of the archive. 

Generally all the collected pieces are of a sandy clay 
burnt to varying colours, but usually an orange-red or 
red-orange, sometimes with cream streaks. Occasional 
very friable brick red pieces are present. A few pieces 
have voids where organic matter has burnt out of the 
surface, though this does not appear to be material 
deliberately added to the clay in most instances. Pieces 
are predominantly irregular, undiagnostic and featureless. 
Although these may be the remains of burnt daub, this 
is uncertain as very few diagnostic pieces with wattle 
marks or smoothed surfaces were present. It is equally 
likely that much of this material is simply derived from 
the natural subsoil being burnt by fires/hearths. 


Daub 


With the exception of Site A (Lydd 10) very little definite 
daub was recovered, though this may be due to the 
generally wet conditions at the site. A few pieces were 
recovered from Lydd 1. These consist of examples with 
flattened surfaces, one with finger-marks (Context 619), 
while another shows a wattle impression (Context 539). 
At least three pieces from Lydd 3 appear to be definite 
fragments of daub (Pit 3088, Fill 3217). Also of interest 
is the small assemblage from the late 12th to early 13th 


century possible structure at Lydd 4 (Site B: Context 
4003). This produced nine pieces of burnt clay, weighing 
90g, at least three pieces of which exhibited smoothed 
faces suggesting they are daub fragments. Whether the 
above-mentioned daub was from building walling or 
ovens cannot be proven, though both are likely. 

The assemblage of burnt clay from Lydd 10 is more 
interesting in that it is closely associated with the late 
12th to early 13th century timber building (Site A). 
Associated contexts produced 113 pieces of silty daub 
weighing 2,745g. Virtually all of this material was from 
the fills of the post-holes (Contexts A33: 7/38g, A35: 
12/114g, A37: 13/222g, A43: 10/132g, A45: 14/42g, 
A47: 26/306g, A51: 28/1,799g and A57: 1/7g). At least 
13 of these pieces clearly show wattle marks that vary 
in diameter from 7mm to 14mm. The largest piece, 
weighing 774g, is from Context A51 (Fig. 87, No. 1). This 
exhibits a number of wattle marks on its interior surface 
and a roughly smoothed exterior surface with signs of 
blackening. A second smoothed side, at right angles to 
the first, suggests the piece bordered an aperture. The 
presence of all this daub in the post-holes of the building 
must be the result of the building's posts being removed 
either during repair or final demolition. 

By far the majority of the daub, or indeed the burnt 
clay in general, came from contexts spanning the late 
12th to 13th centuries. The later contexts produced only 
very small amounts of material, as can be seen from 
comparing the predominantly 13th century sites at Lydd 
1 and 2 with the predominantly 14th century site at Lydd 
3 (99 pieces, weighing 419g). This contrast is also shown 
well at Lydd 5/6 where 13th century features (mainly in 
Area A), accounted for 122 pieces weighing 1,316g out 
of a total of 163 pieces weighing 1,796g from all periods 
(the single largest group coming from Pit 5101 (Fill 5102 
— 45 pieces weighing 514g). This reduction in the amount 
of burnt clay/daub in the 14th, and particularly the 15th, 
century is likely to be due at least in part to the apparent 
decrease in occupation at the site during this period. In 
addition it may also relate to the lessening of agricultural 
activities requiring heat, and/or hearths being set on brick 
bases rather than directly on the clay subsoil in this later 
period. 


Other Items 


With the exception of daub, very few other items were 
identified in the assemblage. The remains of two roughly 
circular low-fired loom-weights are present from Lydd 2. 
These have not survived well and it is possible that some 
of the other pieces of burnt clay may have derived from 
such loom-weights. Both loom-weight fragments (Fig. 
87, No. 2 (Context 2129, Cut 2128) and No. 3 (Context 
2165, Cut 2164) are from 13th century contexts. Part of 
a further example may be represented by a bun-shaped 
fragment from a further 13th century context (486) at 
Lydd 1. 
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Fig. 87 Lydd Quarry: burnt/fired clay and glass 


THE CLAY TOBACCO PIPES 
by David Atkinson 


Introduction 


The excavations at Lydd Quarry produced a total of 480 
clay tobacco pipe fragments from five different contexts. 
With the exception of five intrusive stem fragments in 
four different medieval contexts, all the material was 
excavated from Context 5138, (Ditch 5137) at Lydd 5/6. 


Ditch 5137 


This assemblage consists of 96 bowls/bowl fragments 
and 379 stem fragments. 

The stem fragments, which include eight mouthpieces, 
are mostly thick with medium bore indicating an early 
18th century date. Stems gradually became thinner with a 
narrow bore as the century progressed, but none of these 
types are present in the current assemblage. 

The bowls are virtually exclusively of early 18th 
century type, although three earlier examples are present: 


London type bowls of the late 17th century (see below). 
A number of the early 18th century bowls have traces of 
moulded initials at the base (36 examples), but quality 
is often poor. London products in the Queen Anne/ 
George I period were always of a much superior standard 
of finish. The pipes from Lydd are not of a very high 
standard of finish and appear to be country products of 
small-town makers. A number of the more legible early 
18th century bowls, with better moulded maker's initials 
at the sides of the base, some surmounted by crowns, 
are also present. The meaning of these crowns over the 
initials is obscure, but they occur commonly in London 
from c. 1690 onwards and last well into the 18th century. 
Of the intermediate type, which appeared in the London 
area at this time (c. 1690—1710) none are present in this 
assemblage, though they do occur in Sussex at Hastings 
and Lewes, of known makers (Atkinson 1977). 

Kent is a very large county, a large part of which falls 
in the London fringes. As such, the pipes fall into two 
categories: (1) those supplied by London makers in the 
north of the county; and (11) the products of the various 
Kentish towns which appear, on present evidence, to 
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have simply copied the prevailing London styles. These 
copies, particularly in the country areas, are often rather 
crude. Unfortunately there has been no detailed study 
of Kent pipes and their makers, however, it is probable 
that the makers in the larger towns, such as Canterbury 
or Dover, would have been producing pipes of superior 
quality, probably with moulds supplied from London. 
Meanwhile, the small town makers may well have had 
other moulds made locally (probably by blacksmiths), 
hence the poorer quality of the products coupled with 
the inferior capability of the country makers at this 
time reflected in the average standard of finish of most 
examples in the Lydd assemblage. 


Makers 


Note: Many of the bowls identified are partly fragmentary 
(initials are moulded at sides of base). 


M/H: four bowls of early 18th century type, London 
Type 25, (Atkinson & Oswald 1969). 

W/L: two bowls of London Type 25. 

E/G: | six bowls/pieces of early London Type 25. 

E/G:  twenty-one bowls/pieces with crowned E/G, 


early 18th century. 

G/E: one bowl with crowned G/E — an error for E/G 
by the mould engraver. 
twenty-eight bowls of early 18th century type, 
some with poorly moulded initials (mostly 
probably M/H). Also number of plain bowl 
fragments. 
one bowl , milled, of London type c. 1670—80, 
no mark. 
one bowl of London type of c. 1680—90 
(London examples are known stamped SA/1683). 
one part pipe of probable London type of 
c. 1690-1700. 


Discussion 


The date range of over 95% of the pipes, by their type, 
is early 18th century (c. 1710—20). There are only two 
earlier ‘intruders’, probably London made, one of c. 
1670—80 and the other of c. 1680—90, and a possible third 
but with the upper part of the bowl missing. Although the 
pottery exhibits a wider chronological range of material, 
the clay pipes are all very close in date and suggest the 
assemblage was dumped over a very short period of 
time. No more material appears to have been added after 
1720. 

With the exception of the three London examples, 
the pipes in this assemblage appear to be of local 
manufacture, though at present it is not possible to 
identify the probable makers. None of the pipes in the 
assemblage are abraded by exposure on the surface and 
appear to have been dumped over a short period of time 
and rapidly covered up. Few of the pipe fragments show 


signs of having been smoked very much. This deposit of 
pipes is very similar to the ones often found at the back 
of inns and taverns and it 1s likely this was the source of 
the current assemblage. 


THE GLASS by Luke Barber 
Introduction 


The excavations at Lydd Quarry produced 90 pieces 
of glass, weighing just under 2kg, from eight different 
contexts. All but one piece was recovered from the Lydd 
5/6 excavations. This material has been fully listed in 
the archive. The material is in poor to fair conditions, 
though all pieces exhibit at least some surface corrosion/ 
flaking. Most contexts containing glass only did so in 
very small quantities. Although a little glass is present in 
late medieval contexts, the majority of it is probably, or 
in some cases certainly, intrusive. By far the majority of 
the assemblage is of post-medieval date. 


Medieval 


Asingle piece of glass was located in a secure 13th century 
context at Lydd 2 (Context 2337 in Cut 2274). This 
consists of part of approximately half of a bun-shaped 
linen smoother in black glass (Fig. 87, No. 4). Linen 
smoothers were used to smooth fabric after weaving in 
order to flatten the cloth and increase its characteristic 
shine. The Lydd example is similar to one from Norwich 
(Margesson 1993, No. 931). 


Late Medieval 


Five contexts dating to the 15th or early 16th centuries 
contained glass fragments. These accounted for 20 pieces 
weighing only 59g. Of these, six pieces appear to be 
intrusive window glass, while the remaining fragments 
are from vessels. Amongst the vessels are three obviously 
intrusive fragments from dark green wine bottles post- 
dating the mid 17th century (Contexts 5171, Cut 5170 
and 5371, Cut 5366). The remainder of the vessels are in 
fine clear or light blue tinged glass. Although probably 
representing intrusive 16th or 17th century material, 
it is possible that some are of the 15th century. This is 
particularly the case with Cut 5170 where four vessel 
fragments, including a flaring turned over rim, were 
recovered from Fill 5171 and a further five bodysherds, 
some probably from the same vessel as in 5171, were 
recovered from Fill 5173. The vessel appears to be a flask 
and is similar to a type dated to the 14th or 15th centuries 
(Tyson 2000, 46, F3). Medieval glass is extremely rare 
on low-status sites (Tyson 2000, 23) and as such the Lydd 
material must be viewed with caution. The fact that Cut 
5170 contained five definite intrusive glass fragments 
in its upper fill (5171), together with its proximity to 
Ditch 5137 (see below), suggests all the material may be 
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intrusive. More assemblages with no intrusive material 
will be needed from the quarry before the presence of 
glass in the late medieval period can be proven. 


Post-Medieval 


With the exception of a single piece of glass from modern 
Pit 5174, and that which was intrusive into earlier 
contexts, all the post-medieval glass at the site comes 
from Ditch 5137, Fill 5138. This produced the overall 
largest assemblage of glass: 68 pieces weighing 1,877g. 
The assemblage is dominated by bottle glass of both 
heavy dark green wine/beer bottles (49 pieces weighing 
1,730g from a minimum of six different bottles) and light 
blue miscellaneous bottles (seven pieces weighing 122g 
from a minimum of three different bottles). Three wine 
bottle tops/necks are present and all appear to be of types 
dated between 1698 and 1708 (Noel Hume 1969, 63). The 
light blue/clear cylindrical bottles are thin walled with 
high kicked bases and can be paralleled with late 17th 
century types found in America (Noel Hume 1969, 73, 
No. 8). In addition some clear and light green (two and 
one pieces respectively) glass is present, also probably 
from bottles. Other vessel types are represented by one 
clear and three light blue glass undiagnostic bodysherds. 
In addition there are five fragments of degraded window 
glass (8g). The total dominance of wine/beer bottles in 
the assemblage, together with the quantity of clay pipes 
recovered from the same context, suggest the material 
may be derived from a nearby tavern. 


THE LEATHER 
by Diana E. Friendship-Taylor 


Introduction 


Leather was only recovered from five dated contexts, 
relating to three features, during the Lydd 5/6 excavations. 
All appear to represent shoes, with a date range from the 
14th to the late 18th centuries. Children’s, youths’ and 
adults’ shoes are represented. Styles, where discernible, 
are ‘standard’ for their respective periods. Most of the 
material shows evidence for repairs, before they too 
wore through and the shoes were finally discarded. Apart 
from a cut piece in 2(d) (late 15th century), there is no 
evidence that any of the leather represents shoemaking or 
cobbling waste at any period. 


Catalogue 
1. Context 5123 (Sump in Ditch 5007) 


Clump sole repair, broken in two, where weakened 
through wear at the ball of the foot, not subsequently 
repaired, so presumably the shoe was discarded when 
thoroughly worn out. It had been tunnel-stitched to a 
rounded toe shoe, with a slight taper, probably a lady’s or 
youth's shoe. The toe shape suggests a date of c. 1490— 
1510, within the c. 1450-1550 date range of the context 
as suggested by the ceramics. 


2. Context 5292 (Barrel-lined Pit 5286) 


a) Parts of two right foot pointed toe turnshoes. The main 
part (broken in two at the waist) is a turnshoe sole, with 
edge/flesh lasting margin, with seam holes at 6-10 mm. 
Spacing (Fig. 88, No. 1). The lasting margin is damaged, 
especially on the outside edge. Estimated length: 215mm, 
approximately 72mm across the tread, approximately 
35mm at the waist: modern size: 13 child's/1 adult's 
(approximately and disregarding the point). There is 
evidence for a clump sole repair. The inside/rear of the 
seat has probably been worn away. (Date: c. 1470s.) 


b) Toe end and part of the outside of ?another sole, 
identical in shape, with damaged margins, but with 
some evidence of edge/flesh seam holes. It is difficult to 
interpret this as either a laminate, or a clump sole repair, 
as no tunnel stitch holes are apparent and it appears to 
have sole seam holes (Fig. 88, No. 2). (Date: c. 1470s.) 


c) Indeterminate fragment of shoe sole margin. 


d) Substantial part of the upper of a left foot, randed 
rounded toe (probable) turnshoe, probably of four parts, 
joined with butted seams (seam holes at 3mm spacing) 
(Fig. 88, No. 3a and b). There is a small slit at the throat, 
with stitch holes on the underside (flesh side) for a 
tongue or lining. The throat, vamp and quarters are all 
cut high. It is fastened at the throat by a strap, secured on 
the flesh side by a broad end stitched to the inside vamp 
(partly extant) and an iron buckle (totally mineralised), 
secured by a thong to the outside forepart. Part of the 
inside quarter has had its lasting margin cut away. There 
is a distinct impression of a wide rand on the main parts; 
a possible fragment of rand is present. Remaining lasting 
margin seam holes are at 8mm spacing. The rear of the 
quarters is missing, a corresponding part, with matching 
heel stiffener, being cut too low to match. Parts of another 
heel stiffener may belong to this or another shoe. 

Delaminated fragments of sole are insufficient to 
indicate the sole shape, but the upper demonstrates that 
the toe shape is very rounded, while the waist is not as 
narrow as those of the 1450s-70s. Approximate sole 
length: 260mm: modern adult size 5/6. 

The toe shape, not particularly narrow waist and the 
pre-1500 randed turnshoe construction, suggest a date of 
c. 1490-1500. 


e) Quarter and (detached) peaked heel stiffener, from a 
low-cut shoe, presumably Tudor. 


3. Context 5367 (Timber-lined Pit 5366) 


a) Most of the insole of a child's welted shoe, made 
almost as a ‘straight’. Estimated length: 130mm, 50mm 
across the tread and 35mm at the waist: approximate 
modern child's size 3. Edge/flesh seam holes are at 
7-10mm spacing. Small medial holes were for tacking 
the insole to the last and there are clear impressions of 
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Fig. 88 Lydd Quarry: leather 
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bracing thread in the leather. There is wear at the back 
of the heel seat, but damage precludes deduction as to 
whether it was worn on the left or right foot. Small holes 
in the forepart may indicate repairs. Date: 16th century, 
possibly towards the end of the century. 


b) Probable fragment of sole from a welted shoe. It 
probably does not belong to (a), as it appears to be too 
large. Grain/flesh seam holes are at 8mm spacing. It 
has a ‘crazed’, iron-stained grain surface, as 5(a). Date: 
indeterminate, but post-1500. 


c) Two adjoining lifts of a heel from a large man's shoe, 
with four large wooden pegs in situ (though broken off), 
oval in section. Some of the holes may represent repairs, 
suggested by the number of holes and their irregularity. 
Smaller, marginal holes may represent primary small 
pegs. Date: late 18th century. 

The heel lift from 5(b) (context 5370) almost certainly 
belongs to the same relatively flat and substantial shoe, 
characteristic of the late 18th century. 


4. Context 5369 (Timber-lined Pit 5366) 


Probable part of a turnshoe, perhaps an ankle — shoe or 
ankle — boot. No lasting margin survives. The top edge is 
cut, with the characteristic curve of the quarters. A small 
hole at the (presumed) centre back may be the usual 
perforation for hanging up the shoe. No other features 
are apparent. Alternatively, this could be the quarters of 
a 16th century shoe, but it would be cut quite high for a 
typical Tudor shoe. 


5. Context 5370 (Timber-lined Pit 5366) 


a) ?Middle sole or sole of a child's or youth's shoe, with 
pointed toe, made as a ‘straight’ (Fig. 88, No. 4). One side 
of the forepart is worn to the seam, suggesting that it may 
be the outside edge and, therefore, worn on the left foot. 
The heel seat is tapered to join to the (absent, estimated 
half an inch high) heel and shows slight wear. Estimated 
length: approximately 190mm (excluding pointed toe), 
75mm across the tread, 56mm at the waist: modern child's 
size 10/11. The grain/flesh seam holes are very fine, at 
2mm spacing, except on the heel seat: 1.5mm. There are 
bracing thread impressions on the grain side. There is an 
impression of a rand, widening at the waist and tapering 
off towards the heel seat. On the underside are traces of 
an oval clump sole repair, delicately attached with tunnel 
stitching to the ball of the foot. There is also an outline 
in iron corrosion products, of a displaced rectangular 
buckle, which may belong to this shoe, in contact with 
the underside during burial. Probable date: 1780s—90s. 


b) Heel seat lift, almost certainly belonging with the lifts 
in 3(c) (context 5367). Date: late 18th century (Fig. 88, 
No. 5). 


WORKED BONE OR ANTLER 
by Ian Riddler 


Only two objects of worked bone or antler were located 
at Lydd Quarry, both coming from Lydd 1. 


Context 287 — Uppermost fill of D1, cut 288 (dated 12th 
century) 


A fragment from a double-pointed pinbeater of bone or 
antler, with a circular cross-section. 

Double-pointed pinbeaters are commonly thought 
to have been used in association with the warp-weight 
loom, where their principle function was to separate 
warp threads, although they probably served as general, 
utilitarian tools. It is possible that they were kept in pairs, 
although they were used singly (Riddler 1993). They occur 
in Anglo-Saxon contexts from the 5th to the 11th century, 
and they may have continued in use for a time beyond the 
Conquest. The latest examples include those from Oxford 
and Schleswig, of 11th or 12th century date (Jope 1958; 
Ulbricht and von Knocken 1984, 2-3 and Biddle 1990, 
226). However, few have come from medieval contexts 
and where this is the case, as at Ipswich, they are thought 
to be residual (Riddler and Hatton forthcoming). Their 
gradual demise from the tenth century onwards has been 
related to the introduction of both the vertical two-beam 
loom and the horizontal loom, which effectively replaced 
the warp-weighted loom. 


Context 617 — Fill of rubbish pit 615 in Area D, dated 
13th century (Site D) (Fig. 89, No. 1) 


A fragment of a bone or antler implement of rounded 
rectangular section with a central, axial perforation. The 
object is well produced with an indented area towards 
one end expanding to decorative faces on each narrow 
side. Both sides are bevelled, rounded and decorated by 
simple ring-and-dot motifs and combinations of diagonal 
and lateral lines, in order to produce animal head designs. 
A complete head above the indented area includes a long 
snout and may represent a stylised horse. Sparse traces 
of the repetition of this design occur on the other side 
of the indention, and it is possible that this represents 
the original midpoint of the object. At the other end the 
object expands to provide a further affronted head on 
each side, indicated by ring-and-dot motifs of diagonal 
lines. 

The fragmentary nature of this object makes its full 
identification difficult. There are few direct traces of 
wear, although it is evident that the broad faces are 
undecorated, and they retain scratch marks. The indented 
area and the axial perforation are also of significance. 
The indented area may possibly have formed part of the 
decorative scheme, in allowing for a metal band to be 
secured at this point. 
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Fig. 89 Lydd Quarry: worked bone 
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The section and perforation of the object suggests 
that it may originally have formed part of an implement 
handle. Precise, circular, axial perforations are seen on 
medieval knife handles, as with several of these published 
recently from London and Winchester (Cowgill 1986). 
While these often include decoration across all sides, 
there is tremendous variety in their forms and decorative 
schemes, which could easily encompass this particular 
object. A small bone object of medieval date from 
Norwich includes zoomorphic decoration of a similar 
type (Williams 1988, 104 and Fig. 84.30). 


GEOLOGICAL MATERIAL 
by Luke Barber 


Lydd Quarry 


Introduction 


The various phases of excavations at Lydd Quarry 
(Lydd 1-11) produced a combined total of 908 pieces 
of stone (excluding worked flint), weighing just over 
179kg, from 178 different contexts. Some of this total 
relates to water-washed flint nodules or fire-cracked flint, 
though this material was not systematically collected 
and as a result this material, together with the chalk, is 
undoubtedly under-represented. The stone type series 
was originally established for the Lydd 1 excavations 
in consultation with John Cooper of the Booth Museum 
of Natural History, Brighton (Barber 1996c). This series 
was added to and upgraded in subsequent phases of 
excavations at both Lydd Quarry (Barber 1999b; Barber 
2002c; Barber 2002d; Barber 2003b; Barber 2004c) and 
the sites at Denge West and Caldicott Farm (see below). 
The identification of stone types and provenance in the 
final series was re-assessed by Dr Bernard Worssam and 
the author in 2003 as part of the ALSF funded work prior 
to the amalgamation of all earlier reports on the stone 
from the site. 

The Lydd Quarry stone analysis has identified a high 
number of stone types, although not all are represented 
in the different phases of the quarry. Three of these types 
were only present in Late Iron Age or Roman contexts and 
are not considered further in any detail. In addition four 
(as well as ‘medieval’ shale) new stone types/variants, 
not previously noted at Lydd quarry, were located in 
the assemblage from Denge West. The number of stone 
variants present from the overall site/s is relatively high 
(65 from Lydd and Denge West combined). However, 
many of these can be grouped together as variants of the 
same general type, probably simply reflecting different 
outcrops, or variations within one outcrop, of the same 
geological strata. A full list of all the rock types and their 
variants, along with a sample of each, forms part of the 
archive, though a summary is given below. 


Full quantification of stone types by number and 
weight for each context was undertaken for all phases of 
work, with the information being recorded on geological 
record forms as part of the archive. Percentages of stone 
types were found to be frequently misleading due to the 
nature of the assemblage. Fragmentary stone, such as the 
lava, is over-represented by count, but a few very large 
boulders in other stone types tend to distort calculations 
by weight. As a result, although details of count and 
weight have been included, percentage calculations have 
been deliberately omitted. 

The primary aims of the analysis of the geological 
material were to establish the main sources of exploitation 
of stone from the site through time and the purposes for 
which the stone was used. The overall assemblage is 
dominated by 13th century contexts, though there is a 
good scatter of 14th to 15th century deposits too. Earlier 
and later periods are less well represented, though this 
may reflect the density of human occupation at these 
times. 

Beingamarsh ofrecent creation (geologically speaking) 
there are no natural stone outcrops for exploitation close 
to the investigated sites. The only source of ‘naturally’ 
available stone would have been from the beach. As well 
as flint cobbles, a variety of stone types may have arrived 
on the beach through Longshore Drift. This material, 
which would have originated from the west, would be 
water-worn and indeed many of the pieces of stone from 
the site exhibit signs of such wear, as well as the burrows 
of sea ceatures living in the inter-tidal zone. Stone other 
than material in this category, including water-worn 
cobbles derived from east of the marsh, are assumed to 
have been brought to the marsh/sites by man. 

The overall stone assemblage for Lydd Quarry is 
characterised in Table 43. The bulk of the assemblage 
(see below) is derived from local sources. To the east, 
outcrops of the Hythe and Folkestone Beds, and to the 
west, outcrops of the Hastings Beds, unsurprisingly 
appear to account for most of the stone at the site. For 
example, large outcrops of the Hythe and Folkestone 
Beds (part of the Lower Greensand series) run north- 
westward from the town of Hythe and would have been 
easily available for exploitation by marshland settlement 
sites. Similarly, to the west outcrops of Hastings Beds 
give ready access to finer sandstones. It is not possible 
to ascertain whether this material was brought by land 
or sea, however, any quarrying carried out at outcrops 
around Hythe and Folkestone could have been easily 
transported along the coast during the 12th to 14th 
centuries. The presence of a large number of water-worn 
cobbles and small boulders of Folkestone stone suggests 
the beach was a source of much of the material. Similar 
sources appear to have been exploited for the churches of 
the Marsh (Pearson and Potter 2002). 
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Summary of Stone Types 
(All Lydd Phases and Denge West combined) 


Lower Greensand: Folkestone stone 


Medium to coarse grained (some with 2mm pebbles) 
calcareous glauconitic sandstones from the Folkestone 
formation. Although this outcrops between Sandling and 
Folkestone the Lydd material is more likely to be from the 
cliffs and foreshore at Folkestone. Fifteen variants of this 
general type are present. This stone group accounts for 
most of the querns on site. Although many other pieces 
are probably also from querns, a large number are from 
natural water-rounded cobbles/boulders. This rock group 
is present throughout the period of the sites’ occupation. 


Lower Greensand: Hythe Beds 


Kentish Ragstone from the Hythe Beds. Source close to 
Hythe probably. 


Lower Greensand or Bracklesham Beds (?) Mixon Rock 
from Selsey 


Two variants of a fossiliferous limestone of uncertain 
origin. 


Wealden Sandstones 


Fine grained sandstones, the majority of which (12 
variants) appear to be of the Hastings/Ashdown Beds. 
Usually a dull orange-brown colour, although there are 
grey and dull red examples. The stone group is used 
extensively for whetstones at the investigated sites, 
though unshaped pieces were also present. In addition 
five variants of Tilgate stone are present (from the 
Wadhurst clay in the Hastings group). The Tilgate stone 
is shown seperately on the tables below. Some of these 
are also used for whetstones. Stone from the Hastings 
Beds would be easily accessible on the coast and inland 
around Hastings and Rye. This stone group is mainly 
used in the 12th to 13th centuries. 


Wealden Clay Ironstone 


Available around Hastings and the Sussex coast. Three 
variants were identified. 


Upper Greensand 


Fine grained slighty glauconitic sandstones (three 
variants). Probably from Eastbourne area, however, one 
variant in this group may derive from Kentish Thanet 
sandstones. This material is shown seperately on the 
tables overleaf. 


Flint 
Both beach cobbles and nodules from the chalk are 
present. 


Chalk 
Two variants (Upper and Middle Chalk). Easily accessible 


at Eastbourne or Folkestone/Dover area, though much 
appears water-washed and could derive from the beach. 
There is no obvious reason why chalk would have been 
brought in to the sites. 


Limestone? 


Unknown rock type. Similar to tufa but siliceous (not 
calcareous). The rock, which presumably was originally 
a limestone, has had the calcite leached from it, leaving 
behind the quartz grains with many voids between. The 
colour is very variable (dull yellow, pink, purple). The 
source of this material is unknown. Only present in 
undated contexts. 


Purbeck Limestones 


Six variants were recorded, though they equate to three 
main variations: crushed shell limestone/Burr stone from 
the Swanage area; slightly shelly limestone; and fine 
limestone. All grinding mortars on the sites are in this 
stone type, which occurs from the 13th century onward. 


Shale 


Probably from Dorset. Although material of Roman date 
was found at Lydd Quarry, ‘medieval’ shale was only 
recovered at Denge West. 


Slate (West Country) 


Too little material is present to suggest roofs of slate at 
the current sites and it is likely the material came in with 
other material from Lydd town or New Romney. 


Quartzite 


Although not local geologically, quartzite pebbles would 
probably have been available from the beach (four 
variants noted). Some of these appear to have been used 
as whetstones from the 13th century. 


Dolerite 


Originally from the south-west probably, but water- 
washed and therefore most could have been collected 
from the beach (three variants noted). However, one 12th 
century example from Lydd 1, although water-worn, 
appears to be too heavy to have been transported long 
distances by long-shore drift. For this reason it is likely 
to be the result of sea-borne trade, possibly coming in 
with ship’s ballast. 


Granite 


Originally from the south-west probably, but water- 
washed and therefore could have been collected from 
beach. Only from a Late Iron Age context at Lydd 9. 


Upper Lias 


Probably from Whitby. Only one piece is present: it 
contains an ammonite fossil and may have arrived with 
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12th 13th 14th 15th-mid Post 1550 Undated/ Total 

Stone Type century century century 16th century Unstrat. 

(13 contexts) | (91 contexts) (22 contexts) (27 contexts) | (3 contexts) | (22 contexts) | (178 contexts) 
Lower Greensand: 2/998g 36/32,004g 9/1,806g 7/5,538g - 9/8,712g 63/49,058g 
Folkestone stone 
Lower Greensand: 3/4,200g 4/7,176g 1/75g - - 6/3,125g 14/14,576g 
Hythe Beds 
Lower Greensand or - 3/8,200g - 3/94g - 1/1,850g 7/10,144g 
Bracklesham Beds (?) 
Mixon Rock 
Wealden Sandstones 13/1,316g 79/14,620g 25/2,653g 30/15,166g - 12/1,925g 159/35,680g 
Hastings Beds fine 
grained sandstones 
Tilgate stone - 16/5,199g 3/7,329g 14/2,562g - 2/1,163g 35/16,253g 
Wealden Clay - 9/56g - - - - 9/56g 
Ironstone 
Upper Greensand/ - 1/123g 4/75g 1/160g - 2/10g 8/368g 
?Thanet sast 1/2,255g - 4/1,290g 2/142g - 7/3,68 7g 
Flint - 2/1,308g - 4,4,159g - 151/688g 157/6,155g 
Chalk - 7/335g 2/553g 1/1,044g 10/3,000g - 20/4,936g 
Limestone? - - - - - 3/996g 3/996g 
Purbeck Limestones - 18/11,591g 5/1,049g 1/250g - 1/1,881g 25/14,771g 
Shale Only found in Roman contexts at Lydd Quarry 
Slate (West Country) - 3/26g - - - 1/10g 4/36g 
Quartzite - 9/1,917g 3/846g 1/342g - - 13/3,105g 
Dolerite 2/1,416g 1/66g - 1/5,000g - 1/814g 5/7,296g 
Granite Only found in Roman contexts at Lydd Quarry 
Upper Lias - 1/192g - - - - 1/192g 
Coal - 1/5g 1/5g - 4/20g 3/25g 9/55g 
German Lava - 325/9,393g 7/494g 11/881g - 22/1,055g 365/11,823g 
Niedermendig/Mayen 
lava 
Schist/ Norweigian 2/18g - 1/5g 1/60g - - 4/83g 
Ragstone 
Total 21/7,948g 516/94,466g 61/14,890g 79/36,550g 16/3,162g 214/22,254g | 908/179,270g 


Table 43: Characterization of geological material assemblage (unworked and worked) for Lydd Quarry (type by period) 


sea-borne trade and been kept as a curio (Lydd 1, Context 
151 dated 13th century). 


Coal 


Probably from the east coast, though the quantities on 
site are so low it is suspected the medieval assemblage 
may be intrusive from post-medieval activities. It is 
interesting that coal is most common in post-medieval 
and undated contexts. 


German Lava 


Niedermendig/Mayen lava. A common find on medieval 


sites in Britain. All fragments, whether displaying a 
worked face or not, are assumed to have come from querns. 
As such, the material is somewhat over-represented in 
the worked stone assemblage. 


Schist/Norweigian Ragstone 


A not uncommon stone in medieval deposits, though 
rare at Lydd and Denge West. The few pieces from the 
present sites are, whether displaying a worked face or 
not, assumed to be from whetstones. 


As the excavations at Lydd Quarry include contexts 
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12th 13th 14th 15th-mid Post 1550 Undated/ Total 
Stone Type century century century 16th century Unstrat. 
(7 contexts) | (37 contexts) | (4 contexts) (5 contexts) (1 context) | (6 contexts) | (60 contexts) 
Lower Greensand: Q: 2/998g Q: 11/6,014g - - - Q: 6/6,515g 19/13,527g 
Folkestone stone 
Lower Greensand: - Q: 1/250g - - - - 1/250g 
Hythe Beds 
Wealden Sandstones W: (TI) W: (T1) W: (T1) - - - 29/6,409g 
Hastings Beds fine 9/1,235g 14/1,692g 2/202g 
grained sandstones W: (T2) 
3/3,255g 
roof slate 
1/25g 
Tilgate stone - W: (T2) - - - - 
3/1,165g 3/1,165g 
Wealden Clay - Spindle - - - - 9/56g 
Ironstone whorl 9/56g 
Upper Greensand/ - - - - W (T1) - 2/142g 
?Thanet sast 2/142g 
Purbeck Limestones - M: 3/10,013g | M: 2/890g M: 1/250g - M: 7/13,034g 
1/1,881g 
Shale Worked shale only from Roman contexts at Lydd Quarry 
Quartzite - W: (T3) - - - - 4/411g 
4/Allg 
German Lava - Q: Q: Q: - Q: 365/11,823g 
Niedermendig/Mayen 325/9,393g 7/494g 11/881g 22/1,055g 
lava 
Schist/ Norweigian W: 2/18g - W 1/5g- W: 1/60g - - 4/83g 
Ragstone 
Total 13/2,251g 374/32,274¢ 12/1,591g 13/1,191g 2/142g 29/9,.451g | 443/46,900g 


Table 44: Characterization of the worked stone assemblage for Lydd Quarry (type by period) 
Key: Q — quern fragments; W — whetstone fragments; M — mortar fragments, (T1—3) — whetstone type 


from a wide chronological spread, the quantities of the 
different stone groups have been divided into one of 
several periods. This data is shown in Table 43 opposite. 
Stone from unstratified or undated contexts is considered 
most likely to belong to the 13th to 15th centuries. 


12th century 


The 13 contexts of this period contained only 21 pieces 
of stone weighing just under 8kg. Folkestone stone and 
Kentish Rag (Hythe Beds) are present, the former being 
used for querns. In addition fine grained Hastings Beds 
sandstones account fora fair proportion of the assemblage, 
often being used for whetstones. As such, sources to the 
east and west were being exploited at this early date. In 
addition imported Schist whetstone fragments are present 
as well as a little Dolerite, the latter possibly coming in 
with ship’s ballast. 


13th century 


This period produced the majority of the overall 
assemblage from the site: 516 pieces (just under 94.5kg) 
from 91 contexts. Virtually the full range of stone types is 


present and in much larger quantities, suggesting this was 
the period when stone was utilised at Lydd on a moderate 
to relatively large scale. Folkestone stone is again used 
for querns (though not in the same stone variant as the 
earlier querns) as well as appearing as water-washed 
cobbles. Kentish Rag is also present, some apparently 
used for querns as well. Other Kentish stone includes 
some possible Thanet sandstone, though none is worked. 
To the west of the Marsh, Hastings Beds sandstones 
were still being exploited, again primarily for whetstones 
(including some new stone variants), and scatters of 
Upper Greensand and possibly Mixon Rock suggest 
coastal contact much further west, as does the presence 
of Purbeck limestones and slate. The presence of the west 
country slate is interesting in that this roofing material 
is associated with wealthy buildings, usually close to a 
port where the material could easily be brought in by 
sea. The few scraps present at the quarry do not indicate 
the use of such material for roofing here. However, they 
suggest geological material was possibly being acquired 
from sources in Lydd and/or New Romney, such as 
ship’s ballast, and small fragments of imported stone 
were incorporated into the collected material prior to its 
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transportation back to the farmsteads. It is during this 
period that German lava querns are first encountered at 
the quarry. 


14th century 


Only 61 pieces of stone (just under 15kg) from 22 
different contexts are present for this period. Although 
the main difference in quantities would initially appear 
to be purely the result of less activity on the site, there 
is still an apparent reduction in the quantity of stone in 
use. Whatever the case, a similar range of stone sources 
is still represented, though the degree of residuality is 
difficult to ascertain. Worked stone, particularly querns 
and whetstones, in this period is notably lacking. 


15th to mid 16th century 


The 27 contexts of this period produced 79 pieces of 
stone weighing just over 36.5kg. This material exhibits 
a similar range of stone types to those noted in earlier 
contexts, suggesting the exploitation of similar natural 
resources. However, it is felt this may be a misleading 
picture as a large part of the assemblage from this period 
came from infilled ditches which also contained, judging 
by the ceramics and metalwork, a reasonable proportion 
of residual material. This suggestion is reinforced when 
contexts of this period containing little residual ceramics 
are considered. For example, Ditch 5043, Fill 5044 only 
contained one piece (158g) of Wealden sandstone, and 
Pits 5081 and 5083 (Fills 5082 and 5084 respectively) 
also contain one piece of stone each (both Wealden/ 
Hastings Beds sandstones). If much of the material in 
the contexts of this period is residual, it would explain 
the apparent close correlation of the stone types across 
time. It is equally possible that the stone brought to the 
site in earlier centuries was adequate for the smaller late 
medieval population, who simply recycled the material 
and thus had little need of bringing large quantities of 
new material to the site. More late medieval contexts, 
with demonstrably no, or very low quantities of, residual 
material will be needed prior to any firm conclusions 
being made regarding exploitation in this late period. 


Post 1550 


Only very little material is present for this period. It 
is dominated by chalk and coal, though one ?Thanet 
sandstone whetstone is also present. 


Worked Stone 


The worked stone assemblage from Lydd quarry is 
characterised in Table 44 (previous page) and discussed 
by type below. 


Querns 


Unfortunately, virtually all the quern fragments from the 
quarry are small, and although they are all from rotary 
hand querns it 1s impossible to tell whether upper or 


lower stones are represented. Although no measurable 
diameters are present, stone thickness ranged between 45 
and 58mm. Six of the fragments are from unstratified/ 
undated contexts, however, they are likely to be of 
medieval date as they are similar in both form and stone 
type to the stratified material. Folkestone stone appears 
to be the most commonly used stone for querns during 
the 13th century. The earliest querns are also of this stone 
group and appear in 12th to early 13th century deposits. 
These consist of two small pieces from Lydd 5/6 (Context 
5158: 998g), both in a Folkestone stone variant not used 
in the 13th century. The stones have a thickness of about 
30mm, though are too small to measure diameter. The 
presence of a rectangular socket for an inserted wooden 
turning handle on one of the stones suggests upper stones 
are represented. The majority of Folkestone stone querns 
(11 confirmed pieces) are from 13th century deposits 
where five variants of the stone type appear to be used. 
One quern, again from a 13th century context, is in 
Kentish Rag, showing the exploitation of the Hythe as 
well as the Folkestone Beds. No large groups are present, 
the largest being at Lydd 2 where Context 2400 produced 
four quern fragments from four different querns. 

The site produced a large quantity of German lava 
fragments (365 pieces weighing just under 12kg). 
Unfortunately the vast majority of these pieces are small 
and undiagnostic of form, though they are undoubtedly 
from querns. As such, all pieces of lava have been 
included in the worked stone table. However, as a result 
the ratio of Folkestone stone to German lava querns 
cannot be relied upon, as only definite quern fragments 
were included on this table for the Folkestone stone due 
to the presence of unworked water-washed boulders. 
The lava querns appear for the first time in 13th century 
contexts, but are only present in small quantities later, by 
which time most pieces may be residual (a single large 
piece from a 14th to early 15th century context at Lydd 3 
suggests some usage later). A large proportion of the lava 
fragments were from the excavation of the settlement site 
at Lydd 2 (248 pieces weighing 7,352g from 18 different 
contexts). Although most pieces were amorphous lumps, 
a few larger pieces retained the original surfaces. A 
study of these shows that the range of thickness of the 
stones was between 28mm and 45mm, with most falling 
around 35mm. However, a piece from Lydd 3 (Context 
3151) is 53mm thick: a larger sample of measurable 
fragments (only seven measurable pieces were present in 
the Lydd 2 & 3 assemblages) may alter these preliminary 
observations. No pieces of lava quern were large enough 
to estimate stone diameter or distinguish whether they 
were upper or lower stones. 


Whetstones 


Forty whetstone fragments are present representing three 
main types (Types 1—3). Virtually all are of fine grained 
Hastings Beds sandstones (Ashdown Beds sandstone 
being the most common, but Tilgate stone also being 
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used), though a few other types are present as well 
(namely, quartzite, ?Thanet sandstone and Schist). The 
whetstones in general appear to have been discarded with 
domestic refuse, and few conjoining pieces were located. 
The largest groups include Lydd 2 Context 2358 with 
four fragments and 2193 with three fragments (none of 
which conjoined). 


Type 1 

This is by far the most common type (represented by 27 
pieces) and consists of square-sectioned or rectangular- 
sectioned tapering whetstones. The fragments vary 
considerably in size, particularly in cross-sectional 
dimensions. This is partly due to the presence of 
variable sized whetstones, as well as fragments coming 
from different sections of the same tapering stone. 
Unfortunately, no complete examples were found. Most 
do not show signs of grooving from point-sharpening, 
but usually all four faces of the stones are uniformly 
worn smooth from blade sharpening. The rock type used 
in the manufacture of these stones (and those of Type 2) 
nearly all fall within the Hastings Beds sandstone group 
of fine sandstones, although a number of minor variants 
are present. This rock type was specifically brought in 
for use as whetstones. A few unshaped fragments of this 
sandstone are present from the site, suggesting that some 
whetstones may have been manufactured on site: Context 
579 contained a piece weighing 1443g. The lack of small 
pieces of this stone would suggest that if this were done 
it was not on a regular basis, and that most whetstones 
were brought in ready-made. Most of the whetstones are 
from 12th to 13th century contexts. The earliest Type 1 
whetstone (Ashdown Beds) is from Lydd 5/6 (Pit 5158, 
Fill 5159, dated 12th century). This example has one 
point sharpening groove along one of its widest sides. 
Three conjoining pieces of a Type | whetstone were 
recovered from Context 4003 (dated early 13th century). 
Only one Type 1 stone is present in post 13th century 
contexts, but it is impossible to clarify whether this is 
residual or not. 

One whetstone from the site is similar to the Type 1 
stones but is notably more rounded in section. This was 
recovered from the Lydd 5/6 excavations where it was 
recovered from a late 17th to early 18th century context. 


Type 2 


Only six examples, all in 13th century contexts, of this 
type are present, although they are of the same stone 
group as the Type | whetstones. The type consists of 
larger blocks worn smooth on the upper face, some 
with evidence of deliberate shaping of the block. If 
these are deliberately made whetstones (as opposed to 
simply utilising a large chunk of suitable stone) they are 
stationary examples against which the object would be 
moved rather than the stone itself. Two Type 2 whetstones 
(Ashdown Beds) were recovered from Lydd 5/6: Context 
5118 (Cut 5117. Weighing 2,115g) and Context 5325 
(Ditch 5324. Weighing 40g). 


Type 3 


These are perhaps the most problematic of the whetstones 
because they are simply water-rounded pebbles which 
could have been collected from the beach for use as 
whetstones or for any other function. Because they are 
already water-rounded and hard (all being of quartzite), 
definite signs of wear and sharpening grooves are absent. 
A few examples of water-worn quartzite are present 
with marine worm encrustations attached. These were 
presumably brought from the beach but were never used 
for sharpening as such activity would have removed the 
burrows. All of these whetstones are from 13th century 
contexts. 


Schist/Norweigen Ragstone 


Only four pieces of these whetstones were uncovered 
at Lydd: two (18g) from a 12th to early 13th century 
context (Lydd 10, Pit A62), one (5g) from a 14th century 
context (Lydd 3, Context 3193) and one (60g) from a 
15th to early 16th century context (Lydd 5/6, Ditch 5009, 
Fill 5010). All conform to the usual form of elongated, 
slightly irregular, though smooth, stones. No complete 
examples are present. These imported whetstones are 
frequently encountered at medieval sites in England and 
it is surprising that only four pieces have been found 
from Lydd to date. 


Whetstone catalogue (Fig. 90, overleaf). 
(All in Hastings Beds sandstone unless otherwise stated) 


1. Roughly rectangular-sectioned tapering whetstone. 
Cross-section measures between 20 x 24mm-41 x 
44mm. Type 1. Scoring on end face. Context 188 
(13th century). 


2. Tapering rectangular-sectioned whetstone fragment. 
Cross-section measures between 30 x 16mm-18 x 
9mm. Two point-sharpening grooves on one face and 
a further groove on adjacent face. Type 1. Context 
271 (12th to mid 13th century). 


3. Whetstone fragment with irregular profile. One point- 
sharpening groove. Type 1. Context 227. (12th to 
early 13th century). 


4. Large square-sectioned whetstone fragment. Tapering 
from cross-section of 58 x 63mm-54 x 55mm. Point- 
sharpening grooves apparent on all four faces. Type 
1. Context 328. (12th to early 13th century). 


5. Sharply tapering, rectangular-sectioned whetstone 
fragment with faint grooving on one face. Type 1. 
Context 539. (late 13th to 14th century). 


6. Square-sectioned whetstone fragment with original 
tapering for terminal. Type 1. Surviving length 67mm. 
One shallow point sharpening groove apparent. 
Context 2358. (13th century). 
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7. Roughly rectangular-sectioned tapering whetstone 
fragment. Type 1. This stone has been subjected 
to heavy wear on opposed faces creating a wedge- 
shaped stone. One shallow point sharpening groove 
apparent. Surviving length 76mm. Context 2358. 
(13th century). 


8. Tapering whetstone fragment with sub-square section 
similar to, but not the same as, the Type 1 stones. The 
stone Is represented by two pieces in fine ?Thanet 
sandstone (142g). Interestingly, this example not only 
has a point sharpening groove along the face of one of 
its original sides and several on its original end face, 
it also has evidence of point sharpening on its broken 
edge. Context 5138 (Ditch 5137: late 17th to early 
18th century). 


9. Whetstone with irregular underside and curved 
smoothed side. Type 2. Context 238. (13th century). 


10.Flattened quartzite pebble ?whetstone. Type 3. 
Context 152. (13th century). 


11. Elongated round-sectioned ` ?quartzite pebble 
whetstone. Type 3. Context 2193. (late 12th to 13th 
century). 


12. Fragment from an elongated whetstone with evidence 
of point sharpening grooving in Schist/Norwegian 
Ragstone. Ditch 5009 (Fill 5010, dated 15th to early 
16th century). 


Mortars 


All the mortar fragments from Lydd Quarry are in one 
of two types of Purbeck limestone. Two fragments were 
recovered from Lydd 1. One is of a simple common 
form (532 — 13th century) which can be paralleled at 
Colchester (Crummy 1980, Fig. 43). Unfortunately no 
lugs remain and only part of the rim and side wall are 
present. The exterior is pecked and there is limited wear 
on the interior. The other mortar fragment from Lydd 1 
is of a more unusual type (Fig. 91, No. 13). This piece, 
which was unfortunately unstratified, is of a fossiliferous 
Purbeck limestone (Burr stone). The surviving fragment 
consists of a squared base from which the mortar walls 
rise. The squared base would not only give the mortar 
stability but also provide a fairly long-lasting grinding 
base. A further four fragments, from at least three different 
mortars, were recovered at Lydd 3. These consist of a 
plain rim fragment with a wall thickness of 33mm but 
indeterminate diameter (Context 3017 — 13th century); 
part of a base with a diameter of around 240mm (Context 
3318 — 14th century) and part of a plain rim (wall 
thickness 38mm) with the remains of a plain rectangular- 
sectioned lug (55mm wide). This plain type of mortar 
is closely paralleled at Seaford (Barber 1995d, Fig. 14, 
Nos. 16-17). The remaining mortar fragment from Lydd 


3 (Context 3324 — 14th century) consists of the remains 
of a lug with round cross-section (35mm) with small 
square-sectioned vertical rib running down its apex. 

A large part (approximately 2/3rds, weighing 9,500g) 
of a further mortar in Purbeck limestone was located in 
Fill 5359 at Lydd 5/6 (dated 13th century). The mortar is 
similar to that from Lydd 1 (No. 13) in that it has a solid 
square base from which springs the body of the circular 
vessel (Fig. 91, No. 14). At the front is a prominent 
grooved pouring spout, situated over one corner of the 
square base. To the sides are two perforated triangular/ 
diamond-sectioned lug handles (only one of which is 
complete). The back of the vessel is missing, however, 
the corner of the square base opposite the spout does 
not suggest there was a third lug similar to the other 
two at this point. As such, the vessel probably only had 
two handles, or possibly a simple small unperforated 
rear lug. The upper interior surfaces of the vessel show 
clear pecking marks while the exterior has been finished 
with linear tooling. The interior exhibits signs of wear, 
particularly around the base, adjacent to the junction 
with the vessel walls. The circular worn depression at 
this point in the base suggests a pestle with a grinding 
end some 40mm across. Despite the wear there is no 
obvious reason for the break. Mortars with perforated 
lugs are far less common than those with simple solid 
lugs more frequently found at the quarry (Barber 
1996c). However, similar examples have been found in 
Southampton (Platt and Coleman-Smith 1975, 310, No. 
2214) and Northolt Manor (Dunning 1961, No. 4, dated 
to the early 14th century). However, mortars with pierced 
lugs, particularly of triangular/diamond-section are more 
common amongst French mortars (Dunning 1977). 


Other 


Only one other worked piece of stone is present: the 
remains of a clay ironstone turned spindle whorl (Fig. 91, 
No. 15) from 13th century Context 5064 (Cut 5063). The 
surviving nine fragments weigh 56 grams, but the full 
weight and dimensions are uncertain. A single piece of 
Wealden sandstone roofing slate, as well as a little west 
country slate, are probably derived from more affluent 
buildings in Lydd or New Romney. 


Caldicott Farm 


The excavations at Caldicott Farm only produced five 
pieces of stone (2,366g) from three different contexts. 
The earliest (86) dates to the 11th to 12th centuries but 
contains only weathered quartzite slabs. A 14th century 
context (46) produced a single Type 1 whetstone in 
Hastings Beds (Ashdown Sand) sandstone and Context 
3 (dated 19th century) produced a single small piece of 
coal. 
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No. 15 


No. 14 


0 100mm 


Fig. 91 Lydd Quarry: geological material (other) 
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Denge West Quarry 


The investigations at Denge West North quarry produced 
an assemblage of 45 pieces of stone, weighing a little 
over 10.2kg, from 12 different contexts. Although a small 
quantity of stone was also collected from the Denge West 
South field-walking and watching brief, the majority of 
the material was discarded in the field after counting. As 
such, this material is not further considered here. All the 
material from Denge North has been fully recorded on 
Geological Material record forms which are housed with 
the archive. 

The Denge North assemblage includes 18 of the stone 
types/variants already identified at Lydd Quarry. However, 
four new types/variants were also present. These consist 
of three new variants of Purbeck Limestone and one of 
Wealden ironstone. Unfortunately, with the exception of 
the ironstone variant from Context 9 (dated to the 13th 
century), all these new types are from the topsoil and thus 
not closely datable. 

The unstratified assemblage at Denge North consists 
of 24 pieces (just over 6.3kg). Due to the wide date range 
of material in these topsoil contexts, as indicated by the 
pottery, little can be learnt from this material except for 
a few general observations. It is interesting to note that 
the stone types are similar to those noted at Lydd Quarry, 
suggesting a similar source of exploitation. It is also 
notable that many of the stones show extensive signs of 
water-rounding and have obviously been collected from 
the beach. These examples include both Folkestone 
stone, Hastings sandstones and quartzite cobbles. Worked 
pieces from this unstratified group include fragments 
from a Type | whetstone in Hastings Beds sandstone 
(Area B. 104g), a fragment of schist whetstone with 
section measuring 27 x 22mm (Area C. 122g) and part 
of a 39mm wide rim from a mortar (358g) in Purbeck 
limestone (Area B). This material is similar to the objects 
from Lydd Quarry. 

The stratified assemblage includes material of 13th 
century (6 pieces weighing 798g from three contexts) 
and 14th century (5 pieces weighing 1,418g from one 
context) date. The material includes Folkestone stone, 
Hastings Beds fine sandstones (including Tilgate stone) 
and quartzite. Although no definite worked pieces are 
present, a quartzite pebble (36g) from Ditch 2 may have 
been utilised as a Type 3 whetstone. 

Two stratified assemblages of later 15th to 16th 
century date are present (Contexts 68 and 69). These 
both produced five pieces of stone each (435g and 1,032g 
respectively). The material includes a predominance 
of Folkestone stone but Hastings Beds sandstones and 
quartzite are again present. The only worked pieces of 
stone consist of a fragment of 36mm thick lava quern 
(324g) and part of a shale bead (« 1g), both from Context 
68. The bead has a diameter of 13mm with a 2mm 
diameter central hole. The surviving height is 8mm, 
though it is suspected that the bead 1s biconical in profile 
and is therefore likely to have originally measured 16mm 


in height. Unfortunately, both these contexts contain at 
least some residual 13th to 14th century material and as 
with many of the contexts at Lydd Quarry the integrity 
of the stone sample must remain uncertain for this later 
period. 


Conclusions 


The medieval occupation at the investigated sites appears 
to have utilised geological resources to a great extent, 
particularly considering the lack of stone available on the 
marsh itself (excluding flint). Most of this is likely to have 
come from fairly local outcrops situated to the east and 
west of the marsh. Outcrops in the Hythe/Folkestone and 
Hastings/Rye areas appear to have been most exploited, 
stone probably being brought in via the port of New 
Romney or Lydd, either ‘intentionally’, as in the case of 
the querns and whetstones, or ‘unintentionally’ as ballast 
(Pearson and Potter 2002). Although the worked stone 
would have been put to use for grinding foodstuffs and 
sharpening, the majority of the stone may simply have 
been collected to create floors, paths or sill walls. 

Although there appears to be an increase in ceramics 
from the west (i.e., Rye) during the 14th and 15th centuries 
at Lydd Quarry this is not reflected by the geological 
material from this, or the Denge West site. No noticeable 
shift in the source of exploitation of this material through 
time is apparent from the excavated data: both east and 
west were exploited, though by weight more appears to 
have come from the east. 

The 12th century exploitation appears to mainly involve 
the utilisation of stone objects, principally whetstones, 
from the Hastings area, though the quern material was 
acquired from Folkestone. The presence oftwo fragments 
of quernstone in a 12th century context at Lydd 5/6 is 
interesting in that it suggests some crop processing may 
have been occurring at this early date. Although this 
early grinding could relate to food preparation for gangs 
of early workers establishing the ditch system, it could 
also be argued that it may represent the processing of 
crops grown on the site at an earlier date than previously 
thought. More contexts of this period are needed to clarify 
exactly what activities were being undertaken. On a general 
level however, the low numbers of querns and the relatively 
high proportion of whetstones at this early date point toward 
a more pastoral economy. Whetstones could easily have 
been used by shepherds for sharpening shears. 

Stone exploitation on the sites appears to have 
really begun on a large scale during the 13th century, 
presumably as a result of the establishment of more 
permanent occupation associated with extensive arable 
cultivation. Stone from east and west was again used 
but on a much larger scale, both worked and unworked. 
The presence of a relatively high proportion of water- 
worn stones suggests much of the material was derived 
from secondary sources such as rivers or, more likely, the 
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beach. However, these water-worn boulders/cobbles often 
include Lower Greensand (Folkestone and Hythe Beds) 
and other stone variants which have their outcropping 
source to the east of the Marsh. As it is considered 
unlikely this material naturally travelled against the 
direction of Longshore Drift, it is probable they were 
brought in from the Hythe/Folkestone area, possibly as 
ship’s ballast, and after dumping were collected for use 
by the rural inhabitants. It is probable the stone was used 
to create floors, paths and drystone sill walls in an attempt 
to keep structural timbers out of the damp ground. The 
fact that no obvious concentrations of stones have been 
noted is best explained by the recycling of material in 
the late medieval period and the truncation and dispersal 
of virtually all medieval occupation layers by late post- 
medieval/modern ploughing. More imported stone is 
apparent, most notably the German lava, but also the 
Purbeck limestones. Other stone may simply have been 
brought to the site unintentionally with other material, or 
simply as curios. 

Stone use, and the shift in its supply, in the later 
periods at the investigated sites are difficult to comment 
on with certainty due to both the reduction in the amount 
of contexts involved and the danger of residual material. 
However, it would appear that although useage went 
down, possibly as the result of a decreasing population, 
the general types in use were the same as those during the 
13th century. One point of interest is that although some 
lava quern fragments are present in later contexts none 
in Folkestone stone are present. Although the dramatic 
decrease in quern fragments between the 13th and 14th/ 
15th centuries at Lydd Quarry may simply be the result of 
the smaller sample for the later period it may reflect the 
increasing importance of pastoral agriculture in the area. 
However, there is also a drastic decline in whetstones in 
the same period (only one 14th century example being 
found at Lydd 3, which could itself be residual). A larger 
assemblage of 14th to mid 16th century stone from 
contexts free of residual material will be needed before 
detailed comparisons can be made. 


THE ANIMAL BONE by Lucy Sibun 
Lydd Quarry 
Introduction 


All phases of excavation at Lydd Quarry produced 
animal bone and this totalled 4907 fragments. These were 
recovered from contexts dating from the Roman to post- 
medieval periods. This report concentrates on the large 
mammal assemblage from the medieval period only (12th 
to 16th centuries). Many of the phases of excavations 
at the quarries produced very small assemblages. As a 
consequence, most analysis work was undertaken on the 
larger, and usually better sealed, assemblages from Lydd 


Quarry Phases 1, 2, 3 and 5/6. However, all material 
was scanned and significant observations relating to the 
other smaller assemblages have been considered where 
relevant. 


Methods 


The large mammal bone assemblage was recovered 
mainly by hand collection (100% of excavated deposits), 
though some material was recovered from the residues 
of the environmental samples. Full quantification of 
the material was undertaken. Wherever possible bone 
fragments were identified to species and the skeletal 
element represented. The resulting data produced NISP 
(Number of Identified Specimen) and MNE (Minimum 
Number of Elements) counts. The NISP totals include 
all skeletal elements such as skull fragments, ribs and 
vertebrae. However, for the purposes of this report, 
multiple cranial or rib fragments from the same context, 
which are deemed uninformative, have been counted as 
one. To assist with the MNE calculations, and in an attempt 
to avoid the distortion caused by differing fragmentation 
rates, the elements were recorded according to the part 
and proportion of the bone present. The MNI (Minimum 
Number of Individuals) was calculated from the most 
common element according to the MNE, by taking sides 
into consideration. No attempt was made to differentiate 
between sheep and goat or horse and donkey. Undiagnostic 
fragments categorised as cattle size or sheep size, have 
been included in the percentages of identifiable bone. 

Epiphyseal fusion was recorded and subsequently 
interpreted using data provided by Silver (1969). Dental 
wear was recorded using Grant’s system (1982). Dental 
eruption was calculated using data from Silver (1969), 
and Levine (1982). Schmid (1972) was used to sex pig 
canines. Where measurements were possible these were 
undertaken using methods outlined by Von Den Driesch 
(1976). Each fragment was then studied for signs of 
butchery, burning, gnawing and pathology. 


The Assemblage 


The final, securely dated and re-quantified assemblage 
comprises 1767 fragments. The preservation of the 
bone was generally good but the assemblage was found 
to be fragmentary, with few complete bones surviving. 
There is little evidence for weathering processes on the 
bone, suggesting that it was not left on the surface long 
before deposition. However, evidence for carnivorous 
gnawing indicates that some of the bone material was 
accessible. The fragmentary nature of the assemblage has 
unfortunately limited the availability of ageing, sexing 
and metrical data. As a result, all calculations have 
produced small totals for MNE and MNI, and this should 
be borne in mind when considering the interpretation 
based upon them. 

This assemblage has been divided into phases of 
occupation: 12th century; late 12th to early 13th century; 
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NISP | Butchery Gnawing Burnt 
1767 277 85 43 
15.4 4.7 2.4 


Table 45: Percentages of butchered, gnawed and burnt bone fragments 


Animal 12th 12th/13th 13th 14th 15th/16th Total 
Type century century century century century 
Cattle 74(4) 90(3) 199(6) 53(3) 240(10) 656 
Sheep/goat | 5863) 58(4) 241(8) 68(5) 173(9) 598 
Pig 35(3) 19(2) 125(4) 81(3) 93(5) 353 
Horse 10(2) 14(2) 79 
Dog 1(1) 4(1) 45 
Cat 20(2) 33 
Deer - 1(1) 3 
Total 180 177 652 213 545 1767 
Table 46: Lydd Quarry — Quantification of assemblage by phase 
(Data are presented in terms of NISP with MNI in brackets) 

Animal 12th 12th-13th 13th 14th 15th-16th 
Type century century century century century 
Cattle 44(4) 54(3) 35(6) 26(3) 48(10) 

Sheep/Goat | 3563) 35(4) 43(8) 34(5) 34(9) 
Pig 210) 11) 22(4) 40(3) 18(5) 


Table 47: Percentages of main food species by century (based on NISP) 


13th century; 14th century; 15th/l6th centuries. The 
majority of the bone was recovered from a few large pits 
and deliberately filled ditches. In addition to this were 
a number of other pits, post-holes and ditches which 
contained much smaller quantities of bone forming the 
remainder of the assemblage. 

The following taxa were identified: cattle (Bos 
taurus); sheep/goat (Ovicaprid); pig (Sus scrofa); horse 
(Equus caballus); red deer (Cervus elaphus); dog (Canis 
familiaris); cat (Felis domesticus). The assemblage has 
been quantified in Table 46 (above middle). 

As the table indicates, the largest number of fragments 
was recovered from the 13th and 15th/l6th century 
phases, with significantly fewer recovered from the 12th, 
12th/13th and 14th centuries. 


Cattle, sheep/goat (sheep from here forward) and pig 


Table 47 (above bottom) shows the relative percentages 
of the three main domesticate species by phase in terms 
of NISP with MNI in parenthesis. 

Cattle comprise the largest percentage of the 
assemblage in the 12th and early 13th centuries, with 
sheep and pig forming the next largest respectively. 
However, the MNI calculations indicate that sheep may 
be better represented than the NISP figures indicate. The 
relative and increasing significance of sheep is shown 
by the MNI calculations for the 13th, 14th and 15th/ 
16th centuries. The 15th/16th centuries show a marked 
increase in the quantity of all species. 
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Bone Type Cattle Sheep Pig 
Mandible 5 5 


Scapula 


Humerus 
Radius 


Pelvis 


Femur 
Tibia 


Metapodial 4 Si 2 
Phalanx I 2 


Table 48: MNE (MNI in brackets) 12th century 


Bone Type Cattle Sheep Pig 
Mandible 5 3 2 
Humerus 5 

Radius 1 
Ulna 1 
Pelvis 2 


Femur 
Tibia 


Calcaneum 


Metapodial 


5 
Phalanx I 3 


Bone Type Cattle Sheep Pig 


Mandible 9 8 
Scapula 9 11 6 

8 
Radius 1 
Ulna 1 
1 

3 

7 

1 


Pelvis 


Tibia 


Calcaneum 


Metapodial 
Phalanx I 


Table 50: MNE (MNI in brackets) 13th century 
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Bone Type 


Mandible 


Scapula 


Humerus 
Radius 
Ulna 


Pelvis 


Femur 
Tibia 


Calcaneum 


Metapodial 


Phalanx I 


Bone Type 


Mandible 


Scapula 


Humerus 
Radius 
Ulna 


Pelvis 


Femur 
Tibia 


Calcaneum 


Metapodial 


Phalanx I 


Table 52: MNE (MNI in brackets) 15th to 16th centuries 


Body Part Data 


The MNE for the main domesticate species through time 
has been calculated for a selection of elements and the 
resulting tables can be found opposite and above (Tables 
48 to 52). The data shown indicate the MNE. 


Cattle 


In all phases of occupation both mature and immature 
individuals are present and represented by all parts of the 
skeleton, the main meat joints and skeletal extremities. 
The most abundant elements in the 12th and early 13th 
centuries seem to have been the extremities, but this pattern 
appears to change with the relative quantity of meat joints 


increasing significantly by the 15th/16th centuries. These 
later centuries also see a slightly increased proportion of 
immature individuals in the assemblage. 

The evidence for cattle butchery suggests little change 
throughout the medieval period and all parts of both 
mature and immature individuals are affected. However, 
the evidence suggests a slight increase in the proportion 
of immature bone fragments showing evidence for 
butchery in the 15th/16th centuries. There is evidence of 
shallow cuts to the extremities suggesting skinning and 
the primary stages of butchery, split vertebrae and cuts 
and chops to long-bones conducive with splitting and 
jointing the carcass. 
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Age CATTLE 
(years) | CI2th | C12th-13th | C13th | Cl4th | C15th/16th 
<2 - - 1 - 1 
2+ - - 5 - 1 
Total - - 6 - 2 
Table 53: Dental eruption (cattle) 
Age SHEEP PIG 
(years) | CI2th | C12th-13th | C13th | Cl4th | C15th/16th | C12th | C12th-13th | C13th | Cl4th | C15th/16th 
0-1.5 3 - 8 - - 2 7 
1.54 12 1 8 2 1 0 2 
Total 4 3 15 1 16 2 1 3 2 9 
Table 54: Dental eruption (sheep/pig) 
MOLAR WEAR SCORE (Grant system, 1982) 
Cattle (1 mandible) | Sheep/goat (8 mandibles) | Pig (7 mandibles) 
23 30-33 15 
35 17 
36—41 20 
36—41 20 
39 20 
39 21 
41 27 
42 
Table 55: Dental wear (15th to 16th century) 
Sheep Dental eruption 


There are no distinct patterns visible in the sheep 
assemblage, either through the centuries or with regard 
to the body parts represented. Both mature and immature 
individuals are present but mature bone fragments 
are more numerous in all phases. Butchery evidence 
is sparse in all phases but perhaps even more so from 
the 14th century onwards. The limited evidence almost 
exclusively affects mature individuals and includes 
shallow cuts to ribs and long-bones, as well as a single 
split vertebrae. 


Pig 

There is very little body part data available for pig but all 
parts of the skeleton are represented and both mature and 
immature individuals are present. Butchery evidence for 
pig is very sparse and more frequently involves immature 
bone fragments. The evidence is limited to shallow cuts 
or chops to ribs, long-bones and vertebrae. 


Ageing Data 


Dental eruption and wear was recorded for the main 
domesticate species. It was only possible to provide 
an approximate age for 8 cattle, 40 sheep and 17 pig 
mandibles, but the results are summarised here. 


Unfortunately, the limited data for cattle does not permit 
any meaningful interpretation of results (Table 53). The 
evidence from the forty sheep mandibles (Table 54) 
demonstrates the dominance of mature individuals in the 
assemblage, but in the 15th/16th century the proportion 
of immature individuals has increased to 50%. The 
limited data available for pig shows a dominance of 
immature individuals, particularly in the later phases of 
occupation. 


Dental Wear 


Due to a lack of evidence from earlier centuries, only 
dental wear from the 1 5th/16th century has been tabulated 
below. The data further illustrates the dominance of older 
sheep and younger pig in the assemblage. 


Epiphyseal fusion 

The ageing data from epiphyseal fusion is tabulated on 
the following pages (Tables 56 to 70) and a summary 
follows. The quantities involved are very small and 
as a result the reliability of any interpretations based 
upon the data must be questioned. For this reason some 
general observations have been made without significant 
interpretations of the results. 
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Age Type Fused | Unfused | Total | % Fused 
scapula 2 0 2 
p. radius 0 1 1 
7-18 d. humerus 4 3 7 
months phalanx 1 2 0 2 
Total 8 4 12 66% 
2-3 d. tibia 1 2 
years d. metapodia 
Total 1 1 2 50 
p. ulna 1 0 il 
p. humerus 1 0 1 
3.5-4 p. femur 
years d. femur 
d. radius 1 1 
p. tibia 1 0 1 
calcaneum 
Total 4 1 5 80% 


Table 56: Epiphyseal fusion (12th century cattle) 


Age Type Fused | Unfused | Total | % Fused 
scapula 
6-16 p. radius 1 0 1 
months d. humerus 2 0 
phalanx 1 
Total 3 0 3 100% 
18-28 d. tibia 3 2 5 
months d. metapodia 
Total 3 2 5 60% 
p. ulna 1 0 1 
p. humerus 
2.5-3.5 p. femur 
years d. femur 
d. radius 0 1 1 
p. tibia 0 2 2 
calcaneum 1 3 4 25% 
Total 2 6 8 25% 


Table 57: Epiphyseal fusion (12th century sheep) 


Age 


Type 


Fused 


Unfused | Total 


% Fused 


1 year 


scapula 
p. radius 
d. humerus 
Total 


2 years 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 
Total 


3-3.5 
years 


p. ulna 
p. humerus 
p. femur 
d. femur 
d. radius 
p. tibia 
calcaneum 


Total 


0% 


Table 58: Epiphyseal fusion (12th century pig) 
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Age 


Type 


Fused 


Unfused 


Total 


% Fused 


7-18 
months 


scapula 

p. radius 
d. humerus4 
phalanx 1 

Total 


t Här 


0 


0 
0 
0 


2—3 
years 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 
Total 


3.5-4 
years 


p. ulna 
p. humerus 
p. femur 
d. femur 
d. radius 
p. tibia 


calcaneum 


Total 


8396 


Age 


Type 


6-16 
months 


scapula 
p. radius 
d. humerus 
phalanx 1 
Total 


100% 


18-28 
months 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 
Total 


20% 


2.5-3.5 
years 


p. ulna 
p. humerus 
p. femur 
d. femur 
d. radius 
p. tibia 
calcaneum 
Total 


57% 


Table 60: Epiphyseal fusion (late 12th to early 13th century sheep) 


Age 


Type 


Unfused 


% Fused 


1 year 


scapula 
p. radius 
d. humerus 


0 


1 


Total 


1 


75% 


2 years 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 
Total 


3-3.5 
years 


p. ulna 
p. humerus 
p. femur 
d. femur 
d. radius 
p. tibia 
calcaneum 


Total 


0% 


Table 61: Epiphyseal fusion (late 12th to early 13th century pig) 
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Age Type Fused | Unfused | Total | % Fused 
scapula 4 1 5 
p. radius 3 0 3 
7-18 d. humerus 1 0 1 
months phalanx 1 10 0 10 
Total 1 19 95% 
2-3 d. tibia 3 
years d. metapodia 3 
Total 2 4 6 33% 
p. ulna 1 0 1 
p. humerus 1 0 1 
3.54 p. femur 1 1 2 
years d. femur 0 1 1 
d. radius 2 1 3 
p. tibia 2 0 2 
calcaneum 1 1 2 
Total 8 4 12 66% 


Table 62: Epiphyseal fusion (13th century cattle) 


Age Type Fused | Unfused | Total | % Fused 
scapula 5 1 6 
6-16 p. radius 1 0 1 
months d. humerus 3 0 3 
phalanx 1 4 1 5 
Total 2 15 86% 
18-28 d. tibia 4 6 
months d. metapodia 8 
Total 9 5 14 64% 
p. ulna 
p. humerus 0 1 1 
2.5-3.5 p. femur 0 1 1 
years d. femur 
d. radius 1 2 3 
p. tibia 1 0 1 
calcaneum 0 2 2 
Total 2 6 8 25% 


Table 63: Epiphyseal fusion (13th century sheep) 


scapula 
p. radius 
d. humerus 


% Fused 


Total 


54% 


2 years 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 
Total 


3-3.5 
years 


p. ulna 
p. humerus 
p. femur 
d. femur 
d. radius 
p. tibia 
calcaneum 


Total 


20% 


Table 64: Epiphyseal fusion (13th century pig) 
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Age 


Type 


Unfused 


% Fused 


7-18 
months 


scapula 
p. radius 
d. humerus 
phalanx 1 
Total 


100% 


2-3 
years 


3.5-4 
years 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 
Total 


p. ulna 
p. humerus 
p. femur 
d. femur 
d. radius 
p. tibia 
calcaneum 


100% 


Total 


25% 


6-16 
months 


18-28 
months 


scapula 

p. radius 
d. humerus 
phalanx 1 


Fused 


Total 


% Fused 


Total 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 


100% 


Total 


100% 


2.5-3.5 
years 


p. ulna 
p. humerus 
p. femur 
d. femur 
d. radius 
p. tibia 
calcaneum 


Total 


50% 


scapula 
p. radius 
d. humerus 


Fused 


Unfused 


Total 


% Fused 


Total 


BIN ON 


Dion 


COIN N 


50% 


2 years 


d. tibia 
d. metapodia 


Total 


3-3.5 
years 


p. ulna 
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Table 67: Epiphyseal fusion (14th century pig) 
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Age Type Fused | Unfused | Total | % Fused 
scapula 4 0 4 
p. radius 8 0 8 
7-18 d. humerus 6 1 T 
months phalanx 1 1 0 il 
Total 19 1 20 95% 
2-3 d. tibia 4 5 9 
years d. metapodia 4 1 5 
Total 8 6 14 57% 
p. ulna 2 0 2 
p. humerus 1 1 2 
3.54 p. femur 4 4 8 
years d. femur 2 2 4 
d. radius 1 4 5 
p. tibia 1 0 1 
calcaneum 2 6 8 
Total 13 17 30 43% 


Table 68: Epiphyseal fusion (15th to 16th century cattle) 
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33% 
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Table 69: Epiphyseal fusion (15th to 16th century sheep) 


Age Type Fused | Unfused | Total | % Fused 
scapula 2 0 2 
1 year p. radius 2 0 2 
d. humerus 2 0 2 
Total 6 0 6 100% 
d. tibia 3 1 4 
2 years d. metapodia 
Total 3 1 4 75% 
p. ulna 0 2 2 
p. humerus 
3-3.5 p. femur 0 1 1 
years d. femur 0 
d. radius 0 2 2 
p. tibia 
calcaneum 2 0 2 
Total 2 5 7 29% 


Table 70: Epiphyseal fusion (15th to 16th century pig) 
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Cattle 


During the 12th and 13th centuries the majority of cattle 
appear to have reached maturity (3—4 years). This may 
suggest that they were used primarily for milk production 
or to work the land rather than as a meat resource. From 
the 13th century onwards there appears to be a trend 
towards culling at an earlier age, with an increased 
number of immature individuals in the assemblage and 
fewer reaching maturity. This may reflect a change in 
emphasis from milk to meat production. 


Sheep 


Unfortunately the 12th, 12th/13th and 14th centuries did 
notproduce enough data to merit consideration. The dental 
evidence for the 13th century suggests that the majority 
of sheep were aged at least 18 months. The epiphyseal 
fusion data indicates that the majority of sheep were 
being culled before the age of 3 years. This contradicts the 
general trend noted in the entire assemblage for a greater 
proportion of mature individuals in all periods. It may be 
that there was a change in practice in the 13th century, 
with increased meat production. However, it could also 
be an unreliable figure, resulting from the small data set 
available. By the 15th/16th century the numbers of both 
mature and immature individuals has increased, though 
the latter more so, suggesting that both meat and wool 
may have been increasing in importance. 


Pig 

The data available for pig is very limited and as a result 
only evidence from the 13th to 15th/16th centuries has 
been considered. It would seem that in the 13th and 
14th centuries approximately 50% of individuals were 
reaching the age of 1 year. In the 15th/16th century this 
has risen to 100% with progressively fewer reaching 2 
and 3 years. This suggests a meat source with prime age 
for meat production of between 1 and 3 years. 


Metrical data 


Unfortunately, very few fragment measurements were 
possible as a result of the fragmentary nature of the 
assemblage. Those possible are outlined below. 


Cattle 


A single fragment from a 15th century context (5010) 
was available for withers height estimation. This was a 
radius providing an estimate of approximately 1.19m. 


Sheep 


Two measurements were available for the estimation 
of withers heights, a radius (Context 5152) and a talus 
(Context 5123), both from the 15th century. 


0.55m 
0.59m 


Withers estimate from radius — 
talus — 


Horse 


A total of 79 horse bone fragments were identified in the 
assemblage, but this small number did provide an MNI 
calculation of at least 2 in all phases of occupation. In 
the 12th and 12th/13th centuries only skeletal extremities 
are present, but these provide evidence for at least two 
individuals older than, and one less than, 18 months. 
Skeletal extremities predominate the 13th century 
assemblage, but fragments of tibia and scapula are 
also present. In the 14th century, horse are represented 
by long-bone fragments and the extremities. The only 
possible measurements were the distal breadth (69.4mm) 
and the distal depth (39.4mm) of a tibia (Context 5024). 
Dental wear provides an age estimate of 7-8 years 
for one individual (Context 5024). The 15th century 
produced fourteen fragments. These included longbones, 
metapodials, tarsals and a loose tooth. The tooth provided 
an age estimate of approximately 13 years (Context 
5024). A single metatarsal (Context 5010) provided a 
lateral length measurement of 254mm, giving a withers 
height estimate of 1.35m. A fragment of talus from 
the 15th century appears to have been sliced through 
(Context 5044). 


Dog 


The assemblage contained 45 fragments of dog and the 
majority of these (34) were recovered from the 13th 
century assemblage. However, at least one individual 
is represented in each phase. In the 12th/13th century 
a radius provides a greatest length measurement of 
145.5mm (Context 197). The large quantity of dog bone 
fragments in the 13th century can be explained by the 
presence of a complete, adult, female skeleton (Context 
5775). Greatest femoral length measurements of 142.4mm 
and 144.3mm were recorded for this individual. The left 
metatarsals IV and V appear foreshortened and new bone 
formation mid-shaft suggests a fracture (Wood 1996). 
The presence of carnivorous gnawing on approximately 
5% of bone fragments is a further indication that dog was 
present in all phases of occupation. 


Cat 


Thirty-three bone fragments represent cat. The 13th 
century fragments, largely comprising the fore and hind 
limbs, may represent the deliberate burial of an adult cat 
(Context 593). Fragments from the l15th/l6th century 
represent at least two adult individuals. These include 
long-bones, cranial fragments and vertebrae. 


Deer 


Three fragments of deer were identified. The 13th century 
produced two fragments of red deer; an incomplete 
metacarpal and a juvenile radius (Context 5063). A 
single tibia fragment recovered from the 15th century 
represented roe deer (Context 5044). Unfortunately, these 
fragments did not provide any additional information. 
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Patholosy 


In addition to the dog (Context 575) discussed above, 
cattle, pig and horse bone fragments display pathological 
changes. Osteo-arthritis is most common, occurring in 
five cattle phalanges and an ulna from the 12th to 14th 
centuries (Contexts 202, 225, 327, 328, 484) and 12th 
and 13th century horse metacarpals (Contexts 275, 268). 
12th and 13th century contexts (173, 178, 194, 221, 275, 
357/361, 435) also produced humerus fragments from 
two cattle and one pig displaying ossified haematomas, 
eburnation on mandibular condyles of two cattle and gum 
disease on a pig mandible. In the 15th century (Contexts 
5084, 5044) the results of localised infection were visible 
in a cattle ulna and pig radius as well as eburnation in a 
horse acetabulum. 


Denge West Quarry 


The animal bone assemblage from Denge West comprises 
278 fragments weighing 2,519g. This material was 
recovered from 15 separate contexts. Eight of these 
were unstratified or undated and have therefore not 
been studied in detail. Of the remaining seven, five date 
approximately to the 13th century (Area A, Contexts 9, 
12, 13, 26 and 41). Area F, Contexts 68 and 69, date to 
the late 15th to 16th centuries. The assemblage is highly 
fragmentary but the fragments themselves are in a good 
state of preservation. 

The identified 13th century assemblage comprises 17 
fragments with cattle, sheep/goat, and pig being present. 
Cattle are represented by long bone fragments, ribs and 
phalanges. Longbone fragments, ribs and a scapula 
represent sheep/goat, and only longbone fragments of 
pig were present. The calculated minimum number of 
individuals (MNI) for each species is one. No metrical or 
ageing data was available. 

The 15th to 16th century assemblage comprises 82 
identified fragments. Cattle, sheep/goat, pig, dog and 
chicken were all present. A further three fragments of 
unidentified bird and five fish vertebrae were also noted. 
33 fragments including longbone fragments, ribs, and 
dentition represented cattle. A single rib fragment shows 
evidence for butchery. A MNI of two was calculated. 
32 longbone fragments, ribs, maxillary and mandibular 
fragments provide a MNI calculation of one sheep/goat. 
Dentition indicates the presence of a juvenile animal. A 
single rib shows signs of butchery. Pig are represented 
by 11 fragments which include longbones, cranial 
fragments, and dentition. The MNI calculation for pig 
is two and dental eruption suggests the presence of a 
juvenile animal. No metrical data was available. Single 
fragments represent dog and chicken. 

The excavations also produced three unstratified 
human cranial fragments of uncertain age. Full reports 
can be found in the archive. All three bones were almost 
complete and in a good state of preservation. An isolated 


frontal bone has been identified as juvenile or young 
adult. If the remains are adult the characteristics suggest 
a female individual. Mild Cribia orbitalia was noted in 
the orbits. One further individual was represented by two 
parietal bones. The size of the bones would suggest an 
adult individual, but there is no evidence for fusion along 
any cranial sutures. 


Discussion 


The evidence from the excavated assemblages indicates 
that cattle, sheep and pig were all farmed throughout the 
medieval period. It would appear that during the earliest 
phases of occupation (the 12th and 13th centuries) cattle 
and sheep were being kept as much for their secondary 
products (milk and wool) as for meat. Meat appears to 
have come from older cattle and sheep as well as pig. 
Historical data supports the archaeological evidence 
and suggests that pig played a supplementary role in the 
farming regime (Sweetinburgh, this volume). Whilst it 
is possible that the prevalence of older cattle may reflect 
their use as working animals, documentary sources would 
suggest that this work was as, if not more, likely to have 
been undertaken by horse (Sweetinburgh, this volume, 
Mate 1990). 

Historical records indicate that the established mixed 
farming regime was changing through the medieval 
period with increasing emphasis placed on livestock and 
pasture. The archaeological record highlights the 13th 
and 15th/16th century as the most productive phases, but 
general trends can be seen through the 13th, 14th and 15th 
centuries. In the 13th and 14th centuries there is a general 
increase in cattle but particularly in immature individuals, 
suggesting that the importance of meat as a commodity 
was increasing. From the limited data available it would 
appear that sheep were still valued primarily for wool. 

The documented changes in farming practice are more 
evident by the mid 16th century when “...the balance 
had changed profoundly towards livestock production.” 
(Sweetinburgh, this volume). This change does appear to 
be mirrored in the archaeological record. The 15th/16th 
century assemblage demonstrates a general increase in 
both cattle and sheep production. Cattle appear to have 
been increasingly important as a meat resource, with a 
larger quantity of immature individuals present and a 
correspondingly large quantity of butchery evidence on 
immature bones. The archaeological evidence would 
suggest that sheep were still valued primarily for wool 
rather than meat. However, despite the increasing 
quantity of mature individuals and the decrease in 
butchery evidence, an increased quantity of sheep killed 
at a younger age is also suggested. As sheep production 
in general was increasing it appears that younger meat 
was becoming a more viable option. The preference for 
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sheep over cattle indicated by the historical record is 
not as apparent in the archaeological data. Pig remain 
a constant throughout the medieval period with little 
change evident. 

An attempt was made to compare the 13th century 
assemblages from three separate ‘occupation’ sites, 
excavated as Lydd 1 (Site D), 2 (Site H) and 5/6 (Site G). 
Unfortunately, the Site G assemblage is not large enough 
for comparison. There are no obvious differences in the 
remaining two assemblages, except perhaps that Site H 
contained a much larger proportion of skeletal extremities 
than Site D, which contained more upper and lower limb 
bones and a greater quantity of butchery evidence. 


OTHER VERTEBRATE REMAINS 
by Deborah Jaques 


Introduction 


Excavations of the different areas at Lydd Quarry have 
produced small quantities of fish, bird, small mammal 
and amphibian bones (Table 71). These were recovered, 
mainly from sieved sediment samples, but additionally 
by hand-collection, from 33 deposits across the site. The 
latter included ditch, pit and cut fills and were primarily 
of medieval and early post-medieval date. Spot dates 
provided by the pottery allowed the material to be 
assigned to several general date groups. The identified 
vertebrate remains represent five of these groups: 12th 
century, 13th century, 14th century, 15th century and 
18th century. 


Methods 


Recovery of the bone was by hand-collection and by 
sieving. Bone from the samples was sorted from the 1mm 
residue. The amount of sediment per sample processed 
ranged from 5 litres to 30 litres. 

The remains detailed by this report were recovered 
from several areas of the site and were reported upon 
individually at the time of excavation. These earlier 
reports on the fish, small mammal, amphibian and bird 
remains did not record fragment counts but merely the 
presence of different species or species groups within 
a particular deposit. In Table 71, an asterisk shows the 
presence of a particular species, together with, in some 
cases, an actual amount. The numerical data refer to 
material from one particular area of the site, that known 
as ‘Lydd 5/6’. 


Notes on Identification 


Geese and ducks were recorded within the assemblage, 
but identification to particular species was not always 
possible. Different species of geese cannot be distinguished 


on the basis of morphological characteristics, but the size 
of the bones can narrow the identification down to large 
or small geese. The overlap in size between the grey 
geese (i.e., pink-footed, white-fronted, grey-lag) makes 
further identification problematic; bones from domestic 
geese, however, tend to be larger than all the wild 
species. Identification of the various duck species can 
also be problematic. At Lydd, the larger bones, identified 
as Anser sp., are likely to represent domestic individuals, 
whilst the smaller goose bones are comparable in size to 
those of barnacle geese (Branta leucopsis (Bechstein)). 


Results 


12th century 


Remains of birds and fish were generally rather scarce 
from deposits of this date. Chicken was the only bird 
present, and was represented by quite small individuals. 

One of the earliest deposits, Context 5159, produced 
several large fish vertebrae, which, although damaged by 
fresh breakage, were identified as possible cod remains. 
Comparison of the vertebrae with modern reference 
specimens of known size suggested that these bones 
represented an individual that was over a metre in length. 
Additionally, the remains of herring and thornback ray 
were also identified. 


13th century 


Deposits of this date produced bones belonging to several 
small mammals, including mole, bank vole and wood/ 
yellow-necked mouse. Their remains, particularly those 
identified as mole, may represent intrusive elements, 
possibly of modern origin, as all are active burrowers. 
The single rabbit bone identified is also unlikely to be 
ancient. Amphibian remains were also noted. 

Chicken remains were again present, together with 
two fragments identified as probable barnacle goose. 
These are likely to represent wild birds which had been 
snared or netted. 

A similar range of fish species was identified from 
the 13th century deposits as was found in the earlier 
12th century features. Additionally, eel, hake, whiting 
and flatfish bones were recorded. Flatfish remains were 
mainly recovered from a single pitfill; none, however, 
represented characteristic skeletal elements which could 
advance their identification beyond family level. 


14th century 

Three deposits of 14th century date produced a small 
quantity of fish bones. Eel and flatfish bones, including 
turbot, were identified. No small mammal or bird bones 
were recovered. 
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Species C12th | C13th | Cldth | Ci5th | C18th | Total 
Talpa europaeus L. mole - T - - - * 
Oryctolagus cuniculus (L.) rabbit E 1 - - i 1 
Murine/microtine mouse/vole - 1* - - - 1 
Clethrionomys glareolus 

(Schreber) bank vole - Ë - - - ii 
Apodemus sylvaticus (L.) 

A. flavicollis (Melchior) wood/yellow-necked mouse - b - - - * 
Anser sp. goose - - - 1 1 2 
cf. Branta leucopsis (Bechstein) ?barnacle goose - 2 - - - 2 
Anas sp. duck - - - - 2 2 
Anas crecca L. teal - - - 1 - 1 
Gallus f. domestic chicken + + - 13 - 13* 
Charadriformes waders - - - 1 - 1 
Passerine small perching bird - - - 1 - 1 
Unidentified bird - 3 - 3 
Raja clavata L. thornback ray * i - - - N 
Clupea harengus L. herring * * - - - * 
Anguilla anguilla (L.) eel - 4* i 5* 1 10* 
Gadidae cod family Lë 1* - + - 2* 
Merlangius merlangus (L.) whiting - 2 - - - 2 
Gadus morhua L. cod * - - - - $ 
cf. Gadus morhua L. ?cod 5 š S - i 5 
Merluccius merluccius (L.) hake - * - - - * 
cf. Trigla lucerna L. ?tub gurnard - - - N - * 
Gasterosteidae stickleback - - - - 6 6 
Scophthalmus maximus (L.) turbot - - œ - - 
Pleuronectidae flat fish - 14* i 1* - 15* 
Unidentified fish = 46* iu TS - 53* 
Amphibian frog/toad - - - 2 6 8 
Rana temporaria L. frog - * - - - 
Unidentified - 6 - 15 - 21 
Total 6* Tt ii 50* 16 149* 


Table 71: Small mammal, fish and bird remains recovered from Lydd Quarry 


15th century 


The small assemblage recovered from 15th century 
deposits included bird and fish remains, together with 
several amphibian fragments. Bones of goose and chicken 
(mainly the part skeleton of a chick) were identified, 
whilst single fragments of teal, a small sparrow-sized bird 
and a wader (neither of the latter could be identified to 
species) were also noted. Fish bones were not numerous, 
and although some were unidentifiable, eel, gadid and 
flatfish remains were recorded. An additional record was 
that of ?tub gurnard. 


18th century 


Two deposits of this date produced bone. There is some 
uncertainty concerning the dating of the vertebrate 
remains from Context 5370 (fill of a cut). Pottery within 
this fill dates to the 16th century, while leather fragments 
suggest a later 18th century date. The bones were few 
and could be from either period. Several amphibian 
fragments (representing a single individual), an eel 
vertebra and some stickleback bones were recovered 
from this deposit, whilst material from the other deposit, 
Context 5138, included duck and goose bones. 
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Skeletal element representation 


Where records were available, most skeletal elements 
for birds were wing (radius, ulna and carpometacarpus) 
or lower limb (tarsometatarsus) bones. These may be 
elements removed prior to cooking. Fish remains were 
typically of rather varied preservation, and were mainly 
vertebrae orunidentified spines and finrays. Other skeletal 
elements, from the head for example, were generally 
extensively fragmented. For some species such as flatfish, 
skeletal element representation indicated that all parts 
of these fish were present. The stickleback fragments 
recovered were mainly the most robust, elements, e.g., 
cranium fragments and scutes (boney plates). 


Discussion 


On the basis of bones recovered from the samples, and the 
small number of hand-collected fragments, both bird and 
fish remains were scarce within the deposits at Lydd and 
they appear to have formed only a minor component of the 
diet of the medieval and early post-medieval inhabitants. 
However, some caution is needed in interpretation, as 
although preservation of small bone was generally good 
the sampling of features was not as rigorous as might be 
expected on a more recent excavation. 

The avian bones identified were mainly from domestic 
birds, with juvenile chicken remains suggesting that hens 
were kept and bred within the vicinity. The presence of 
wild geese and ducks provide limited evidence of wild 
fowling and hint at the utilisation of the vast expanses of 
wetland and marsh nearby, although the duck remains are 
from a possible 18th context and may be domestic. 

The small mammal and amphibian remains may 
represent individuals that had fallen into the pits and 
ditches and been unable to get out. Given that most 
rodents are burrowers, the possibility of their being 
intrusive must be borne in mind, especially as their 
remains were not recovered from primary deposits. 

Although few fish fragments were recovered, some 
comments can be made regarding the identified remains. 

Large fish, such as that represented by the cod remains 
from one 12th century deposit (Context 5159) and hake 
(Context 2358), were generally caught in deep water 
using hooks attached to long lines (Enghoff 2000), and 
were typically processed for storage. The latter involved 
gutting and often decapitation, prior to salting, drying 
or smoking. This resulted in the disposal of certain 
elements, including the head and, occasionally, some 
or all of the precaudal vertebrae. The cod precaudal 
vertebrae recovered from Context 5159, could represent 
fresh fish or waste from the processing of fish. From the 
11th century onwards marine taxa such as cod became 
increasingly important (Barrett et al. 1999; Enghoff 
2000; Locker 2001) and the extensive trade in salt fish 
(also known as stockfish) has been well-documented 
(Locker op. cit.). 


The other gadid represented (the whiting) is an inshore 
fish and, together with the gurnard and the flatfish, was 
probably caught locally. Some flatfish (e.g., flounders, 
Platichthys flesus L.) can also be found in estuarine and 
fresh waters. These and eels were most likely caught 
using nets or traps and suggest the exploitation of inland 
water courses and creeks. 

Herring and thornback ray, recovered from 12th and 
13th century deposits, are typically recorded from sites 
of medieval date; herring, in particular, being a staple of 
the medieval diet. These fish clearly formed a major part 
of the diet of the monks at Battle Abbey, East Sussex 
(Locker 1985). The monks probably acquired their 
fish from ports such as Winchelsea, Rye, Hastings and 
Pevensey, which were frequented by the herring fleet. At 
Dover, excavations revealed evidence for a fishermen’s 
quarter, dating to the medieval period (CBA 1997). 
Numerous fish bones were recovered, of which herring 
were particularly abundant. At Dungeness documentary 
evidence from the 14th century suggests that the 
promontory was the location of a number of fishermen’s 
huts which were occupied on a seasonal basis (Gardiner 
1996). Fishermen from Dungeness were known to work 
the East Coast fisheries (Gardiner op. cit.), so supplies of 
fish should have been readily available to the inhabitants 
at Lydd. 

The only flatfish remains identified to species 
represented turbot (Scophthalmus maximus (L.)), a fish 
that was considered a delicacy because of its flavour and 
the quality of its flesh. These fish are found in relatively 
shallow water and could be caught from the shore using 
lines or shoreline traps. They were certainly of some 
importance in the medieval and post-medieval period as a 
survey in the 16th century indicated. This suggested that 
the Lord of Burgh on Sands (in Cumbria) had a right to 
the “royal and principal fishes, namely whales, sturgeons, 
porpoises, seals, turbots and such like" (Salzman 1923). 

Sticklebacks are today considered inedible and were 
probably caught inadvertently whilst netting or trapping 
eels. However, a 19th century English translation of a 
late medieval Flemish book on wildfowling and fishing 
(Boekske 1872) suggests that sticklebacks were eaten in 
the past and that one of the best times to eat them was 
just before they spawned. Whether this was also common 
practice in this country in the medieval period and later is 
difficult to determine. 

Despite the paucity of evidence from the vertebrate 
remains for the exploitation of the local wetlands, 
many lead fishing weights were recovered from the 
site (Barber 1998 and this volume). These were almost 
certainly being made on site and their size suggested 
that they were probably weights for nets used for fishing 
on inland creeks and watercourses. Additionally, the 
remains of a possible fish trap were found close by at 
Denge West Quarry (Priestley-Bell and Gardiner 1994 
and this volume). These clearly suggest that fishing was 
undertaken in the vicinity. 
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The small size of the vertebrate assemblages may 
be a consequence of the recovery techniques, i.e., no 
systematic sampling programme was implemented during 
excavation. Many small fish species are characteristic of 
inshore and inland fisheries and their remains are unlikely 
to be recovered by hand-collection. Additionally, both 
fish and bird remains are generally recovered from 
deposits associated with their storage, preparation or 
consumption, e.g., kitchen areas, drains, cesspits etc. 
Their absence from the bone assemblage may be because 
these types of deposits were not encountered or sampled. 
The nature of the site, therefore, and the economic 
activities undertaken, is, on the basis of the vertebrate 
remains, still ambiguous. Fish remains, from similar 
medieval rural settlements at Shapwick, Somerset, were 
also rare despite an extensive programme of sieving 
and sampling. Here it was interpreted as restriction of 
access to wetland resources by wealthy landowners and 
ecclesiastical institutions (Jaques 2002). 

The dearth of fish from rural sites, despite their close 
proximity to a wealth of resources, as seen at Lydd, 
may be a ‘real’ trend, but supply of fish and trading 
networks to rural settlements cannot be understood until 
the absence of evidence can confidently be confirmed as 
evidence of absence. Little further can be said regarding 
the importance of fish in the economy at Lydd until a 
realistic interpretative framework has been constructed. 


THE INSECT REMAINS 
by Harry Kenward 


Introduction 


One of the environmental samples, from the waterlogged 
fill (Context 5370) of cut 5366, produced an assemblage 
of insect remains. Pottery gave a spot-date of 1425— 
1500 for this fill, but leatherwork suggested a later date 
(18th century). The insect remains were picked from the 
washover and residue of a bulk sample. Five litres of 
sediment had been processed, using Imm mesh. Fossils 
were submitted loose and dry, and were often distorted 
as a result; they were transferred to industrial methylated 
spirits for identification. 

Bulk-sieving 1s not the best way of recovering insect 
remains, the standard method being sieving to 300 
microns and paraffin flotation (Kenward et al., 1980). 
Initial inspection showed that the insect assemblage from 
Cut 5366 was strongly skewed towards larger forms, so 
that interpretation was inevitably limited. In view of 
this, the doubts about dating and possible residuality, 
and project constraints, no attempt was made to make 
difficult, time-consuming identifications, and semi- 
quantitative recording was used (see Kenward 1992). 
The taxa noted are listed in Table 72. 


These remains are clearly a ‘pitfall trap’ assemblage, 
even allowing for the effects of non-standard processing. 
The presence of a range of larger ground beetles (Carabus 
to Amara in Table 72) is very typical of such groups, 
although the rarity of larger Staphylinidae is a little 
unusual. Almost all smaller species have been lost (they 
must have been present initially), either during sieving 
or because they are very difficult to see while sorting dry 
residues. The only very small species recovered was the 
Corticaria. 


DIPTERA 
Diptera sp. (puparium) 


COLEOPTERA 

Carabus ?granulatus Linnaeus 

Dyschirius sp. 

Clivina fossor (Linnaeus) 

Trechus obtusus Erichson or quadristriatus (Schrank) 
Pterostichus ?cupreus (Linnaeus) 

Pterostichus madidus (Fabricius) (several) 
Pterostichus melanarius (Illiger) (many) 

Calathus fuscipes (Goeze) 

Calathus sp. (>1) 

Agonum marginatum (Linnaeus) 

Amara spp. (>1) 

Helophorus grandis Illiger or aquaticus (Linnaeus) 
Histeridae sp?p. (71) 

Xantholinus linearis (Olivier) or longiventris Heer 
Philonthus sp. 

Tachinus signatus Gravenhorst 

Aphodius ?prodromus (Brahm) (71) 

Aphodius sp. (71) 

Onthophagus sp. 

Anobium punctatum (Degeer) 

Cantharis sp. 

Elateridea sp. 

Corticaria sp. 

Apion sp. 

Otiorhynchus sp. 

Sitona spp. (several) 

Hypera nigrirostris (Fabricius) 

Hypera punctata (Fabricius) 

Mecinus ?pyraster (Herbst) 


HYMENOPTERA 
Formicidae sp. 


Table 72: Insect remains from Cut 366, Lydd Quarry. 
‘Several’ and ‘many’ are used in the semi- 
quantitative sense defined by Kenward (1992) 
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Spot Date Period Grouping 

1100-1175; 1125-1200/1225 C12th 

1175-1225/1250 Late C12th/early C13th (ICI2th/eC13th) 
1200-1275; 1225-1300/1325 C13th 

1250-1350; 1275-1350; 1300-1375; 1325-1400 Cl4th 

1350-1450; 1375-1475, 1400—1500/1525 C15th 

1450-1550; 1475-1575 Cloth 


Table 73: The relationship between spot-dates from pottery and period groupings used in this report 


Discussion 


Reconstruction of the surroundings can only be tentative 
in view of the recovery method used. The ground beetles 
are broadly typical of areas disturbed by human activity, 
including occupation sites where disturbance is not 
excessive. The single water beetle (Helophorus aquaticus 
(L.) or H. grandis Illiger) is very migratory and abundant 
in ‘background fauna’ (sensu Kenward 1975), and the 
cut was probably not suitable for the development of an 
aquatic fauna. Some plants appear to have been present 
in the surroundings (assuming — and on the basis of 
work at many other sites (Kenward and Hall 1997) this 
is an assumption to be made cautiously — that there is 
no evidence for the importation of materials such as hay 
which may have contained plant feeders). Sitona species 
are common on vetches, clovers and their allies, and the 
two Hypera are associated with the same group of plants. 
Mecinus pyraster (Herbst) is a plantain (Plantago spp.) 
feeder. There is almost no evidence for accumulations of 
decaying matter of the type typical of occupation sites, 
either in situ or nearby. The species present which are 
associated with rotting matter might have been attracted 
to dead insects in the cut, or be ‘background fauna’ 
derived from elsewhere. The Aphodius and Onthophagus 
dung beetles may have been similarly attracted or entered 
accidentally, but perhaps hint at dung nearby (although 
the numbers are not large enough to indicate the presence 
of abundant livestock). There is no ‘house fauna’ 
community (sensu Kenward and Hall 1995; Carrott 
and Kenward 2001) typical of house or stable floors, 
even allowing for the loss of small species. The single 
Anobium punctatum (Degeer) (woodworm beetle) may 
have come from fairly old structural timber of any kind, 
possibly from the timber-lining. 

One possibility which arises in view of the apparently 
restricted fauna is that this was primarily a well, kept 
clean in use, and only used for dumping at its last, short- 
lived, abandonment stage. 

The insects provide a weak piece of evidence for a late 
date, in that Pterostichus madidus Fabricius) is numerous. 
There are very few fossil records of this large and 
distinctive black ground beetle, which is now extremely 
common in large areas of Britain and usually (though 
not exclusively) found around areas strongly modified 
by humans. No records were made by Hall and Kenward 


(1990) or Kenward and Hall (1995), for example, although 
hundreds of archaeological samples were analysed for 
insect remains. The reason for the paucity of records is 
unclear, but it appears to have undergone a significant 
change in abundance: its distinctive fossils cannot often 
have been overlooked. It may only recently have adapted 
to a synanthropic way of life, although it certainly occurs 
in natural habitats, where it may be common (e.g., Judas 
et al., 2002). Conceivably it originated outside its present 
known range, but there is no evidence for this. Certainly, 
if it was as abundant in the past as it is now, it would be 
expected to be a frequent component of archaeological 
assemblages. 


THE MARINE MOLLUSCS 
by Elizabeth M. Somerville 


Introduction 


The Lydd Quarry site has produced a great number of 
marine molluscs, particularly cockles (Cerastoderma 
edule). This report brings together the material which 
has been separately described after three of the phases of 
work at the site (Lydd 1, Lydd 3, and Lydd 5/6) together 
with previously undescribed material from the Lydd 2 
excavations and the small assemblage from Denge West 
Quarry. The main results from the latter site are also 
included at the end of this report as a separate section. 
The major difference between this and previous reports 
is that period groupings have been consolidated to an 
agreed set, as shown in Table 73, and this also gives a 
finer subdivision to the temporal groupings than that used 
previously. This revision to groupings has also included 
some changes in the spot-dates assigned to contexts. 
The combination of these two revisions means that 
any preliminary conclusions drawn in previous reports 
about changes in the marine molluscs over time must be 
discarded. 

In addition, there was a small amount of 18th century 
material. 

The majority ofthe shell came from three periods in the 
middle of this time range (13th century, 14th century and 
15th century) and the analysis will concentrate on these 
periods in terms of comparison with other sites. Much of 
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Species 
Period Oyster Cockle Mussel Whelk Winkle Acanthocardia 
C12th MNI 5 4 7 2 0 3 
Weight | 1195 16.1 8.5 322 0 19.9 
(gms) 
ICI2th/eC13th | MNI 10 12 173 9 0 1 
Weight | 418.8 57.4 2545 124.8 0 5.8 
(gms) 
C13th MNI 283 2968 108 162 3 8 
Weight | $6994 | 9581.4 527.6 | 2730.3 48 46.2 
(gms) 
C14th MNI 16 223 14 7 6 2 
Weight | 3630.4 | 11352 29.8 48.3 11.7 27.7 
(gms) 
C15th MNI 109 214 105 2 141 1 
Weight | 45918 | 897.6 79.5 31.9 288.8 3.6 
(gms) 
C16th MNI 42 12 0 9 0 1 
Weight | 54117 55.8 0 82.6 0 42 
(gms) 
C18th MNI 5 0 0 0 0 0 
Weight | 460.7 0 0 0 0 0 
(gms) 
nd MNI 16 416 17 25 0 0 
Weight | 794 1366.9 69.7 421 0 0 
(gms) 


Table 74: MNI and weight of shell by period for common species 


the shell from Lydd comes from average to small molluscs 
which, especially in the case of the conspicuously small 
cockles, may indicate over-exploitation of this resource. 


Methods 


All whole shells were identified to species (Fish & Fish 
1989). Partial shells and fragments were identified as far 
as possible. All identified shell was weighed. Fragments 
smaller than approx 1sq. cm were discarded. Gastropods 


were counted as being either complete, a partial shell with 
an apex or a fragment. Bivalves were counted as whole 
right/left valves; right/left umbos or fragments. Umbos 
which could not be sided were noted separately. These 
counts were used for the calculation of the minimum 
number of individuals (MNI) which was done for each 
context. For bivalves the greater of the two numbers 
for the sided valves plus umbos was taken, plus half 
(rounded down) of any unsided umbos. For gastropods, 
the MNI was the sum of whole shells plus apices. Where 
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Period Oyster — wet meat weight (gm) | Cockle — cooked meat weight (gm) 
C12th 37.5 6.92 
1C12th/eC 13th 75.0 20.76 
C13th 2122.5 5134.6 
C14th 570 385.8 
C15th 817.5 370.2 
C16th 315 20.8 
C18th 37.5 0 
nd 120 719.7 


Table 75: Meat weight for oysters and cockles 


the species was only represented by fragments and/or a 
single unsided umbo, then an MNI of 1 was given. 

The maximum length (from umbo to opposite margin) 
and width (orthogonal to length) were measured for 
bivalves, and the maximum height (from apex to the 
bottom of the last whorl or to the end of the siphon if 
present) and width (orthogonal to this) were measured 
for gastropods. Whole oyster shells were also scored for 
a number of other characteristics including age and the 
extent to which the surface of the shell bore the marks 
of infestation by one or more of the polychaete worm 
species Polydora ciliata, P. hoplura and the burrowing 
sponge Cliona celata. 


Results 


Species Present 


Six of the species identified were recorded in the majority 
of periods — these were oyster (Ostrea edulis), cockle 
(Cerastoderma edule), mussel (Mytilus edulis), one 
of the Acanthocardia species, most probably the spiny 
cockle (Acanthocardia echinata) but the diagnostic 
shell sculpture was too worn for this to be more than a 
tentative identification, whelk (Buccinum undatum) and 
winkle (Littorina littorea). Table 74 (previous page) 
shows the MNI and total shell weight for these species 
by the period groupings. The 16th century data for oyster 
included material from both Lydd and Denge West, but 
the other shells recorded in the 16th century period were 
only found at Denge West. 

In addition there were two fragments of Scallop species: 
one, Queen Scallop (Aequipecten opercularis) from a 
15th century context; and one, probably Pecten maximus 
from a 16th century context, plus single specimens of 


limpet (Patella vulgaris) from a 13th century context 
and a second winkle species (L. saxatalis) from a 15th 
century context. Three specimens of Scrobicularia plana 
were found in undated but probably medieval ditch 
deposits. All except L. saxatalis are considered edible 
(Maitre—Allain 1991). 


Meat Weight 


The MNIs were used to calculate meat weights for the 
cockles and for oysters, following the methods used by 
Winder (1980). It should be noted, however, that many 
of the cockles from this site are rather small, so the meat 
weight given here is likely to be an over-estimate (Table 
75 above). 


Taphonomy and Depositional Practise 


Across the site at Lydd there is an extensive network of 
ditches, many of which appear to have remained open 
throughout the medieval period. Comparison of the shell 
material from ditches with that from pits can be used 
to address some simple questions about depositional 
practise, on the working hypothesis that material is 
deliberately deposited in pits, but arrives in ditches by a 
variety of routes, mostly incidental to the distribution of 
the material around the site, but also possibly including 
some deliberate deposition as individual ditches went out 
of use as drainage channels. 

The contexts included in this analysis are not evenly 
distributed through time and, obviously, they are not of 
uniform volume. Nonetheless, there do appear to be some 
possibly interesting differences in patterning in the data 
summaries in Table 76 opposite. The cockles are more 
likely to be deposited in pits than in ditches, whereas the 
oyster and whelks are distributed more evenly between 
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Feature Oyster Cockle Mussel Acanthocardia Whelks Winkle ( L. littorea) 
Ditches 174 (32.8) | 565 (16.5) 72 (17.6) 8 (50) 66 (34.6) 137 (91.3) 

Pits 208 (39.3) | 2682 (78.1) 38 (9.3) 1 (6.3) 58 (30.4) 10 (6.7) 

Site Total 530 3433 407 16 191 150 


Table 76: The distribution of the common species, given as MNIs and, in brackets, as a percentage of the 
total for each species, from contexts securely identified as pits and ditches. 
Data given as site totals only includes dated contexts. 


Feature | Whole valves and whole shells Part shells — umbos and apices | Shell fragments 
Ditches 832 (1194.6) 764 (432.5) 1343 (1311.8) 
Pits 4457 (4094.4) 1151 (1482.5) 4465 (4496.2) 


Table 77: The pattern of breakage of shell in dated ditches and pits for the common species, 
together with the expected values of shell remains in brackets. 


these two contexts. Mussels are found less frequently 
in either of these situations than elsewhere (post-holes, 
layers, spreads and cuts). The winkles came almost 
entirely from one context (3151), which happened to be a 
ditch. 

As well as possible differences in species distribution, 
the pattern of breakage was examined across the two 
different types of context. This is shown in Table 77 
above. 

A x-squared test shows this distribution to be non- 
random (x? = 471.26, df = 2, p<.001), and inspection of 
the values in Table 5 shows that this comes from there 
being fewer whole shell and more part shell in ditches, 
and more whole shell and less part shell in pits. Thus 
the shell in ditches is, as might be anticipated, more 
broken than the shell in the pits, but not by being more 
fragmented. 


Analysis of Individual Species 


Only species which produced more than 50 whole shells 
from at least one period are considered here: namely 
oysters, cockles, whelks and winkles. Although there 
were high numbers of mussels in terms of MNI (see 
Table 74), the number of whole shells was small, as is 
commonly the case with this species. As detailed below, 
this part of the analysis was affected by some changes in 


methodology which had occurred during the time while 
the various phases of Lydd have been excavated and 
processed. In addition, the concentration of material in the 
13th century contexts makes statistical comparison across 
periods somewhat dubious. Although the discussion here 
is limited as described, the data for all measurements on 
whole shell is in the archive as an Excel workbook. 


Oysters 


Oysters were found in all time periods, with the highest 
representation, in terms of MNI, in the 13th century and 
15th century contexts. However, as shown in Table 78, 
the 15th century contexts contain proportionally fewer 
whole shells, and this probably reflects the derivation of 
110 of the total 191 umbos from a single ditch context 
(3151). The uneven distribution of whole shell makes 
it problematic to undertake more than a description of 
the characteristics of the shell from each period, and this 
approach is followed below. Thus, although the length 
of the valves appears to be increasing through time, the 
15th century and later samples are much smaller than 
the 13th century and 14th century samples, making any 
overall statistical comparison of doubtful value. A t-test 
on just the 13th century and 14th century data found no 
significant difference between them (t=-1.6, df = 76, 
n.s.). 
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Period Whole valves | Average length (cm) | Umbos | Fragments MNI 
C12th 2 7.05 3 0 5 
1C12th/eC 13th 0 - 7 11 10 
C13th 68 7.44 312 244 283 
C14th 33 7.97 74 89 76 
CI5th 9 7.33 191 191 109 
C16th 16 8.02 56 23 42 
C18th 5 9.54 1 6 5 
Total 134 644 564 530 


Table 78: The distribution of oyster shell through the time periods, with the MNI as given in Table 74 


for information. (No distinction is made here between right and left valves or umbos. 
The average length of whole valves is from right and left valves combined). 


Period Distorted valves | Smooth valves Distorted umbos Smooth umbos 
C12th 1 (50) 1 (50) Not available Not available 
1C12th/eC13th | No whole valves | No whole valves 0 (0) 4 (100) 
C13th 19 (27.9) 49 (72.1) 8 (11.3) 63 (88.7) 
CI4th 5 (14.3) 30 (85.7) 2 (6.9) 27 (93.1) 
CI5th 4 (44.4) 5 (55.6) 36 (42.9) 48 (57.1) 
C16th 8 (50) 8 (50) 19 (47.5) 21 (52.5) 
C18th 1 (20) 4 (80) Not available Not available 


Table 79: The amount of distortion seen on oyster shells and on umbos. 
For comparison, percentage values are given in brackets. N.B. umbo data was 
not collected for Lydd 1 nor for the sole umbo from the 18th century deposits. 


*Fig. 92 shows the changes in the distribution of valve 
length for right and left valves combined. Hardly surprisingly, 
the largest sample (13th century) is the closest to a normal 
distribution, but this could also indicate unselective 
harvesting, with considerable numbers being taken from 
the lower size groups. This practice of the harvest including 
relatively small oysters continues through the 14th and 15th 
century data, although it is notable that no oysters smaller 
than 6cm are found in the 16th century sample. 

Plotting growth of oysters can give additional information 
about growing conditions. *Fig. 93 shows this as a scatter 
plot where the estimated age, counted from growth lines at 


the umbo, is plotted against the length of the shell. 

The plots for the different periods are clearly all 
superimposed, implying that the oysters were growing at 
similar rates. There is an apparent decrease in the number 
of older oysters with time, but this is confounded with 
sample size. 

The characteristics of the shell of oysters can also be used 
to give information about growing conditions. For all whole 
oysters, data was collected on how distorted the shell was. 
With the exception of Lydd 1, this data was also collected 
for oyster umbos. The results are given above in Table 79. 
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Whole valves Umbos 
Period ph pe ph pe cc 
C12th 0/2 2/2 No data No data No data 
1C12th/eC 13th - - yes yes yes 
C13th 1/68 18/68 10/68 yes yes yes 
C14th 1/35 5/35 yes yes yes 
C15th 0/9 6/9 yes yes yes 
C16th 0/16 11/16 no yes yes 
C18th 0/5 0/5 No data | No data | No data 


Table 80: Data on the main infesting species P. hoplura (ph), P. ciliata (pc) and C. celata (cc) for whole 
valves and for umbos. This is recorded simply as presence (yes) and absence (no) for the umbos, but for the 
whole valves it is given as prevalence, i.e., the number of valves infested by that species/total number of valves. 


0— no 1- infestation 2- up to 1/3 area | 3—1/3-2/3 area | 4- shell severely affected 
infestation present of shell affected of shell affected — “rottenback” 

Period 

C12th - 2 - - - 
C13th 39 15 2 6 3 
C14th 24 6 1 1 2 
CI5th 3 4 1 1 - 
C16th 5 3 6 2 - 
C18th 3 1 - 1 - 


Table 81: The degree of infestation on whole valves, given as the number of shells in each category 


There is a consistent trend in the data from both 
the umbos and the whole valves which shows that the 
proportion of distorted valves rises in the 15th and 16th 
century oysters as compared to the 13th and 14th century 
oysters. Unfortunately, too many of the expected values 
are below 5 for a y-squared test to be valid for this data. 

The final set of information which can be extracted 
from the data on oysters is the infesting species and the 
amount ofinfestation. The former can be derived, although 
less reliably, from umbos as well as whole valves and the 
results of this inspection are given in Table 80 (above top) 
for the main infesting species found in oysters from the 
south-east of England, namely P. hoplura, P. ciliata and 
C. celata. In addition, there were occasional instances 


of calcareous worms (probably Pomotoceros triqueter), 
sand tubes (from one of the sabellid worms, probably 
Sabella pavonina), and bryozoa. As before, umbos from 
Lydd 1 are not included in these results. 

The data from whole valves and umbos is broadly 
consistent, although the larger numbers of umbos often 
record the presence of the two rarer species (P. hoplura 
and C. celata) when these are absent from the whole 
valves. 

The degree of infestation was scored for the whole 
valves on a 5 point scale from 0 (no infestation) to 4 
(‘rotten-back’). With the exception of the 16th century 
data, the majority of valves which showed infestation 
were scored as category 1, i.e., very light infestation. 
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Whole valves Average Number of Umbos | Fragments | MNI 
Period length (cm) | valves <2.3cm 
C12th 4 2.5 1 1 1 4 
1C12th/eC13th 5 2.76 0 8 50 12 
C13th 4890 2.20 1600 837 3457 2968 

(2402 LHS) 
C14th 204 2.40 82 182 1302 223 
CI5th 156 2.40 55 236 685 214 
C16th 18 2.57 0 3 7 12 
Total 5277 1267 5502 3433 
Table 82: The distribution of cockles through the time periods, with the MNI as given in Table 74 for information 


Period Whole shells Mean height (cm) | Apices | Fragments | MNI 
C12th 1 6.3 0 1 2 
1C12th/eC 13th 0 - 3 28 9 
C13th 87 6.0 67 137 162 
C14th 1 5.4 5 3 7 
C15th 1 6.5 1 3 2 
C16th 4 5.6 5 2 9 
Total 94 81 174 191 


Table 83: The distribution of whelks through the time periods, with the MNI as given in Table 74 for information. 


Cockles 


Cockles were extremely numerous in some of the Lydd 
contexts and this led to differences in recording and 
analysing practice in different phases of the project. 
For the second and third phases, all whole valves were 
measured and are included in the analysis described here. 
For Lydd 5/6, all whole valves were recorded but only 
left valves were measured. Because Lydd 5/6 provided 
the vast majority of cockles for the 13th century period, 
only left valves have been included in the metric analysis 
here. For all other periods, both right and left valves are 
included. Counts of numbers of valves and MNI values 
are derived from all recorded shell. 


There appears to be a decrease and then an increase 
in the size of the cockles, although the very uneven 
distribution makes it difficult to analyse this trend 
statistically. The modern cockle fisheries in the Burry 
Inlet, South Wales, had a bye-law passed in 1959 which 
forbade the removal of cockles smaller that 2.3cm 
(Hancock & Urquhart 1966), and the number of valves 
from Lydd which fall below this modern cut-off point are 
also given in Table 82 (above top). 

*Fig. 94 compares the distribution of length classes 
for the 13th, 14th and 15th century, with data necessarily 
being shown as percentages. What is notable here is that 
none of these distributions are normal and whereas the 
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Fig. 95 13th century whelks (length) 
Period | Whole shells | Mean length (cm) | Apices | Fragments | MNI 
C13th 1 1.4 1 1 3 
C14th 3 2.1 3 0 6 
CI5th 69 2.1 72 13 141 
Total 73 76 14 150 


Table 84: The distribution of winkles (L. littorea) through the time periods, 
with the MNI as given in Table 74 for information 


13th and 15th century data have a single peak, the 14th 
century data looks as if it may be bimodal. 


Whelks 


Whelks were the most widely distributed gastropod 
species although, as Table 83 (opposite) shows, they were 
concentrated in the 13th century deposits. The small 16th 
century sample comes from the Denge West location. It 
is impossible on this basis to say whether there is any 
trend over time. 

The distribution of shell length for the 13th century 
data is shown above (Fig. 95). The single very small shell 
may have been an apex measured in error, or it may have 
been a juvenile specimen. 


Winkles 


Although there were a few specimens in other periods, as 
shown in Table 84 above, the majority of winkles came 
not just from a single period (15th century) but from a 


single context (3151) which is described as ditch fill. 
The distribution of lengths is shown in Fig. 96 overleaf. 
This appears to show a tendency to harvesting of winkles 
which are between 2.0 and 2.5cm in height, although 
there is quite a tail to the distribution of smaller shells. 


Discussion 


Species Present 


Although the presence of marine molluscs has often been 
noted from sites in south-east England, it is only relatively 
recently that the characteristics of the assemblages, 
particularly those from Sussex, have been reported in any 
detail. In general, the main species found at Lydd have 
also been found in East Sussex at Lewes, at the Friary site 
(Somerville 1996), the Priory (Somerville 1997) and at St 
Nicholas Hospital (Somerville forthcoming), and in the 
town of Pevensey (Dulley 1967; Somerville, unpublished 
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Fig. 96 I5th century winkles from 3151 (height) 


data) as well as the castle (Somerville, unpublished data). 
However, cockles are only found in quantity at Lydd and 
Pevensey, and the numbers of whelks and winkles found 
is very variable. 

The marine molluscs from Lydd Quarry are all common 
in the English Channel. The virtual absence of Limpets, 
and the rarity of winkles except for one context, indicate 
that the occupants of the site did not have regular access 
to rocky shores. With the exception of Acanthocardia all 
of the species can be collected from the shore at low tide, 
although whelks can also be caught in pots and oysters 
may be dredged. The presence of the Acanthocardia 
shells may indicate dredging for oysters with these being 
taken as well. Alternatively, the empty shells may simply 
have been collected from the shore. The calculations for 
meat weight for the two commonest species (Table 75) 
shows clearly that marine molluscs made only a small 
contribution to the diet. These calculations also show 
clearly that harvesting cockles, especially small ones, 
as at Lydd, is a fairly labour-intensive means of adding 
protein to the diet. 


Taphonomy and Depositional Practice 


There does appear to be some partitioning of shell between 
the ditches and pits at Lydd, although the variation in 
number of contexts and their volume makes this a difficult 
process to tease out in terms of behaviour. It is possible 
that the apparently selective discard of cockle shells into 
pits was a result of the sheer numbers which were being 
processed, resulting in disposal into pits rather than into 
the general rubbish around the site which eventually 
ended up in ditches. However, the only evidence for 
assuming that material which was finally deposited in 
ditches was subject to more movement around the site 
is the breakage pattern, and that does not bear evidence 


of any more extensive fragmentation but simply greater 
breakage of the shell into still recognisably large units 
(umbos and apices). 


Individual Species 


Oysters 


Oysters have been found at all the medieval sites studied 
by the author in East Sussex, as well as at Lydd, which 
gives a basis for comparison of the size of the harvested 
shells. At Lewes Friary (Somerville 1996) the mode 
for right valve length was 7—8.9cm, and at St Nicholas 
Hospital (Somerville forthcoming) average right valve 
lengths were between 7.7 and 8.2cm for the medieval 
material. From Pevensey town (Somerville, unpublished 
data) the earliest group (11th/12th century to 12th/13th 
century) had an average right valve length of 6.8cm, 
rising to 7.9cm in the 13th to 13th/14th century group 
and dropping back to 6.9cm in the 14th to 14th/15th 
century group. The medieval material from Pevensey 
castle (Somerville, unpublished data) gave values for 
left valves of 6.9cm (early medieval, up to 12th century) 
and 7.2—7.4cm (medieval to 15th century), and for right 
valves of 6.8cm for the earlier phases and 6.3—6.6cm for 
the later phases. At Lydd the average length of valves 
(both sides combined) ranges between 7.3 and 8.0cm for 
the medieval material. Winder (1992) gives a general 
average for “medieval” (11th to 16th century) oysters of 
7.5cm for left and 6.4cm for right valves. Modern farmed 
oysters would be expected to reach these dimensions at 
between 3 and 6 years of age (Walne 1974). Thus the 
Lydd oysters are generally comparable to the medieval 
assemblages from Sussex and, like all of this material, 
appear to be at or slightly above the average size for 
medieval oysters. 
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In terms of infesting, adhering and encrusting species, 
the oysters from Lydd are similar to those from Lewes 
in terms of the low number of epifaunal species, which 
contrasts with the oysters from Pevensey, both town 
and castle. However, in terms of the proportions of the 
common infesting species, the material from Lydd is 
comparable to that from Pevensey in that P. ciliata is the 
commonest species, whereas in the material from Lewes 
C. celata was the most common. The Lydd material 
had a lower proportion of distorted shell and very little 
adhering shell, which is a marked contrast to the material 
from Pevensey. Overall, the characteristics of the oysters 
from Lydd are consistent with a population coming from 
relatively shallow water, as indicated by the dominance 
of P. ciliata over P. hoplura (Cole 1956; Smith 1987). 
The majority of shells are undistorted, indicating good 
growing conditions, and the lack of adhering shell implies 
management of the beds rather than the exploitation of 
a wild reef-forming population. However, the presence 
of small shell, especially in the larger 13th century 
sample, could imply that the harvesting was relatively 
indiscriminate and the presence throughout of old shells is 
not consistent with an intensively managed population. 


Cockles 


Lydd is remarkable amongst this group of Sussex medieval 
sites for the vast quantities of cockles. The only other site 
to produce any amount of cockles was Pevensey Castle. 
The sizes are very similar to those for the Pevensey 
Castle material, although the conspicuously small 
cockles less than 2.0cm length, which are quite numerous 
in both the 13th and 14th century material from Lydd, 
are largely absent from Pevensey. For both these sites, 
the small average size throughout the medieval period 
is puzzling, especially since the modern cockle fisheries 
in the Burry Inlet, South Wales, had a bye-law passed 
in 1959 which forbade the removal of cockles smaller 
that 2.3cm (Hancock & Urquhart 1966). Since the Welsh 
bye-law was set on the basis of investigations intended 
to maintain a viable cockle industry, it would appear that 
the cockles harvested from both Lydd and Pevensey were 
in danger of being over-exploited by modern standards. 
However, the continuation of exploitation of cockles at 
Lydd from the 13th to 15th centuries either means that 
there were sufficient cockle beds that over-exploitation 
and exhaustion did not affect the overall harvest, or it 
means that conditions in the medieval period were such 
that the cockles were breeding at a smaller size. 


Whelks 


Whelks are only found in abundance in the 13th century 
contexts and their average height of 6.0cm compares well 
to a modern sample from Shoreham of 6.2cm (Nicholson 
& Evans 1997), although it is somewhat smaller than 
a modern commercial sample from Pevensey bay of 
6.5mm (Bonnell pers. comm.). Some of the smaller Lydd 
whelks would not have been sexually mature (Kideys et 


al., 1993) and this implies that, like the cockle fishery, 
there may have been some danger of over-exploitation. 
The virtual disappearance of the whelks from the later 
deposits is, however, unlikely to be due to this because 
Pevensey has a persistent presence of much smaller 
(4.7—4.9cm in height) whelks throughout the medieval 
period. 


Winkles 


Winkles were not found in any abundance at Lydd, apart 
from what may be a single instance of importation of the 
species in the 15th century, which ended in the shells 
being discarded in a ditch (Context 3151). The size of 
these winkles falls between those found at Pevensey 
Town in the 13th and 13th/14th century contexts (where 
the mean shell height was only 1.8cm), and the 2.3cm 
mean shell height of the winkles from the early medieval 
phases of Pevensey Castle. 


Scrobicula plana 


Although only three complete shells, i.e., paired valves 
of Scrobicula plana, were found at Lydd, this species 
is worth commenting on since it may give direct 
information about the environment at Lydd. The shells 
all came from context 5054 (Ditch 5053) which has no 
pottery for dating, but is thought to have been infilled, 
like most other ditches, by early post-medieval times. 
This species lives deep in thick estuarine mud (Fish & 
Fish 1989), a somewhat different environment to that 
of the other marine molluscs, although just possibly 
overlapping with Cerastoderma edule. This species is 
edible (Maitre-Allain 1991) although it is also possible, 
given that these were found as paired valves, that these 
shells may be true ecofacts indicating that the ditch was 
open to marine influence. 


Concluding Remarks 


Bringing together the reports on the marine molluscs 
from Lydd, shows clearly how sampling across a complex 
site can affect interpretation. In previous reports much 
was made of the small size of the marine molluscs from 
Lydd, but once all the data is collated and placed in a 
single consistent temporal framework, this feature of the 
assemblage can be seen to be most obvious for the cockles, 
and to be most striking for this species in the 13th century 
period where it appears in greatest abundance, though 
their small size suggests they were over-exploited. It is 
not possible to be certain 1f the cockles were cultivated. 
However, considering the large tracts of suitable habitat 
off the coast in this area, cultivation may not have been 
necessary. Despite this apparent over-exploitation the 
species does not disappear from the site until the 16th 
century, which implies either that alternative sources 
for the cockles were found, or that modern practices 
of harvest are rather conservative compared to those of 
the medieval period. It is also possible that the growing 
conditions for the cockles were such that they matured at 
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Total Weight of | MNI 
Species shell (grams) 
Oyster (Ostrea edulis) 2044.4 34 
Whelk (Buccinum undatum) 82.6 9 
Cockle (Cerastoderma edule) 55.8 12 
Rough/Spiny Cockle (Acanthocardia spp.) 4.2 1 
Scallop (cf. Pecten maximus) 3.0 1 


Table 85: Denge West: Species of shell found (total weight of shell for each species and the MNI) 


a smaller size. However, the climatic trend through this 
period is from warmer in the 13th century to colder in the 
14th and 15th centuries (Lamb 1995), which does not fit 
very well with an observed upward trend in size. 

The oysters found at Lydd also include specimens 
which would be considered too small for exploitation in 
a modern fishery, although they are well within the range 
described by Winder (1992) as average for the medieval 
period, and are also comparable to the size of oysters from 
the medieval sites in Lewes and Pevensey examined by 
the author. According to Cole (1956), modern farmed flat 
oysters were harvested at 5 years of age, when they would 
have reached about 8cm in length (Walne 1974). Oysters 
of the size of the lower end of the distribution (6cm and 
smaller) found at Lydd are considerably less fecund than 
older oysters (Walne 1974), an important consideration 
for long-term exploitation of a wild population, but 
possibly not so relevant here as the shell characteristics 
are consistent with a farmed population. 


Denge West Quarry 


The shell sample from this site is too small to draw any 
firm conclusions from, and the material has already been 
considered alongside the much larger assemblage from 
Lydd Quarry above. However, a summary of the stratified 
shell from Denge West is included here, due both to the 
site's different geographical location and because this 
data allows a fuller insight into the contribution this site 
has made in the above overview. Only two contexts were 
examined, both of 15th/16th century date. Both contexts 
came from a midden deposit. The methodology of study 
was as described above. Whole oyster shells were scored 
for distortion of the shell, age and extent to which the 
surface bore the marks of infestation by one or more of 
the infesting and epifaunal species listed below. 


. Polydora ciliata (polychaete worm) 

. Polydora hoplura (polychaete worm) 

. Cliona celata (a burrowing sponge) 

. Calcareous worm-tube (probably Pomotoceros triqueter) 
. Sandtubes (probably from sabellid worms) 

. Bryozoa spp. 


NYDN + t HA ra 


. Barnacles (shell, baseplate or marks therof) 


Inaddition notes were made ofthe presence of drillholes 
in shells, indicating attack by predatory gastropods and 
whether the shells showed signs of having had nail-holes 
punched through them. 


Species Represented 


Bivalves identified from the site were oyster (Ostrea 
edulis), cockle (Cerastoderma edule), either the spiny or 
rough cockle (Acanthocardia sp.) and part of a scallop 
shell, probably Pecten maximus. The only gastropod 
present was whelk (Buccinum undatum). 

Oysters dominate this small assemblage, which 
otherwise contains no species not found at Lydd Quarry. 


Analysis of Individual Species 


Oysters 

There were rather few whole oyster valves (6 left and 8 
right). The mean length was 8.1cm, well above the average 
of 6.4cm given by Winder (1992) for shells from the 
11th to 16th century. Although about half the shells were 
rated as ‘distorted’, this was never extreme and only one 
whole shell had adhering shell indicating growth in reef 
conditions. 7196 of the shells showed some infestation, 
primarily with Polydora ciliata. The data from umbos 
gave a similar picture, although about a third of the 
left umbos had adhering shell. P. ciliata was the most 
common infesting species, with a few shells showing 
evidence of Cliona celata. One right umbo showed 
evidence of re-use by people in the form of a square nail- 
hole (cf., Holden 1963). With one exception, the oysters 
which could be aged appeared to have been harvested 
no older than 6 years, which would be consistent with a 
farmed population, although a similar pattern could come 
from organised harvesting of a wild bed. The size of the 
shells is comparable with modern growth rates (Walne 
1974). From the dominance of P ciliata as the infesting 
organism, it is likely that the bed or beds were under 
shallow water (Cole 1956; Smith 1987). 


Whelks 


The mean length is 5.6cm, which is small, between 5 
and 10% less than a modern assemblage from the Sussex 
Coast. However, with only 4 individuals, the sample is 
too small for any great significance to be placed on this 
finding, although it is consistent with data from other 
phases at Lydd. 
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Cockles 


There were 18 whole valves and the mean length, 
combining both right and left valves, was 2.6cm, which 
Is slightly larger than those found in some of the phases 
of the Lydd excavations. 


THE VEGETATION AND 
ENVIRONMENT OF THE 
MEDIEVAL AND LATER PERIODS; 
POLLEN AND WOOD ANALYSIS 
by Rob Scaife and Sophie Seel 


with contributions by Rowena Gale and Louise Bashford 


Introduction to the Pollen, 
Charcoal and Wood Analysis 


An extensive sampling strategy for environmental 
materials was adopted at the Lydd sites. This comprised 
bulk sampling for seeds (see P. Hinton below) and 
charcoal, and the targeted sampling of a number of ditch 
sections for pollen analysis. The principal aims of these 
investigations were to establish the palaeoenvironment 
and palaeoecology of the site in relation to the medieval 
human activity in this region of the marsh. This section 
deals with the water-logged wood and charcoal from 
the Lydd 2, 3 and 5/6 excavations, and pollen data 
obtained from Lydd 1 and 2, Ditches 7 (Section 5) and 
2011 (S20), the latter which was cut into earlier (early 
historic period) peat. It was anticipated that these data 
sources might provide background information on the 
general vegetation environment of the medieval period, 
plus data concerning woodland management, woodland 
species selection and local resource exploitation. It was 
anticipated that this might be correlated with the existing 
palaeoenvironmental framework for the Romney Marsh, 
however, few data dealing with this period are available. 


Some Notes on the Taphonomy 
of the Pollen and Charcoal Samples 


One of the principal aims of this study was to characterise 
vegetation habitats and especially the nature of land-use of 
the adjacent fields. There have been few such agricultural 
landscape studies undertaken using pollen analysis, and 
there are few published data relating to the taphonomic 
problems involved in the interpretation of such pollen 
data. Dimbleby (1988) has, however, highlighted some of 
the problems associated with pollen from ditch contexts. 
Studies have been previously carried out for Romano- 
British sites by Tinsley and Smith (1974) at Fortress 
Dike, Yorkshire, and by Dickson et al. (1979) for the 
Roman fort ditch at Bearsden, Scotland. More recent 
studies include those of Robinson (1983) studying an 


Iron Age ditched enclosure at Shiels near Glasgow, for a 
Romano-British agricultural ditch/depression at Haddon, 
Cambridgeshire (Scaife 1994) and from a multi-period 
site at West Deeping, Cambs. (Rackham and Scaife in 
press). 

Whilst charcoal and wood are frequently recovered 
form archaeological site contexts, similar taphonomic 
problems also exist, since the majority of contexts are 
clearly the result of human activity, i.e., pits, post-holes 
and hearths and, as such, should be treated with caution 
when attempting environmental reconstruction. Perhaps 
most useful for reconstruction are the ditch features, from 
which the taxa present are less likely to be the sole result 
of human activity. However, species growing in ditches 
are likely to differ from those of the vegetation growing 
in the wider environment and this is attested in the Lydd 
assemblage. 


Pollen Analysis by Rob Scaife 


Pollen analysis was carried out on excavated sections 
from Lydd 1 and Lydd 2. The former (Lydd 1) comprised 
ditch sediments of late 12th and 13th century date and a 
Romano-British palaeosol (not reported here). The latter 
(Lydd 2) comprised a medieval ditch cut into an earlier 
organic peat deposit. Although the analysis was only 
carried out to an assessment level, some useful data has 
been obtained. This study was undertaken to ascertain 
whether sub